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The  Oxford  Expedition  in  Nubia  worked  during  three  winters,  iail)-15i 
The  first  two  aeasona  were  spent  at  Faras,  a  site  that  was  recommended.- 
to  ua  by  Dr.  Randall  Maclver  and  by  Professor  II.  Schafer  of  Berlin,  on  thfe.*,' 
border  line  between  Egj-pt  and  the  Sudan,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  the 
Second  Cataract ;  the  third  season  was  occupied  with  Sanam,  part  of  the 
site  of  Napata,  in  the  Dongoia  province.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the 
Sudan  Government  for  the  concession  of  the  two  sites,  and  to  its  kindly 
officials  for  giving  us  every  possible  facility.  Mr,  Blackmaa  was  my 
assistant  in  the  first  year  at  Faraa,  and  Mi.  AVoolley  in  the  second,  when 
Miss  E.  M.  Cochrane  most  kindly  gave  her  services,  making  copies  of 
painted  vaaea  and  of  Christian  frescoes ;  and  Mrs.  Griffith  helped  me 
strenuously  throughout  the  three  seasons.  Mr.  Driimmond,  acting  for 
the  Sudan  Government,  permitted  us  to  bring  home  all  the  slnall  antiquities 
we  desired  for  study,  so  that  our  original  notes  could  be  supplemented 
by  observations  made  at  leisure.  The  fidl  records  will  be  deposited  for 
consultation  in  the  Ashmolean  museum.  At  home,  I  have  had  skilled 
archaeological  assistance  from  Mr.  Wainwright  and  the  late  Mr.  H.  B. 
Thompson,  M.C.,  and  several  friends  have  helped  in  mending  antiquities 
and  checking  and  arranging  photographs  and  records  in  final  form.  To  all 
these  helpers,  as  well  as  to  the  subscribers  and  to  the  University  which 
provided  a  schoiaraliip  for  my  archaeological  assistants,  is  indeed  due  any 
value  that  the  reports  of  the  excavation  may  possess. 


I.    THE  EARLIEST  PERIODS  AT  PARAS 


deaoriptioDS  tbe  orieatation  ia  bj  tlie  rivor.  whioh  L 
■outh :  lliis  aooords  with  aiipicnl  and  modem  usage 
by  the  campaas  is  shown  on  the  maps  and  plsna. 


in,  dtefl  :  alio  Q.  S.  Hileham  The 
i  a  map  (Fl.  10).  Id  the  followins 
presumed  to  flow  due  north  and 
in  Beypt  '^■"1  Nubia.     Orieatation 


The  principal  ruins  of  Faras— the  Meroitic  enclosure  wall  and  its 
Christian  citadel  of  crude  brick — lie  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  some 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  the  Second  Cataract  and  twelve  mites  south  of 
Abu  Simbel.  A  long  stretch  of  the  west  bank  bears  the  general  designation 
of  Faias.     Its  scattered  huts  and  hamlets,  dotted  at  intervals  along  the 


shoie  whereTei  ihiin  hi  cultivable  land  are  grouped  under  five  separate 
names  from  portili  to  south  : — 

SsQiiiijane,  i.e.,  '  market  of  the  came!,'  where  oui  camp  was, 
..  •-  ;','■■  north  of  the  fortresB  or  diffi. 
-.     '■. .'-  KolasGSa,  by  the  Hathoi  Temple,  south  of  the  fortress. 

Fakiritti,  where  the  present  omda  resides. 

Gabban,  i.e.,  *  cemetery.' 

Bid£r,  where  rough  gSgye  pota  and  very  rude  brown  lirs  are  made 
by  the  women. 
At  the  southern  end  there  is  a  huge  and  fertile  island,  Jesret  Faras, 
'  The  Island  of  Faras,'  in  Nubian  Artikarjo  '  Ripe  Ishuid,'  with  Artinog, 
i.e.,  Sidr  el  Jezira, '  Breast  of  the  Isle '  as  the  name  of  the  village  upon  it. 
The  western  desert  ia  here  at  an  unusual  distance,  a  kilometre  and  a  half, 
from  the  river  buih,  leaving  a  wide  expanse  of  land  that  once  was  cultivated. 
At  several  points  indeed  there  were,  in  ancient  times,  waste  stretches  of 
original  sand  and  gravel  between  the  river  and  the  desert ;  and  near  the 
bank,  south  of  the  rains,  an  isolated  rock  protrudes,  where  was  a  temple 
of  Hathor,  and,  in  Christian  times,  a  church  ;  but  now  the  sand  driven  by 
the  north  and  north-west  winds  has  piled  itself  on  the  tamarisks  and  urak,^ 
converting  a  broad  tract  of  bushes  and  trees  and  old  villages  into  a  barren 
waste  of  sand  hills  more  than  sixty  feet  high.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
bushes  continue,  as  they  have  done  for  centuries,  to  thrust  their  twigs 
higher  and  higher  through  the  sand  until  fresh  accumulations  overcome 
their  vitahty ;  and  now  the  sand  moves  forward  beyond  them  and 
threatens  the  remaining  soil.  Behind  this  belt  of  sand  hills  is  a  stretch  of 
low-lying  salt  and  sandy  ground,  reaching  to  the  desert  edge,  where  a 
river-channel  Bowed  not  many  centuries  ago.  The  desert  itself  rises  in 
gentle  slopes  and  low  rock  terraces  to  a  plateau,  beyxtnd  which,  some  eight 
kilometres  from  the  river,  begin  the  rugged  desert  hills.  The  nearest  and 
most  conspicuous  of  these,  a  pyramidal  rock  with  a  fine  slope  of  drifted 
sand  on  its  east  face,  is  known  as  Sheikh  Jebel.  It  has  been  a  place  of 
pUgrimage  at  least  since  Christian  times,  as  &e  graffiti  testify,  and  the 
Sheikh's  tomb  below  it  on  the  north  west  is  frequently  visited  by  the  people 
of  Faras  and  Serra  for  the  purpose  of  family  sacrifice.  The  beneficence 
of  the  Sheikh  is  indubitable.  The  long  tramp  through  the  desert  ending 
in  a  picnic  at  this  desolate  spot  is  most  invigorating  after  life  in  the  com- 
paratively heavy  air  of  the  valley.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  south  aide 
1.    Salvador*  p«nioa ;  the  twiga  are  OMd  for  acmbbing  Uin  teeth. 


large  slabs  and  blocks  of  atone  are  aligned  to  make  the  walls  of  rude 
chambera  which  may  be  very  ancient.  About  a  mile  from  ita  foot  towards 
Faras  we  picked  up  an  implement  of  quartz  crystal  of  typically  palaeolithic 
shape,  unfortunately  quite  isolated.  Mr.  Firtb  informs  me  tliat  palaeoliths 
in  the  same  unusual  material  have  been  found  by  Captain  Lyons  further 
north  in  Nubia,  and  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Aswan, ^  Quartz  ia 
an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  the  flint  of  Egypt,  but  the  present  specimen 
is  unusually  well  shaped ;  it  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
drift-type  palaeolith  yet  known  from  the  Egyptian  Sudan.*  The  imple- 
ment, which  is  now  in  the  Pitt  Rivers  Museum,  at  Oxford,  ia  shown  on 
PI.  Ill,  1,  2.  It  is  of  Acheulian  type,  L.  llS.s  W.  7  25,  greatest  thickness 
38,  with  even  taper  to  aides  and  point.  The  front  edges  are  sharp,  and 
remarkably  thin  and  even,  the  butt  roughly  chipped.  The  face  1  is  very 
euccessfully  fashioned ;  the  face  2  was  more  obstinate,  the  planes  in  the 
quartz  permitting  only  rough  flaking  except  towards  pouit  and  edges. 
When  found  it  lay  on  face  2  with  only  the  thickest  part  from  the  middle  to 
the  butt  end  appearing  above  the  sand,  which  part  alone  shows  sand- wear. 
As  the  rest  of  the  edges  are  brilliantly  sharp  it  would  seem  to  have  lain 
precisely  thus  since  it  was  first  dropped  or  exposed. 

After  this '  anti-diluvian '  relic,  the  earliest  antiquities  that  we  found  at 
Faras  were  a  cemetery  and  village  remains  of  Protodynastic  age,  on  the 
edge  of  the  western  desert. 

Dr.  Reianer  and  Mr.  Bates  by  theit  explorations  have  shown  that, 
already  in  the  Early  Prehistoric  ago,  Egyptians  had  a  settlement  at  the 
south  end  of  the  First  Cataract,*  and  that  a  corresponding  post  above  the 
Second  Cataract  was  held  by  an  isolated  colony  not  later  than  the  late 
Prehistoric  period,*  doubtless  to  control  the  trade  with  the  south ;  but 
the  intervening  length  of  over  200  miles  between  these  two  important  points 
was  only  slowly  occupied  by  expansion  from  Egypt.  In  the  Middle 
period  the  settlements  reached  at  least  to  Dakka,  70  miles  south  of  the 

1.  Apart  from  these,  Mr.  Henry  Balfour  knows  of  no  parallol  BXamidcB  esccpt 
from  Sout&  Africa.  He  tella  me  that  he  has  Eecn  thiec  examplea.  one  of  which  is  in  the 
BolnlTByi}  Unseam,  all  found  about  1910,  south  of  the  ZamLcai,  probably  in  the  Salisburj 
diatiict,  by  a  prospector  named  Forbefl. 

2.  Cf.  C.  G.  Seligmon'a  address  to  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British 
Aasociatiou,  1B15,  p.  2,  where  it  ia  stated  that  none  had   been   found   in   the  EKyptlan 

3.  The   meaaureB   throughont  are  givfn  in  centimetres  when  not  olhenriae  stated. 

4.  CeroeWty  17  on  the  West  Bank,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  First  Cataract,  in 
H«ianer,  Arcluiwiotiictd  a^tnty  of  Nubia,  Riportjor  1307-S. 

6.     At  Gemmai,  Journai  of  Enpt<a»  Arfhatdoj/s  III,  219. 


First  C&tar&ct,  and  continued  tiiraeafter  to  iocreaae  in  numbets  in  this 
northern  region,  until  the  '  Protodynastio '  age, — (the  well-marked  period 
extending  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  Prehistoric  age  into  the  First 
'Dynasby) — ^produced  a  long  string  of  such  small  colonies.  FrotodynaBtac 
Cemeteriea  are  recorded  from  point  to  point  in  the  work  of  the  Aichaeo- 
logical  Surrey  under  Reisner  and  Krth  to  its  end  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Korosko  ;*  the  examination  of  the  bodies  and  skeletons  by  Dr.  Elliot 
Smith,  Dr.  Derry  and  others  show  that  the  race  was  essentially  Egyptian, 
although  many  of  the  objects  found  in  the  graves  bore  a  distinct  local 
character.  Beyond  Korosko,  Mr.  Weigall's  collections  of  pottery  and 
fragments  in  1906  prove  the  presence  of  a  Protodynastic  colony  at  Amada,' 
and  Steindorff  in  1912  found  a  cemetery  of  this  time  at  Anibe.'  The  Faras 
colony  will  doubtless  be  matched  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  Nubian 
valley  as  far  as  the  Second  Cataract.* 


II.    THE  PROTO-DYNASTIC  SETTLEMENT  AND  CEMETERY 

Two  kilometres  due  west  by  compass  (S.W.  by  the  river)  from  the 
fortress  on  the  Nile  bank,  the  sand  and  gravel  along  the  edge  of  the  original 
desert  is  strewn  with  sand-worn  fragments  of  early  pottery  for  some 
six  hundred  metres  north  and  south.  There  is  no  depth  of  remains,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  of  brick  or  stone  construction,  but  in  parts  there  is  a 
layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal  an  inch  or  two  thick  under  the  sand.  It  is 
evidently  the  site  of  a  primitive  settlement  of  which  the  houses  perhaps 
had  no  mud  or  brick  walla,  and  consisted  merely  of  such  materiak  as  the 
tamarisk  branches,  palm  sticks  and  straw  of  which  the  modem  cattle 
shelters  and  temporary  huts  in  Nubia  and  Egypt  are  built.'    The  potsherds 

1.  Cl  AiBctiN  of  tli«  ArohMologiM]  Boitct  of  NaU*,  no.  7,  p.  17. 

2.  Wdgall,  BtpoTi  «t  a«  Anliiuitkt  of  loner  SMa,  PL  A  ud  p.  30. 


eUt  Kiuulgewtrbt  Mtueum  w  Leiptig.  AuMUBtint  AtggpUtdttr  AUerttimer 
dtf  BitgUn-etptdMiM,  1913. 

4.  PtotsNor  Junkw,  In  hi*  adminUe  pnblioktion  of  •  oemrterjr  t,  few  miloa  north 
of  the  Fint  Ctiuaot,  pointi  out  the  liffiiluitT  of  the  Sndi  in  that  hftU-Nnbiaa  r^oa  of 
Upper  Bgrpt  to   thoM  of  NnbU  ftnU  (BtrvM  lAtr  it*  OnUmfigai  m^  dm  FritdJteJm 

But  eee^Flith'e  deecription  <rf  the  pMcUel  (He  at  Dakkeh,  ^rcA.  Sunkuof  Nuhia 


1909-1910,  pp.  9-10,  where  he  fonnd  trace*  of  nibble 

Tallej,  now  ao  bare,  waa  probably  well  wooded  end  kbonnded  in  gante  and  paataie 

flooke ;    Ur.  firth  ohaneteriaea  the  predynaatio  popnlation  aa  apparently     a  hunt 

Tsoe  which  beoaine  paatonl  and  mibeeqnently  agricultDral,  and  for  this 

to  Egypt,' 


I  showed  oruameiit  of  coiiib-impressiona  like  certain  rare  pieces  (raiu  the 
I  Proto-dynastic  cemetery  beyond.     We  picked  up  also  many  flint  flakes, 
ft  polished  celt  of  dark  stone,'  a  copper  piercer,  and  a  much  worn  Proto- 
dynastic^   seal-cylinder   of   dark   serpentine ;    not   far   away  a  marble 
(limestone)  bangle,  attributed  by  Firth  to  the  C-group  period,  lay  in 
fr^mente  round  a  stone  where  it  had  been  broken  up.* 
I        About  200  metres  further  in  the  desert,  but  still  on  the  lowest  slope, 
I  some  denuded  pottery  and   bones  betrayed  the  presence  of  an  early 
'   cemetery.    We  excavated  this  completely  and  found  116  graves  with 
deposits  such  as  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Reisner  and  Mr.  Firth  to  the  Proto- 
dynastic  age,  occupying  an  area  about  35  metres  broad  from  east  to  west, 
and  120  metres  long  from  north  to  south.     The  cemetery  was  numbered  3, 
and  the  graves  were  numbered  1-59  {northern  half)  and  101-157  (southern 
half).     (See  PI.  II). 
I        The  graves  were  narrow  and  shallow  pits,  oval  or  rectangular  with 
\  Knmded  comers,  sunk  through  the  loose  top  sand  into  a  compact  alluvial 
noil  containing  sand  and  fine  gravel  which  was  firm  enough  for  the  walls 
to  stand  vertically  or  even  to  overhang  slightly.     The  gentle  slope  con- 
tinued evenly  westward  over  hard  stony  or  rocky  ground,  avoided  by  the 
grave-diggets,  which  formed  a  fairly  straight  boundary  to  the  alluvium. 
Iq  the  middle  and  east  where  the  loose  sand  was  deep  very  few  graves 
were  dug,  but  they  included  one  with  good  pottery,  gr.  148.     The  cemetery 
was  thus  divided  into  two  portions ;  the  graves  were  thickest  at  the  north 
and  south  edges,  and  along  the  west  side,  and  only  a  very  few  widely 
scattered  graves  connected  the  two  groups. 

The  well-defined  pits  in  the  hard  soil  were  often  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface.  The  deepest  and  largest  grave  (no.  147)  was  cut  1'30 
metres  into  this  soil,  while  some  only  touched  it  and  others  did  not  reach 
it  at  all,  the  loose  sand  continuing  beneath  the  interment.  The  surface 
conditions  may  have  changed  a  good  deal  by  denudation  in  the  thousands 
of  yeuB  whioli  have  passed  since  the  graves  were  made ;  but  contiguous 


Another  with  edge  wom  flat  trom  nae  u  s  rubber  was  found  in  tbe  Merottio 
ry.  in  the  rubbiBb  of  grave  ao.  3340  ;   a  third  was  found  ld  the  Rivergat«  Churcli, 
m  front  of  the  North  Sacristy. 

2.  Ct.  Reianer  Naga-rd-deT  I,  p.  119.  Petrie,  in  Aarienl  Bgypt,  1914,  61,  1815.  78. 
hot  oollected  over  a.  hundred  of  the  inscriptiooa  on  auoh  aeol  ojluiden,  attributing  them 
for  the  most  part  to  the  Pre-dynaatic  age.  Another  cylinder  waa  found  at  Faraa  in  the 
Heroitic  grave  2T4S. 


hero  VMM  probably  Moidental. 


graves  varied  giestly  in  depth  and  probably  had  done  so  from  the 
b^inning. 

The  pits  were  munly  oriented  to  about  30°-46°  east  of  north  by  the 
ootaiposs,  i.e.,  to  the  local  north  by  the  river,  the  extremes  of  variation 
being  0°  to  72".  They  were  all  very  umple,  uBually  oval,  rarely  abnost 
ciroular,  but  there  were  none  of  the  beehive  type.  Some  wero  reotangolar 
with  comers  more  or  lees  rounded.  No  trace  of  roofing  slabs  or  any  other 
superstructures  remained,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  brickwork.  The 
chief  difference  in  oonatruction  was  when  a  transverse  step  marked  o3  a 
slightly  shallower  continuation  of  tJie  burial  pit,  the  southern  portion 
containing  the  body  being  sunk  10  to  20  cm.  below  the  continuation 
(grs.  22,  36,  38,  39,  64,  101,  112).  Some  graves  (8,  23,  102)  had  a  small 
shallower  excavation  at  the  west  side  of  the  main  pit,  containing  charcoal 
and  burnt  stones.  In  56  a  child  was  buried  in  a  shallow  lateral  extension 
of  the  main  grave,  and  in  106  a  second  burial  was  m  a  lateral  extension  of 
full  depth.  In  114  there  was  a  very  thin  division  between  two  completely 
parallel  graves. 

Not  a  few  of  the  graves  had  been  disturbed  or  plundered  in  antdquity. 
Some  were  so  much  dcmuded  that  the  deposit  showed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  finer  pottery  was  almost  invariably  broken  or  crushed,  and 
of  o^auic  material  beyond  the  bones  very  few  traces  remained.  The 
skeletons  were  contracted,  usually  on  the  left  side  with  head  to  south. 
In  gis.  6  and  65  two  skeletons  faced  each  other,  one  lying  on  the  left  side, 
the  other  on  the  right  (in  grs.  42,  45,  two  skeletons  were  parallel).  In 
grs.  17, 19, 24, 27, 32, 46, 48, 62, 101, 104, 122, 142, 143, 150, 154, 157,  the 
skeleton  lay  on  the  right  side,  with  head  to  the  south.  In  grs.  12, 15,  38, 
56, 137, 141, 148,  the  head  lay  to  the  north,  and  in  grs.  39,  53,  with  head 
to  north,  the  body  lay  on  the  right  side.  Few  single  graves  (6, 42, 45, 147) 
contained  more  than  one  skeleton. 

The  other  contents,  even  when  they  appeared  not  to  have  been 
plundered,  varied  from  a  single  pot  (such  as  grs.  14, 15,  23,  25,  33,  36)  to 
more  than  thirty  pots  with  various  accompaniments  in  gr.  147,  where 
however,  there  seems  to  have  been  double  furniture  correspondiag  to  a 
double  interment.  One,  gr.  43,  contained,  along  with  the  skeleton  of  a 
woman,  only  two  very  rough  pots  and  a  bowl,  all  cracked  apparently  in 
the  firing. 

The  pottery  in  the  graves  was  all  hand  made.  It  included  (see  PI.  Ill 
for  the  t 


r  t,    Egyplian  poUery^ 

(a)  Large  jare  of  pink  ware,  often  with  drab  surface  ;  the  shapes  1,  2, 
I  and  3,  were  very  common,*  but  only  two  specimens  were  found  of  the 
I  shape  4,  with  three  knobs  or  rudimentary  handles.  Smaller  varieties  of 
I  ihe  same  claaa  5-9  were  scarce."  Coloured  decoration  in  stripes,  curves 
[  or  wavy  lines  occurred  only  on  4  (a  second  example  having  irregular 
I  fcnoba)  and  0.  Incised  figurea  and  marks  (PI.  Ill)  occurred  commonly  on 
f  the  form  2,  also  on  1, 5,  and  7,  but  were  not  observed  on  any  other  pottery 
[  in  the  cemetery. 

(6)  '  Wavy  handled '  jara  (forma  10-12)  were  very  scarce,  only  five 

'  specimens  being  found,*  grs.  15{E<)nul2),41  (form  10)  and  104, 142  (type  II* 

with  rough  brown  type  21,  and  bl.m.  rippled  typo  70,  edge  indented),  151. 

Unfortunately,  these   graves   contained   very   little   besides ;    one   may 

assume  the  probabihty  that  they  are  a  little  earlier  than  the  First  Dynasty. 

(c)  Flat-baaed  bowls  of  pink  ware  with  vortical  lines  of  pebble  polishing 

I  inside  (forms  13-17),  and  one  with  spout  (18).* 

A  curious  imitation  of  a  stone  vessel  with  shiny  buff  surface  is  seen 
[  in  19  (PI.  IV,  7). 

The  jar  39,  with  strainer,  though  of  rough  ware,  is  identical  with 
Egyptian  examples.* 
tl.    Native  icares— 

The  Egyptian  ware  of  this  period  is  generally  distinguished  by  hardness 

I  and  good  firing,  and  seldom  aims  at  anything  beyond  mere  utility.     The 

I  native  wares  are  softer  owing  to  weak  firing  in  open  kilns,  but  while  much 

is  altogether  of  miserable  quaUty,  decorative  and  artistic  aims  wore  still 

studied  by  the  potter  in  Nubia  with  brilliant  results. 

A  few  coarse  examples  of  what  may  be  native  wares  are  brown  through- 
out, with  rough  surface.     A  cup  of  this  ware,  fomid  alone  in  gr.  125,  has 
I  a  band  of  mdcly  incised  ornament  (PI.  V,  8).      In  gr.  148  (q.v.,  no.  5) 
18  an  example  of  a  fine  brown  ware,  a  large  thin  open  bowl,  polished 

1.  In  Egypt,  Pctrie,  Tarklian  I,  PU.  LI.  LVIl,  BCquenoe  dalea  77-81.  Thejf  mo 
E  ■peoially  ohaiactemtio  of  the  early  put  of  the  Firet  Dynaaty  snd  the  period  immediately 
I  pnceding  it,  see  the  table,  ib.,  p.  3. 

2.  lu  Egypt,  ib..  PI,  LVIil. 

3.  Id  Egypt,  Petrio,  TarUan  I,  PI.  SUX,  eoquence  date*  77-78. 

4.  Hero,  and  in  the  dnflcriptioiu  ot  the  graves,  oto.  '  typ'J  1 '  rt>fen  to  the  type 

rimeo,  while  '  form  1 '  or  '  1 '  only  refers  lo  ■paelmeiia  whiob  mors  or  loss  agree  with 
typo  numbered  1, 

5.  In  Egypt,  ib.,  PI.  SLVII. 
In  Egypt,  Petrie,  Naqaia,  PL  XU,  no.  SO  uld  p.  43. 


inside  and  out,  and  with  rim  evenly  and  delicately  gashed  like  some  of 
the  haeniatitic  ware  described  below. 

The  common  native  waie,  however,  has  a  black  core,  the  mirfaoe 
biownish,  ochreous  or  reddish.  Some  very  rough  and  coarse  examples  of 
pots  and  pans,  cracked  in  or  after  the  burning,  were  found  to  have  been 
elaborately  mended  by  boring  holes  for  (leather  t)  thongs  to  bind  the 
cracking  fragments  together  before  they  broke  oS,  but  Done  of  the  fine 
pota  were  so  mended.  Many  saucers  were  thin  and  well  smoothed  inside 
and  out.  Dishes  (shape  50)  were  thicker  but  well  smoothed ;  in  s  few 
cases  the  inside  was  painted  with  a  pattern  of  broad  red  lines  of  haematite 
laid  on  with  the  finger  (PI.  V,  4),  The  bowls,  etc.,  were  often  more  or 
lees  coloured  with  haematite  mixed  irregularly  with  the  clay  on  the  surface. 
Shapes  20-40  are  of  the  rougher  wares,  39  (Egyptian,  see  above)  and  40 
figuring  strainers.  Shapes  41-48  are  of  finer  surfaced  wares,  49  is  a  rough 
red  covering  saucer. 

Much  of  the  ware  was  painted  over  with  haematite,  highly  polished 
and  burnt  red  on  the  outside,  and  black  inside.  This  is  similar  to  the 
so-called  '  black  topped '  pottery  of  early  periods  in  Egypt,  except  that 
in  most  instances  the  black  externally  only  tinges  the  edge  and  does  not 
reach  down  the  side,  see  shapes  51-70.    Mr.  Firth  calls  it  black-mouthed.* 

In  Nubia  a  charming  variety  of  this  '  black-mouthed  *  ware  was 
obtained  by  applying  the  haematite  in  streaks,  hatchings,  Unee,  dabs,  or 
triangles,  producing  a  contrast  between  the  red  and  the  pale  brownish 
ochreous  colour  of  the  pliuu  surface.  Only  six  of  the  richest  graves  in 
the  cemetery  at  Faraa  contained  it.  In  some  examples  of  this  '  variegated 
haematitic  ware '  the  whole  surface  appears  to  have  been  painted  with 
haematite  and  then  wiped  more  or  less  irregularly,  leaving  the  colour  in 
varied  shades.  Some  specimens  are  very  fine,  the  ware  thinner  and 
lighter  than  is  ever  found  in  i^ypt.  Unfortunately,  they  have  generally 
been  crushed,  and  the  fragments  though  fairly  well  burnt  are  out  of  shape 
or  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  the  sand  through  long  ages,  so  that  they 
are  very  troublesome  to  repfur. 

The  outer  surface  of  some  fine  specimens  of  the  '  black-mouthed  * 
ware  has  been  covered  with  lines  of  short  thin  gashes  or  indentations, 
probably  made  with  a  comb,  and  afterwards  has  been  polished  so  that 
the  gashes  appear  only  as  a  faint  rippling  ;  the  edge  may  also  be  evenly 
marked  with  close  oblique  or  transverse  gashes,  like  the  milling  on  a  coin. 
I.     A.S.X.  nei^rlfor  190S-1S0O,  p.  IQ,  I'j09-10  p.  IQ. 
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Mr.  Leeds  has  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  Aahinolean  Miiaeuin  two 
Egyptian  examples  of  a  similar  uee  of  haematite,  and  rippling,  from 
NaqMeh.  A  Broooth  thick  bowl  of  bufT  ware,  type  L.196  (Petrie)  has 
been  painted  red  on  the  outside  and  the  red  then  wiped  ofi  irregularly 
(Ashni.  1895,  653  from  grave  114,  2)  and  a  cup,  type  L,2l,  of  the  same 
ware  has  rippled  surface  smeared  with  red  and  the  edge '  milled '  diagonally 
in  two  narrow  lines  (Ashm.  1895,  654  gr.  31).'  The  '  foreign '  pottery  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  civilisation  at  Tarkh&n  (T.  II,  PI.  LXXI) 
Beems  to  be  of  finer  clay,  with  bands  of  haematitic  or  similar  colouring. 

In  two  vessels  in  gr.  1 13  pricked  decoration  is  produced  by  impressions 
of  a  square-toothed  comb.  One  of  these  is  '  black-mouthed,'  and  the 
other  ia  a  pot  of  the  same  fabric  but  without  haematite  facing  or  polish 
(PI.  V,  9).  The  former,  with  another  ol  the  aamo  pecuhar  shape  and 
fabric  but  without  pricked  decoration  (PI.  V,  1  and  2),  is  closely  paralleled 
by  a  vessel  from  Egypt  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.' 

Stone.  Stone  vesseb,  common  in  the  Egyptian  graves  to  the  exclusion 
of  fine  pottery,  were  represented  only  by  two  small  quartz  cups,  in  grs.  54 
(PI.  IV,  4),  and  (poorer)  57,  and  two  objects  in  sandstone  (the  finer  in 
PI.  IV,  3),  pronounced  by  Mr.  Firth  to  be  censers,  from  the  double-burial 
grave  147.  Small  pairs  of  grindstones  (see  PI.  II)  were  found  in  several 
graves.  The  thin  oval  palettes  were  abundant,  all  of  quartz,  usually 
white  or  whitish,  sometimes  with  a  brown,  grey  or  preferably  pink,  tinge ; 
a  good  example  is  shown  in  PI.  II,  others  are  rougher  and  less  shapely, 
and  one  was  made  out  of  a  potsherd  (gr.  17,  5,  q.v.).  Little  groups  of 
polished  canielian,  agate  and  jasper  pebbles  were  frequent,  perhaps  for 
smoothing  and  burnishing  pottery,  while  a  larger  pebble  often  rested  on 
s  palette.  Flint  is  represented  by  a  single  flake,  in  gr.  110  (q.v.).  See 
also  Ornaments. 

Copper.  Flat  chisels  (PI.  IV,  12)  and  axe  heads  (ti.,  11)  occurred  in 
several  graves  (grs.  10,  11) ;  a  square-section  chisel  was  with  a  fish-hook 
(Pi.  rV,  14)  in  gr.  110.  Small  piercers  or  awls  were  frequent ;  an  excep- 
tionaUy  large  and  good  one  is  from  gr.  113 ;   short  piercers  were  fitted 


1.  A  bawl  from  Eiwiioonpolu  (Quibell  and  Oreen,  H,  II.  PI.  LXIV,  Gg.   1  and 

Sp.  22,  00)  ii  black  polished  inside  witb  outside  rippled  (i.e.,  pricked  and  burnished  over], 
iich  wonk  seems  absent  from  Junker's  Kubanbh  oemeteiy. 

2.  Figared  in  PI.  XIV,  Gk.  BO  ol  Petrie's  Diarpolit  Farm.  It  is  there  put  amongst 
'  blfwk  Inaisod '  VMsela  ;  in  reality  it  forms  (with  our  examples  and  A.S.X.  Beporl  190S-9, 
PL  40o,  Gg.  4)  a  speoial  variety  of  coarser  and  thiaker  bliek.moulbed  and  '  rsriegated 
L .!.>. .  — ^^  jjj^  itrap-pattems  edg«d  with  Inoised  line*. 
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with  bone  bandies  of  which  remains  were  found  (Fl.  IV,  13).  The  pieroen 
weie  geaerally  in  front  of  and  close  to  the  face,  chin  or  neck,  where  the 
tumda  wen  placed,  and  might  be  taken  for  kohl-sticks  or  the  like. 

OmamenU,  etc.  Cylinder  seal  of  ivory  (gi.  4,  see  PI.  II).  Bangles  of 
shell  (PI.  IV,  7),  ivory  (gr.  26),  one  of  bronze  wire  {PI.  IV,  9).  Beadt  :— 
Blue  glaze,  globnloi  (gr.  33),  la^  globular  (gi.  39),  cylindrical  (gr.  33), 
hammer-head  beads  and  othera  (gr.  26).  Pottery  :  oval  pinldsh  (gr.  33), 
very  large  with  herring  bone  pattern  (gr.  17,  see  PI.  IV,  5).  Ostrich  shell : 
disk  (gr.  111).  Shell :  lai^e  quoit-beods  (gr.  166),  small  Conns  (?),  (gr.  47). 
Camelian :  poppy-head  (PI.  IV,  6)  disk  (grs.  47, 156),  orucifonn  (gr.  69). 
Bock  crystal :  blue-glased  pendant  (gr.  39),  disk  beads  (gr.  47). 
Serpentine  :  tubolar  and  ring  beads  (gr.  13),  large  ring  bead  (PL  IV,  10), 
button  in  shape  of  buprestid  beetle  (PI.  IV,  8).'  Garnet:  disk  beads  (gr.  47). 

A  hollow  ivory  object,  probably  a  cup,  was  found  in  gr.  10,  q.v. 

Ostrich  eggs,  unomamented,  were  foimd  in  grs.  21,  31, 146  and  149. 

Mitce04nieous.  Various  pieces  of  red  ochreous  stone  (gr.  25).  Remains 
of  leather  (grs.  32,  104),  gum  (1),  (gr.  106c).« 

The  patterns  of  the  fine  pottery  imitate  basket  work,  in  which  the 
modem  Nubians  are  skilled.  The  baematitio  ware  of  all  kinds  seems 
hardly  to  occur  on  village  sites,  but  to  be  confined  to  the  graves,  and 
perhaps,  the  basket  pattern  specimens  were  manufactured  for  the  deceased 
alone  as  substitutes  for  the  familiar  but  perishing  vessels  of  plsitwork. 

Only  those  types  of  pottery  which  are  found  also  in  Egypt  and  ore 
probably  of  E^^tian  fabric,  bear  engraved  figures  (see  PI.  II) : — animals, 
birds,  fishes,  stars,  oars,  ropes,  and  other  objects  di£Gcult  to  identify. 
Host  are  on  form?  1  or  2,  two  are  on  form  6,  and  one  jar  with  many  designs 
(including  an  elephant)  is  type  7.  The  same  scratched  designs  are 
met  with  in  Egypt,  and  may  have  been  put  on  the  vessela  as  distinctive 
marks  by  their  owners,  or  simply  for  ornament. 

In  tiie  OTdioary  arrangement  of  a  well-provided  grave,  one  or  two  large 
jars  were  placed  at  the  foot,  each  covered  by  a  pan  ;  bowls,  dishes,  etc., 
were  laid  agunst  the  side  walls,  a  bowl  or  two  at  the  bead,  copper  tools  in 
the  hand,  and  the  palette  near  the  head. 

The  difScoltT'  of  sezing  the  skeletons,  always  considerable  for  on 
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amateur,  was  greatly  increased  by  the  rotten  condition  of  the  bones,  and 
in  only  a  very  few  cases  was  it  considered  worth  while  to  record  an  opinion. 
The  character  of  the  accompaniments  might  be  expected  to  vary  with  the 
sex  of  the  deceased,  and  aa  far  as  can  be  judged,  strings  of  beads,  armlets, 
and  the  small  copper  piercers  belong  to  women  exclusively.  All  three 
are  associated  with  skeletons  marked  as  female  in  31  and  147,  beads  are 
found  with  piercers  in  47,  106c,  113,  128,  155,  beads  with  bangle  in  26, 
piercers  occur  with  female  skeletons  in  49  and  61,  beads  with  a  female 
skeleton  in  39,  and  in  no  case  do  any  of  these  occur  with  a  skeleton  identified 
as  male.  On  the  other  hand  a  copper  chisel  is  associated  with  a  male 
skeleton  in  11  and  such  tools  do  not  occur  with  the  above  female  accom- 
paniments. It  is  worth  noting  that  palettes  are  frequent  with  both  sexes  ; 
probably  neither  polishing  pebbles  (for  pottery),  grinding  pebbles  nor 
grinders  are  exclusively  female,  see  11,  113,  116,  147,  and  the  beetle 
ornament  or  amulet  (110)  probably  belonged  to  a  man.  Ostrich  eggs 
were  in  women's  graves  in  31  and  145.  The  pebbles,  which  often  have 
haematite  or  red  ochre  upon  them  and  may  therefore  have  been  used 
for  polishing  pottery,  seem  to  shew  that  fine  potter's  work  was  not  then, 
as  among  the  modern  Barabra,  confined  to  women. 

The  larger  copper  toob,  celta  and  chisels  (grs.  10,  11,  110,  116),  and 
the  variegated  haematitio  wares  (grs.  4, 31, 113, 126, 147, 148)  were  confined 
to  the  larger  and  most  important  graves.  It  has  been  observed  by  Reisncr 
and  Firth  that  although  the  Nubian  Proto-dynastic  graves  vary  in  siz-e, 
they  do  not  rise  above  the  standard  of  those  that  would  bo  called  small 
and  poor  graves  in  Egyptian  cemeteries  of  the  same  period. 

It  would  seem  that  these  civilised  commimities  in  diflerent  centres 
of  Lower  Nubia  were  small,  and  probably  of  short  duration,  beginning  in 
the  time  just  preceding  Menes,  and  continuing  through  at  least  the  first 
half  of  the  First  Dynasty.  The  small  number  of  interments  in  our  cemetery 
agrees  with  Mr.  Firth's  observations  further  north.  The  cause  of  the 
disappearance  of  civilisation  from  Lower  Nubia  so  soon  after  its  spread 
up  to  the  Second  Cataract  may  be  sought  in  various  possibilities — the 
growth  of  prosperity  and  activity  in  Egypt  may  have  attracted  the  colonists 
back,  they  may  have  retired  before  famine  or  pressure  by  barbarous  foes, 
or  perhaps  Egypt  was  alienated  from  its  half-breed  cousins  and  raided 
them  to  destruction. 

Mr.  Wainwright,  using  the  rich  evidence  of  Tarkban  and  earlier  excava- 
tion in  Egypt,  worked  carefully  through  our  pottery  materials,  type- 
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drawings  and  tomb  records ;  from  the  Egyptian  t^pes  in  the  Faraa 
cemetery  he  concluded  that  Egyptian  influence  there  extended  from 
Petrie's  Sequence  Date  77  to  81,  correeponding  closely  with  the  rise  and 
expansion  of  the  First  Dynasty  to  its  zenith  under  Zer  and  Zet,  atbex 
which  it  dropped  off  rapidly.  As  to  the  native  wares,  Mr.  Woinwright 
found  the  material  too  scaaty  and  indefinite  to  fonn  series,  nor  oould  he 
dedde  whether  any  graves  were  made  in  the  cemetery  after  the  Egyptian 
importations  ceased.  His  detailed  discussion  is  preserved  with  the 
records. 

lu  Dr.  Reisner's  scheme,  the  '  A  period '  is  followed  by  a  '  B  period ' 
during  which  the  Egjrptian  settlers  amalgamated  with  natives  and  the 
connexion  with  E^ypt  weakened.  Of  this  we  recognised  no  trace  at  Faros. 
Professor  Junker  in  his  careful  and  critical  account  of  the  Proto-dynostio 
cemetery  at  £uban!eh,  is  inclined  to  put  some  of  the  eo-oalled  B-group 
graves,  which  are  always  very  poor  and  scanty,  somewhat  earUer  than  the 
A-gronp. 

The  A-group  in  the  Faros  cemetery,  tw  from  the  Egyptian  boundary, 
diows  an  obundonce  of  Egyptian  imports,  but  certain  Nubian  charoctec- 
istics  ore  here  occentuoted.  Block-mouthed  wore  was  found  by  Jonker 
in  the  Kubanleh  cemetery,  but  the  beautiful  vori^ated  hoematitic  ware 
is  first  traceable  in  the  Survey  work  in  the  Dobod  district,  about  30  km. 
south  of  the  First  Cataract,'  and  began  to  be  important  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dokkeh.^  Quortz  palettes  occurred  at  Kubonieb  with  the  Eg}rptian 
slate  polettes,  and  the  lotter  were  found  in  the  Survey  work  at  least  as 
far  south  as  Dokkeh,  but  ot  Faras  the  Egyptian  ones  are  completely  ousted. 

Plans  of  the  following  groves  ore  in  PI.  11 : — 

Grove  i,  depth  about  50,  plundered  anciently.  (1)  bowl,  type  for  64, 
var.  haem.,  fine  and  thin,  burnished :  the  exterior  varies  from  bright 
plum  colour  to  dull  orange,  herring  bone  in  red  on  the  oronge  over  the 
whole  surface,  in  places  the  red  obscures  the  yellow  ground  olmost  entirely, 
perhaps  as  the  result  of  the  final  polishing,  the  effect  of  the  rich  colour 
and  evanescent  pattern  is  very  pleasing ;  (2)  bowl  68,  os  tiie  last  but  thicker, 
bonds  of  red  triangles  on  the  yellow  ground,  D.17.>  From  the  filling, 
(3)  ivory  cylinder  seal,  2-6  X  15,  the  design  (see  PI.  II)  is  of  two  false 
doors  (the  stand  or  serekh  of  the  royal  hawk)  alternating  with  two  com- 

1.  Cem.  40,  gt.  89. 

2.  Cem.  79. 

3.  Meaonrea  ftre  in  oentiiuelrea.  D.  ii  the  diuneter  of  tho  month,  W.  the  grMtcrt 
width. 
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partments  in  one  of  which  is  a  figure  which  may  perhaps  be  interpreted 
as  a  woman  seated  on  the  ground  painting  her  eyea  with  kohl  from  a  shell 
seen  above  her,  in  the  other  a  smaller  serekh  with  a  symbol  resembling  the 
pole  and  crossed  arrows  of  Neith  but  set  on  its  side  instead  of  upright  (the 
long  hair  of  the  woman  ?  and  the  symbol  of  Neith  are  common  ou  the 
black  stone  seals  which  belong  to  about  the  time  of  the  First  Dynasty  in 
Egypt)  ;^  (-1)  bowl  65  as  (1),  outside  painted  red  and  variegated  through- 
out with  short  horizontal  '  wipings,'  D,17 ;  (4a)  paxt  of  rim  and 
side  of  similar  bowl  64-65,  very  fijie  and  thin,  D.  about  20 ;  (5)  pan  50 
rather  thick,  brownish,  painted  red  inside  and  polished,  leaving  four 
large  triangles  of  the  original  colour,  D.31 .  (1 ),  (3)  in  Aahm, ,  (4)  in  Khartum. 

Grave  5.  Adult,  male  (?).  (1)  pot,  type  1  4,  smooth,  pink,  slight 
vertical  burnishing  inside,  horizontal  outside,  W.19  ;  inverted  on  (2)  jar  1, 
H.52  ;  (3)  jar  3,  H.45  ;  (4)  bowl,  type  for  16,  thinnish,  red  inside  and  out, 
vertical  burnishing  inside,  TiV.26B  ;  (5)  pan  43,  rather  thin,  black  core, 
burnished  inside  and  out,  D.20  ;  (6)  pan  70,  outside  reddish,  inside  streakily 
painted  with  haematite  and  polished,  D,30 ;  (7)  (8)  lower  and  upper 
grinders  of  quartzite  ;  (9)  jar  7,  purple  wave  lines  on  shoulder  in  groups 
of  four,  H.24-5;  (10)  rhomboidal  quartz  palette  with  green  oxide,  L.15 
{PI.  II) ;  (11)  green  pebble  55  X  3'5.  On  right  ankle,  green  and  black 
glaze  beads.  Leather  about  foot,  knee  and  small  of  back.  (1)  and  (3)-{10) 
in  Brit.  Mus. 

Grave  6,  depth  62.  Legs  of  weatward  sk.  much  destroyed.  (1),  (2) 
jars  2,  the  second  incised  with  stone  axehead  ?  (PI.  Ill) ;  (3)  jar  l,some 
scratches  on  rim ;  (4)  pan,  type  41,  coarse  but  thin,  slightly  burnished 
with  haematite  ;  (5)  coarse  cup  27,  W.7  ;  fragments  resembling  (4)  and 
some  very  coarse  fragments,  lying  behind  3 ;  (6)  bowl  65,  bl.m.,  thin, 
W.21 ;  (7)  quartz  palette.  Infilling(8)half  of  small  bl.m.  cup  62  but  smaller 
and  narrower,  thin,  trace  of  wavy  pattern,  H.IO. 

Grave  10.  Arm  bones  in  fragments  stained  green.  (1)  bowl  68  bl.m. 
upright ;  (2)  similar  bowl,  inverted  over  (3)  bowl  63,  smooth  thin  brown, 
H.15'5  ;  (4)  copper  celt,  traces  of  basket  on  one  face,  L.12,  W,5'5,  haft 
end  towards  chest ;  (5)  hollowed  section  of  hippopotamus  1  tooth  forming 
socket,'  much  decayed,  L.  about  5  ;  (6)  bowl  type  17,  thin  pink  ;  (7)  jar  2, 
three  cuts  on  rim  and  marks  on  shoulder  (PI.  Ill) ;  (8)  cup  24  coarse  blackbh, 

1.  Reimer,  Naga  td  Det  I,  PU.  43,  44 ;   Pctrie,  Aj\eiwX  Egypt,  1914,  01.  1910,  IB. 

2.  The  above  was  tbo  impreesion  recorded.  Mr.  Firtb,  however,  found  ■imilu' 
hollowed  objects  of  ivory,  pierced  with  two  holes  at  the  rim,  which  he  calls  cups,  A.S.N. 
Stporl,  1909-10.  PI.  28b.     No  copper  or  other  ii 
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H.13 ;  (9)  jar  I,  pink,  ctobs  lines  scratched  on  shoulder  (Fl.  HE),  covered 
hj  (10)  fragments  coarse  blackish  with  heiring-bone  pattern  incised; 
(U)  jar  22,  coarse,  black  core  bunt  led,  H.  about  35. 

Grave  11,  sides  shelving,  depth  40.  Sk.  male.  (l}-(3}  bl.m.  bowb 
nested  together,  type  66,  type  68,  and  68 ;  (4)  two  pebbles ;  (5)  copper 
chisel,  L.23  (PI.  IV,  12),  resting  on  skull,  edge  pointing  behind  head ;  upon 
it,  (6)  quartzite  palette,  lower  side  stained  by  chisel,  upper  by  malachite ; 
(7)  part  of  sandstone  rubbing  slab' ;  (8)  thin  bowl  42,  red  inside  and  out, 
D.14 ;  (9)  jar  1 ;  (10)  jar,  type  51,  bl.m.  not  burnished ;  (11)  fr^ments 
bowl  44  ?,  probably  cover  of  (9). 

Grave  17,  depth  90.  (1)  jar  22,  coarse  blackiah,  upright ;  on  it  (2) 
bowl  42,  black  core,  reddish ;  (3)  bowl  42,  coarse  blackish,  D.  about  26. 
In  front  of  &ce  in  a  heap,  (4)  greenish  pebble,  resting  on  (5)  curved  oval 
palette  of  pink  potsherd,  L.9-50,  W.4-0,  resting  on  (6),  (7)  iron-stone 
rubbers;  (8)  translucent  reddish  pebble.  In  filling,  (9)  large  pottery 
bead  inoised  (PI.  IV,  6). 

Grave  22,  depth  30.  Sk.  .large,  female.  At  north  end  shelf  about 
9  higher.  (1)  jar,  type  3,  pink  ;  (2)  jar  2,  engraving  on  shoulder  (PL  V) ; 
(3)  pan  70  fiat-bottomed,  red,  placed  on  edge ;  (4)  behind  last  on  edge, 
shallow  bl.m.  cup,  shape  as  PI.  IV,  16 ;  (5)  cup,  type  26,  Uun  smootii 
reddish  brown,  W.ll ;  (6)  quartz  palette ;  (7)  rubbing  pebble,  green 
quartz. 

Grave  31,  depth  in  gebel  90.  On  level  of  top  of  gebel  at  N.  end,  (1) 
ostrich  egg,  emptying  hole  in  side ;  (2)  pot  64  var.  haem.,  red  criss-cross 
below  rim  to  near  middle,  the  rest  with  leaf-shaped  red  blotches,  W.13, 
covering  (3)  pot  23  coarse  brownish,  H.15,  inverted.  On  floor,  (4)  jar  2 
engraved  fish-tail  1  (PI.  Ill) ;    (5)  strainer  jar,  type  39,  coarse  reddish ; 

(6)  bowl  43  but  shallower,  reddish  brown,  D.19,  inverted ;   beneath  it 

(7)  bowl  with  intumed  flat  rim,  var.  haem.,  pinkish  brown,  thick  and 
rather  coarse,  rim  and  two  red  bands  outlined  by  incised  lines,  W.17, 
(PI.  V,  2),  inverted ;  (8)  five  pohshed  pebbles ;— one  green  jasper  3-5, 
fonr  bright  caznelian,  purple,  yellow,  and  red  25  to  '75  (9)  deep  cup 
var.  haem.,  fine  pinkish  yellow,  at  rim  band  of  criss-cross  in  red  between 
horizontal  lines,  and  another  below  middle,  H.11 ;  (10)  similar  cup,  band 
of  triangles  in  compartments  below  rim,  and  another  on  lower  half  (PI.  V, 
6) ;  (11)  bowl  46,  very  fine,  thin  and  light,  inside  highly  burnished,  outside 
covered  with  short  red  lines  somewhat  curved  in  vertical  bands  producing 

1.    Vtei  M  i«Mt«  T    Ct  JimkM  Xii6m*e&-5M,  p.  87. 
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a  Idiul  of  basket-work  eSect,  W.13  ;  (12)  bowl  68,  less  fiiie,  closely  dappled 
with  circulftT  blotches  (PI.  V,  3) ;  (13)  simtla-r  bowl,  leaf-shaped  blotches, 
W.15'5 ;  (li)  bowl  or  cover,  triangles  Uke  lotus  flowers  from  edge  to 
shoulder  (PI.  IV,  16) ;  (15)  small  cup,  thin,  wiped  horizontal  scale  pattern 
(PI.  IV,  17) ;  (16)  pan  50,  brownish  mixed  with  red  outside,  inside  painted, 
with  vague  rectilinear  pattern  in  broad  red  lines,  not  highly  bumiahed, 
D.32'6,  containing  (17)  quartz  palette  with  green  stain  on  conve,x  side 
three  pebbles,  green,  white,  and  banded,  and  four  small  reddish  pottery 
barrel  beads ;  (18)  touching  left  cheek  fine  thin  and  flat  palette  of  white 
quartz,  105  X  65;  beneath  it  (19)  copper  kohl-stick  or  piercer,  L.10-5; 
(20)  on  r.  wrist  twisted  copper  bangle  (PI,  IV,  9);  (21)  beneath  hands 
large  pan  type  50,  much  red  outside,  inside  with  broad  curved  red  bnes 
(PI.  V,  4) ;  (22)  in  front  of  chest  large  cowrie.  The  skull  rested  on  a  mass 
of  fibrous  atuff,  probably  the  hair.  Round  neck  long  string  of  camelian 
and  ganiet  beads,  each  kind  apart,  the  camelian  apparently  at  back  of 
neck  reaching  to  front  where  gameta  began,  three  green  glazed  beads  from 
front  of  neck  perhaps  on  same  string.  On  left  ankle  string  of  large  shell 
beads.     (All  in  Brit.  Mus.  except  21  in  Ashm.). 

Grave  38,  depth  43,  north  end  considerably  undercut,  with  shelf  H.18. 
Sk.  of  child.     (1)  saucer,  type  49,  coarse  reddish,  not  reversed,  D.8-5, 
closing  mouth  of  (2)  jar  5  but  rim  out-turned,  coarse  reddbh,  H.21  ;   (3) 
1  quartz  palette. 

Grave  55,  depth  in  hard  sand  and  gebel  90,  undercut  on  west  side. 
r  Lateral  shelf  H.25  with  sk.  of  child.  (1)  jar  3  H.41,  engraved  (PI.  Ill), 
I  fragments  of  bowl  as  cover  ? ;   (2)  thick  quartz  polisher  L.ll. 

Grave  lOG,  skull  at  S.  end,  lateral  extension  A  of  same  depth.  (1) 
I  barrel-shaped  jar,  var.  haem.,  paler  and  darker  red  in  horizontal  lines  not 
[much  contracted,  oblique  impressions  on  edge  (Pt.  V,  5)  H.16,  W.15; 
[  (2),  (3),  (4)  bl.m.  bowls  69  ?  ;  (5)  jar  1  *  incised  (PI.  Ill) ;  jar  33  ?  coarse 
I  reddish  ;  (7)  cup  23,  very  coarse,  H.15'5,  containing  (8)  cup  27,  very  coarse, 
[  H.8;  (9)  jar  4,  three  knobs  on  shoulder,  band  of  ripple  lines  above  shoulder 
,  from  which  triple  ripple  bands  extend  vertically  to  base  ;  (10)  cup,  type  28, 
I  coarse  brown;   (11)  rhomboid-oval  quartz  palette,  gi'een  stain. 

Grave  110,  denuded,  lower  part  of  sk.  destroyed.  (1)  jar  2,  incised 
(PI.  in);  (2)  bl.m.  bowl  46,  D.215;  (3)  deep  bowl  23?  coarse,  H.14; 
(4)  cup  27  W.7'5  ;  (5)  flmt  flake,  fiat,  one  edge  serrated  and  polished  by 
wear,  476  x  1'30 ;  (6)  round  hammer  stone  of  quartzite ;  (7)  copper 
fish  hook,  L.3-8  (Ph  IV,  14) ;  (8)  copper  chisel,  flat  153  x  27  ;  (9)  another 
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lying  on  it,  square  section  10-3  x  I'O,  (both  PL  m) ;  (10)  white  quartz 
palette  L.9'8 ;  (11)  on  neok  as  button,  bupreetid  beetle  of  hard  whitish 
stone,  section  triangular,  pierced  transversely  beneath  (PI.  IV,  7). 

Grave  113,  depth  60.  (1)  jar,  type  1,  slight  knobs  on  belly,  groups  of 
horizontd  ripple  lines  in  dull  red  above  middle,  incised  (PL  III) ;  (2)  (3) 
upper  and  lower  grinders  of  quartz ;  (i)  bowl  with  intumed  rim,  bLm., 
polished,  plain  baud  round  middle  edged  with  incised  Unes,  simitar  buids 
proceeding  from  it  at  intervals  obliquely  to  the  rim  and  to  near  the  plain 
base,  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  prickings  of  comb  of  seven  prongs 
arranged  roughly  in  chevrons  (PL  V,  1) ;  (5)  jar  7,  pink  H.18  ;  (6)  jar  8 
but  more  rounded,  red,  on  shoulder  five  groups  of  three  curved  lines  like 
6,W.14;  (7)  hke  (5),  H.24-&,  hole  in  side  ;  (8)  jar,  thin  but  coarse,  reddish 
brown,  above  middle  herring-bone  bands  of  neat  comb  impressions,  kind 
ofdog-toothonrim,  H.17,  (PL  V,9);  (9)iar64,var.  haem.,  bands  of  short 
vertical  lines  resembling  pUiting,  D.22 ;  (10)  bowl,  type  13,  horizontal 
burnish  outside,  vertical  inside  D.3&;  (11)  cup  31  fine  bLm.,  H.16 ; 
(12)  bowl  64,  var.  haem.,  deep  red,  leaving  horizontal  tongues  of  orange 
in  vertical  rows,  D.22'5 ;  (13)  cup  as  PL  V,  6,  two  rows  of  red  triangles 
from  rim  to  middle,  lower  haU  irregularly  painted  red,  H.13 ;  (14)  bowl 
16-46,  var.  haem.,  horizontal  scale  pattern  D.18'5 ;  (16)  beneath  (10), 
phun  red  bowl  41  D.33 ;  (16)  beneath  last,  bowl  42  but  deeper,  thin  yellow, 
painted  red  and  bunushed  inside  and  out  D.24  ;  (17)  fine  quartz  palette  ; 
(18)  on  hands  copper  stick  one  end  tapering  to  point,  the  other  thinned 
to  a  curved  edge,  perhaps  for  cuttbg,  L.15*4  (PL  II) ;  (19)  large  '  poppy 
seed '  beads  of  c&melian  (PI.  IV,  6) ;  (20)  two  spirals  of  copper  wire 
apparently  from  r.  ear  ;•  (21)  beneath  (8),  oval  burnishing  pebble,  greenish, 
L.5'25 1  (22)  many  burnishing  pebbles  lying  in  a  mass  of  haematite. 

Grave  122,  double,  or  with  recess  for  offerings  on  west.  Sk.  female. 
(1)  quartz  palette  ;  (2)  jar  2,  pinkish. 

Grave  147,  depth  130,  all  sides  somewhat  overhai^ing.  At  75  to  100 
above  floor  are  holes  (some  of  them  mouse  holes),  which  may  have  held 
branches  tor  roofing.  Sk.  female,  and  oval  pile  of  male  bones  at  S.  end, 
perhaps  deposited  in  a  bag.  Most  of  the  floor  had  been  strewn  with 
reeds  rather  than  a  mat,  before  the  burial.  (1)  to  (4)  jars  1,  (2)  with 
indsed  oryx  ?  (PL  III) ;  (5)  jar  3  ;  (6)  bowl  64  var.  haem.,  close  horizontal 
streaks  of  red  to  below  middle,  after  which  all  red,  D.16,  containing  (7) 
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bowl  25,  fine  thin  pink  D.U'S  ;  (8)  ae  (6),  but  the  stripes  iii  compartments 
like  wicker  work  ;  (9)  cup  24  but  narrow  flattened  baae,  plain  pink,  red 
wash  in  places,  H.13  ;  (10)  bowl  i2,  fine  pinky  brown,  W.17  ;  (11)  cup  24 
rough,  H.15  ;  (13)  bowl  64  reddish  brown  H.15-5 ;  (13)  bowl  25  but  less 
pointe<l,  yeUowish,  slightly  burnished  D.15 ;  (14)  two  bowb  16,  vertical 
buniiah  inside,  D.22'5  and  23'5 ;  (15)  fragments  as  60,  reddish  brown 
unevenly  streaked  with  orange ;  (16)  cup  27  yellowish,  not  smoothed 
H.5'5 ;  (17)  vessel  type  19,  thick  pale  polished,  doubly  pierced  lugs 
(PI.  V,  7) ;  (18)  bowl  43,  narrow  flat  base,  yellowish,  core  black,  D.15, 
containing  (19)  bottle  38,  yeUowish,  smoothed  H.7  ;  (20)  jar  1  or  2 ; 
(21)  very  large  bowl  17,  red,  vertical  burnishing  inside,  W.60  ;  (22)  pan 
as  70,  thick  pink,  core  black,  incomplete  D.45  ;  (23)  fragments  of  jar 
sealing  impressed ;  (24)  bowl  65,  fine,  thin  bl.m.,  D.18,  inverted  over 
(25)  bowl  45,  reddish  brown,  W.20 ;  below  it  (26)  pan  41,  brown  with 
haematite  wash,  polished,  D.20 ;  (27)  bowl  16,  plain  reddish  brown 
(imitating  shape  of  the  Egyptian  bowls  with  vertical  burnish) ;  beneath  it 
(28)  pan  70  red  clay,  inner  face  lightly  and  vaguely  patterned  in  red  and 
yelIow,D.31;  (29)  bowl  64,  fine  thin  bl,m.,W.16-5  ;  (30),  (31)  one  bowl  68 
with  small  flat  base,  var.  haem.,  basket-work  pattern  (as  Firth,  A.S.N. 
Report  for  1908-9,  PI.  46,  2),  D.19'5  ;  (32)  bowl  65,  fine  var.  haem.,  two 
bands  of  plain  triangles  followed  by  band  of  basket-work  triangles,  base 
plain  ted,  D.21-5  ;  (33)  disk  of  pale  sandstone  hollowed  at  top,  the  curved 
sides  divided  into  triangles  by  black  incised  lines,  opposite  pairs  of  triangles 
coloured  black  and  yellow,  H.6-5,  D.13,  (PI.  IV,  3) ;  (34)  similar  object, 
rough  and  plain,  sUghtly  hollowed,  sides  straight,  D.U'5,  H.8 ;  (35), 
(37)  upper  rubbers  of  quartz ;  (36),  (38)  flat  oval  lower  stones  of  purple 
quartzite;  (39)  before  the  face,  copper  piercer  1,  one  end  flattened 
and  split,  L.12'5  ;  (40)  on  left  arm,  two  shell  armlets  ;  on  neck  (41),  (42) 
one  ?  string  of  garnet  disk  beads  with  a  few  glaze  and  camelian.  In 
filling  (43)  ring  bead  of  green  translucent  soap-stone,  D.1-75,  (PL  IV,  10) ; 
(44)  conical  shell,  end  bored  for  use  as  pendant,  L.3'25.  (Some  of  the 
objects  are  figured  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Metrop,  Mas,,  New  York,  VIII, 
202,  including  nos.  2,  21  in  the  uppermost  figure,  part  of  31,  32  in  the 
lowermost). 

Grave  148,  in  sand.  Principal  {t)  interment  B  destroyed  except  skull, 
potterj-  in  position  except  (8)  and  (9)  probably  displaced  from  here;  A,  ek, 
of  child,  head  due  north.  (1),  (2)  jars  3,  H.54 ;  (3)  cup  type  60,  coarse 
bl.m.  (4)  bowl  15  pink,  misshapen,  D.23'5  to  27  ;  (5)  bowl  43  but  shallower, 
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fhin,  polished,  brownish,  rim  with  hening-boDe  indeoted,  D.30'6,  H.11 ; 
(6)  pot,  type  86,  reddish  faced  with  whitish,  gioupe  of  three  curved  lines 
in  brown;  (7)  jar,  type  7,  pink,  incised  (PI.  Ill);  (8)  pot22,mud-oolouxed, 
H.24'5 ;  (9)  cap,  fine  and  thin  var.  haem.  in  concentric  ciidee,  D.16 
(PI.  IV,  15) ;  (10)  greyish  quartz  palette,  green  ataon  125  X  75 ;  (11), 
(12)  similsi  white  9x6  and  12  x  7-5 ;  (13)  at  skull  copper  awl,  four- 
sided,  end  pointed,  set  in  bone  haft,  total  L.11  (PI.  IV,  13). 


COKTKNTB  OF  PlATBS  IV,  V 


Fl.  IV,  1,  2,  quartz  palaeolith  (see  p.  3).  3,  sandstone  censer  (t)  so.  ^, 
gr.  147,  S3.  4,  oval  vessel  ol  whitish  quartz  9-6  x  6-6  (sc.  about  }),  Br.  64,  4, 
with  coarse  pottery  S3 1,  46  1,  26 !,  palette,  and  opaque  grey  pebble,  L.6. 
5,  potteiT  bead,  so.  j^,  gr.  17,  9.  6,  camelian  beads,  so.  ^,  gr.  113,  19. 
7,  stone  button,  sc.  ^,  gr.  110, 11.  8,  shell  bangle,  D.6-6,  so.  A,  gr.  69,  two 
on  r.  wtist  of  child,  on  r.  ankle  two  green  glaze  beads  and  one  cruciform  of 
■hell.  9,  twisted  oopper  bangle,  bc.  fy,  gr.  31,  20.  10,  soapstone  bead,  bo.  ^, 
gr.  147,  43.     11,  copper  aze  head,  bg.  A,  gr.  10,  4.     12,  copper  dusel,  so.  ^, 

fr.  11, 6.  13,  oopper  awl,  sc.  ^,  gr.  148, 13.  14,  fish-hook,  ec.  ^,  gr.  110,  7. 
6,  cup,  sc.  A.  P- 1*8,  9.  16, 17,  sc.  A,  18 x 7-6  and  123 x 5-5  gr.  31,  14-16. 
PI.  V.  1,  indsed  bl.  m.  bowl,  sc.  about  J,  22  x  16-5  gr.  113,  4.  2,  indsed 
var.  haem.  bowl,  sc.  about  \,  gr.  31, 7.  3,  var.  haem.  bowl,  sc.  about ),  IS  x  11, 
gr. 31, 12.  4,  dish,  sc.  A,  31  x  165  gr.  31,  21.  5,  jar, sc. about  J, gr.  106, 1. 
6,sc.A.H.ll,W.7,  gr.Sl.lO.  7,  sc.  ^,  H.9-5,  gr.  147, 17.  8,  coarse  brown 
cup,  band  of  rough  and  variable  hatchings  between  incised  lines,  H.IO,  D.12, 
in  N.  end  of  smsJl  shallow  empty  gr.  iS.     9,  indsed  jar,  sc.  ^,  gr,  113,  8. 
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PROTO  DYNASTIC 


A  FIBULA  OF  CYPRIOTE   TYPE  FROM 
RHODES 


By  the  courteay  of  Dr.  A.  Maiuri,  the  learned  and  energetic  Curator 
of  the  Museum  of  Rhodes,  I  am  permitted  to  publish  jet  another  example 
of  the  rate  type  of  Fibula  already  described  by  me  in  these  Annals 
(Vol.  V,  p.  129),  and  assigned  to  the  Early  Iron  Age  of  Cyprus,  from 
which  island  all  examples  hitherto  described  have  come. 

The  fibula  now  illustrated  was  acquired  by  purchase  in  Rhodes, 
under  circumstances  which  make  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  found  in 
the  Greek  necropolis  of  Camirua  (Kameiros) ;  there  is  not,  however,  any 
record  of  associated  objects,  which  might  help  to  determine  its  date. 

It  is  of  bronze,  fairly  well  preserved,  except  the  pin,  which  is  decayed 
and  bent.  The  length  from  catch  to  hinge,  is  "11  m.,  or  about  the  average 
size  for  this  class  of  fibula.  The  central  knob  is  rather  smaller  than 
UBual,  but  has  the  transverse  perforation  which  marks  the  more  primitive 
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members  of  the  class.  A  notable  peculiarity  b  that  the  pin  is  attached 
to  the  bow,  not  by  a  coiled  spring,  but  by  a  hinge ;  not  extemporized, 
as  in  some  early  Cypriote  fibulae  (probably  after  breakage),  but  pact  of 
the  original  design.  The  necessary  elasticity  of  the  pin  was  supplied  by 
the  quahty  of  the  bronze,  when  strained  against  the  '  atop  '  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  hinge.  Another  curious  feature  is  that  the  butt-end  of  the 
pin  projects  beyond  the  hinge  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  second  perforation, 
like  that  for  the  hinge-pin,  but  now  steamed  and  broken.  It  looks  as 
though  this  had  been  the  original  place  of  the  hinge-pin ;  damaged  in  use, 
and  replaced  by  a  fresh  perforation  further  down  the  shaft  of  the  pin. 

The  drawing  was  kindly  made  for  me,  under  Dr.  Maiuri's  supervision, 
by  the  draughtsman  of  the  Rhodian  Museum,  Mr.  Husni. 


PHEIDIPPIDES:  A  STUDY  OF  GOOD   FORM 
IN  FIFTH  CENTURY  ATHENS* 

By  W.  R.  HALUDAT,  B.A.,  B-Lrn. 

In  aiistooratio  faBhioa  as  in  other  things  the  Utter  half  of  the  Kfth 
Centuiy  B.O.  was  a  time  of  transition.  In  the  period  of  the  Feisian  wais, 
the  loDio  Inzuiy  of  FeisistrateaD  Athens  had  been  Buoceeded  by  a  reactioD 
towuds  simplicity  ;*  the  Ionic  linen  tunic  uid  the  golden  grasshopper 
comb  had  gone  out  of  fashion.*  The  tendency  was  antagonistdo  to  any- 
thing smacking  of  Oriental  efieminacy,  and  the  conqueron  of  the  Mede 
adopted  the  style  of  the  leading  military  state  among  the  patriot  Greeks. 
The  Ath^iian  man  of  fashion  wore  his  hair  long  and  curled*  in  imitation 
of  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae,*  red  Laconian  shoes  were  on  Us  feet,*  and 
he  carried  in  his  hand  a  walking-stick  of  the  true  Laconian  carve.*  His 
political  sympathies  were  with  the  champions  of  conservatism,  and  alike 
the  character  and  stability  of  the  Spartan  constitution  aroused  his  admira- 
tion. The  athletic  and  mihtary  prowess  of  the  Spartiate  appealed  to 
him ;  boxing  becwne  a  fashionable  amusement,  and  broken  ears  an 
honourable  distinction.'  Most  things  the  Athenian  aristocrat  conudered 
were  not  only  difierently  but  better  managed  in  Lacedaemon  than  by 
the  upstart  sailor  democracy  at  home." 

M^aclee,  the  son  of  Megscles,  one  imagines  to  have  been  of  this 
school.'  When  Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias  was  hounded  out  of  pubUc 
life  by  the  new  generation,  he  despaired  of  politics."^  It  gave  him  no 
pleasure,  he  would  say,  to  nib  shoulders  with  the  great  unwashed  in  the 
Assembly."  Public  hfe  was  no  longer  fit  for  a  gentleman.  That  fellow 
Fericles,  his  own  relation  too,  had  started  the  systematic  bribery  of  the 
rabble.  They  might  boast  of  their  progress,  of  their  harbours,  docks, 
and  the  like,  but  where  was  it  going  to  end  t  As  far  as  he  could  see,  progress 
had  eUminated  honesty,"  made  the  people  BUves  of  a  largess  or  bribe," 
and  created  a  race  of  corrupt  and  useless  sycophants,  minding  everybody's 
busmees  but  their  own.**  There  is  no  livmg  nowadays  in  Athens  for  the 
informers.**  And  look  at  the  kind  of  man,  which  payment  for  political 
duties  is  bringing  into  public  life.     In  the  place  of  Aristeides,  Themistocles 


„        .  ,  ,  oted  in  E^ngltsh,  the  traiuUtioai 

of  RogeiB  aad  Jebb  are  ngpectivelj  emplojed.  The  raferenoe*  >&o  owe  mnok  to  Uw 
aotM  of  thew  MholMS.  The  Qnmbenng  of  th«  fngments  of  Aiutophuua  u  that  of  ths 
Oxford  Text. 
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and  Miltiadea  you  have  Lj^icrates,  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus."  To  be  a 
gentleman  or  to  have  had  s  liberal  education  was  nowadays  &  positive  bar 
to  a  political  career."  In  fact  to  come  to  the  front  you  had  to  be  aome 
sort  of  huckster  or  other. "  The  whole  tone  of  public  life  had  been  lowered. 
You  coiiJd  see  it  in  the  way  these  poUtical  adventurers  bawl  and  gesticulate 
instead  of  making  a  speech.'"  And  the  eloquence  of  the  statesman  has 
disappeared  in  the  torrent  of  slang  phrases,  catchpenny  metaphors  of  the 
market  place  and  oracular  rubbish  with  which  this  tarmer  fellow  over- 
whelms his  audience.*"  They  were  always  urging  expeditious  to  Carthage 
and  Gfod  knows  where ;  it  would  be  a  service  to  the  State  to  put  them  on 
their  sale  trays  and  launch  them  out  to  sea  to  voyage  to  the  kites  and 
crows.*' 

In  such  terms  we  may  imagine  Megacles  holding  forth  at  the  club  over 
a  game  of  dice  or  draughts.  His  political  animus  was  no  doubt  embittered 
by  the  increasing  demands  on  his  purse.  Democratic  finance  seemed 
to  be  based  upon  the  blackmail  and  spoliation  of  the  rich,  and  it  but  added 
insult  to  injury  that  the  bulk  of  the  spoils  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
poUticians  rather  than  to  the  benefit  of  their  dupes.**  There  was  no  justice 
for  a  gentleman  in  the  courts  when  juries  were  reminded  that  convictions 
were  necessary  in  order  to  finance  the  payment  of  their  salaries.*'  What 
with  liturgies  and  property  taxes  the  demagogues  seemed  to  think  that 
they  could  bleed  the  gentlemen  to  any  extent.**  And  living  had  become 
very  expensive  for  a  Megacles,  who  was  too  great  a  gentleman  to  improve 
his  fortune  by  work,^"  Thetown  house  withitsmarble  pillars**  and  frescoed 
hall*'  had  to  be  kept  up.  An  Alcinaeonid  had  a  position  to  maintain, 
and  he  felt  it  hia  duty  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  entertaining,  both  private 
and  public.*^  Nor  did  the  democrats  seem  to  realise  that  a  gentleman 
who  kept  up  a  certain  style  was  doing  a  public  service  and  benefiting  the 
city  as  a  whole.*"  The  world  was  topsey  turvey,  and  every  Jack,  nowadays 
thought  himself  a  good  deal  better  than  hia  master.  Even  the  slaves 
give  themselves  the  airs  of  Athenian  eitizena.^"  And  the  price  of  slaves 
was  preposterous.  At  the  last  New  Moon  Fair^'  he  had  had  to  pay  over 
300  dr.  for  a  Syrian.*^  But  a  man  in  his  position  could  hardly  walk  down 
Odeura  Street  with  fewer  than  three  attendants.^*  By  Poseidon,  he 
would  give  something  to  be  in  the  capacious  shoes  of  the  founder  of  his 
family,**  or  have  half  the  money  that  had  been  thrown  away  on  that 
facade  at  Delphi, ^^  His  stud  cost  him  a  pretty  penny,  too,  but  after  all 
one  must  have  a  pair  of  Corinthian  thoroughbreds.**    He  had  been 


amofled  the  other  day  at  the  barber's."  While  SporgUns**  was  moDioaring 
him,*"  a  dirt^  monkey-faced  fellow,  who  looked  as  though  3roa  ooold  have 
bought  hihi  up  lock,  stock  and  banel  for  five  minae,  had  come  in  and 
started  arguing  that  he  waa  the  richest  man  in  the  shop,  because  he  had 
no  expenAee.*"  A  shrewd  fellow  that ;  most  of  the  isbble  didn't  seem  to 
realise  what  it  cost  a  gentleman  to  live  nowadays. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Laoonian  simplicity  of  fashion  had  been 
somewhat  tempered  to  the  needs  of  a  society  enriched  by  Persian  booty 
and  the  spoils  of  empire.  A  Spartan  'would  hardly  have  recopuBed 
its  habit  as  his,  and,  if  the  clothes  renuuned  Laconian  in  cat,  their  material 
waa  of  purple  and  fine  linen.*'  Laoonism  was,  in  fact,  an  affectation  to 
which  none  but  the  philosophers  paid  more  than  lip  service.** 

The  growth  of  luxury  was  inevitable.  The  Piraeus  had  become  the 
central  mart  for  the  civilised  world.**  To  it  flowed  the  commodities  of 
all  coontrieB,  and  even  those  most  valuable  of  rarities  only  to  be  found 
on  the  fringes  of  the  known  world.**  To  AthenB,a8  to  the  oourtof  Solomon, 
the  sh^  brought  home  their  peacocks,  apes  and  ivories.*' 

But  the  development  of  commerce  had  had  a  further  result.  During 
the  Vm^  Years  the  baluice  of  wealth  in  the  conamunity  waa  changing 
hands.  It  was  passing  from  the  old  aristocracy  to  the  skilfal  investor 
like  Nicias,  in  turn  to  pass  from  him  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  slave  or 
freedmui  banker  like  Pasion.  Rehitively,  the  class  to  which  M^^acles 
belonged  was  becoming  poor,  while  at  the  same  tiine  family  pride  forbade 
a  reduction  in  their  style  of  hving. 

Megaclee  may  well  have  been  short  of  ready  money,  and  was  no  doubt 
anxious  to  get  his  niece  off  hia  hands.  She  had  turned  fifteen**  and  it 
waa  high  time  that  she  was  married.  Old  What-is-her-name,  the  match- 
maker,*' had  brought  an  offer  from  Strepsiades.  The  fellow  was  a  bit  of  a 
boor,  of  course,  with  his  big  hobnailed  boots,'*  but  he  had  a  nice  fittie 
property  at  Kikynna,*'  and  his  father,  who  was  notoriously  close,'"  must 
have  left  him  pretty  well  off.  And  probably  he  would  not  press  the  matter 
of  dowry  in  a  match  socially  so  advantageous.  The  girl  m^ht  do  a  great 
deal  worse. 

The  girl  herself  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  marriage.  She  was 
tired  of  being  told  that  little  girls  should  not  see  nor  hear  anything  nor 
ask  questions,*'  and  of  listening  to  her  aunt's  lectures  upon  modeet  be- 
haviour." Her  husband  sounded  rather  countrified,  but  she  had  been 
told  111  a 
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boot,''*  He  Beemed  to  be  pretty  well  off  and  she  would  be  able  to  wheedle 
Iiiiri.  What  lovely  saffron  robea,  transparent  Cimmerian  vesta  and 
embroidered  dresses  she  would  buy.**  She  would  have  nothing  but  the 
finest  Mileaian  wool  and  Amorgoa  linen  in  her  house.** 

And  so  on  the  lucky  fourth'*  of  the  fashionable  month*'  they  were 
married,  the  bride  radiant  in  a  lovely  wedding  dreaa,**  But  Strepaiades 
soon  became  alarmed  at  his  wife's  extravagance.  She  was  always  wasting 
money  upon  scents  and  sweets.**  He  had  tried  in  vain  to  laugh  her  out 
of  the  use  of  powder,  rouge  and  high-heeled  Bhoes.*<*  But  worse  than  her 
extravagance  was  her  waste.  She  could  spin  and  cook,  and  was  not  idle, 
but  she  was  a  thoroughly  bad  housekeeper,  with  no  idea  of  method  or 
order,  and  the  money  seemed  to  raelt  away  in  a  fashion  calculated  to  make 
old  Pheidon  turn  in  his  grave.*>  He  had  been  driven  at  last  to  taking  the 
store-room  out  of  her  hands  and  locking  it  up.*'  There  had  been  a  scene 
about  that — she  had  even  tried  to  hit  him  with  a  aUpper.*>  In  fact, 
although  it  never  became  a  scandal,  like  the  quarrels  of  Panaetius,  the 
cutler,  with  his  wife,**  their  married  life  waa  stormy.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  wife  had  aome  grounds  for  complaint.  She  waa  bored  with  her 
husband's  endlesa  talk  of  ohves,  sheepfolds  and  honey  bees.*'  He  waa  so 
slovenly  in  his  dress,  too,  and  she  did  object  to  the  smell  of  the  farm- 
yard being  brought  into  the  bedroom.** 

The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir,  however,  drew  them  together. 
Oh,  what  delight,  surprise,  congratulations ! 
I  The  man  runs  in  ;  the  nurse  comes  running  out. 

I  '  A  prodigy  !   A  hon  I   Such  a  boy  ! 

Tour  very  image  ;  lucky,  lucky  man  ! '" 
But  the  question  of  a  name  revived  dissension.  They  were  agreed  that 
foreign  names  might  be  left  to  the  sons  of  tyrants  or  diplomatists.**  lb 
was  not  a  period  of  Athenian  victories,  so  that  there  was  httle  temptation 
to  name  him  after  an  historical  event.**  Strepaiades  favoured  the  good 
old-fashioned  practice  of  calling  the  eldest  son  after  his  grandfather j^" 
but  his  mother  wanted  something  more  aristocratic — after  all  she  was 
an  Alcmaeonid  I 

She  was  for  giving  him  some  knightly  name — Calhpides,  Xanthippus 
or  Charippus. 

Comparative  harmony  waa  restored  by  the  compromise,  Pheidippidea.^' 

The  tenth  day  feast  went  off  splendidly.''^  Nor  did  the  baby  cry  when 
Uncle  Megacles  magnificently  presented  him  with  an  Archytaa  rattle.''" 


Id  fact,  the  only  thing  that  at  all  marred  the  snccees  of  the  «ntertaiiimait 
was  the  nuBfortime  of  a  guest  from  the  couotiy  who  got  sandbagged  by 
a  foot-pad  on  his  way  home.  He  had  had  a  drop  too  much  and  went  oS 
in  the  dark  without  a  link  boy.  After  stumbling  through  the  mud  and 
stones  of  the  streets  he  had  just  got  outside  the  city  walls  when  Oreetes 
or  one  of  that  gang  knocked  him  down  from  behind  and  stnpped  him  of 
tus  cloak  of  Phrygian  wool.'* 

The  baby  looked  a  dear  Uttle  fellow  in  his  Cretan  shortening  clothes, 
with  little  yellow  Persian  slippers  like  his  mother's,'^  and  Stiepsiades  was 
adotii^  father.'*  He  was  always  fussing  round  it,  and  enraged  the  Spartan 
nurse''  by  declaring  that  she  did  not  feed  the  child  prepay.  He  would 
snatch  him  from  her  and  feed  him  from  his  own  mouth,  chirping  endearments 
and  calling  him  '  Papa's  little  rascal. ''^  When  he  grew  older,  he  would 
play  horses  with  him  and  career  around  astride  a  walking-stiok."  He 
taught  him  to  wrestle  and  to  nm,  but  was  very  careful  not  to  let  him  get 
overtired.*"  On  wet  days,  when  the  sun  refused  to  respond  to  the  nursery 
song,  'Come  out  dear  Sun,'*^  they  had  great  games  indoors.  The  youngster 
was  as  sharp  as  anything  and  learned 

To  build  small  baby-houses,  boats, 
Oo-carts  of  leather,  darling  little  frogs 
Carved  from  pomegranates,  you  can't  think  how  nicely.** 
Then,  there  was  the  great  game  of  law  courts.     Sometimes  Papa  and 
Xsnthias,  the  slave,  would  help,  and  the  former  would  allow  the  boy  to 
take  the  railing  from  the  pig-pen  in  the  Btables,  just  inside  the  front  door, 
to  make  a  proper  court.     Often,  of  coutBe,  he  had  to  play  it  by  himself 
with   Pincher,  the  house-dog,  and  the  kitchen  utensils  to  fill  the  rdles. 
Pincher  was  usually  the  prisoner,  and  the  boy  was  quite  ready  to  take 
all  the  speaking  parts  from  that  of  the  presiding  officer  to  the  accused.** 
On  his  way  home  from  the  real  courts,    Strepsiades  would  often  buy 
figs,  and  the  boy  would  have  a  happy  evening  bobbing  for  them.**     His 
first  fee  as  a  juryman  his  father  spent  at  the  Diasia  fair  upon  a  Uttle  toy 
cart.*^    It  only  coat  one  obol,  but  the  boy  was  delighted.     Even  better 
though,  he  loved  hi<<  jackdaw,  for  which  Strepsiades  paid  the  same  price 
at  Philoerates'  stall  in  the  bird  market.      They  had  great  fun  with  it  for 
they  got  a  little  brass  shield,  and  made  a  Uttle  ladder,  and  taught  the  bird 
to  play  tricks,  hopping  up  and  down  the  Udder  with  the  shield.*' 

Flatterers  won  an  easy  way  into  Strepeiades'  favour  by  singing  the 
praises  of  his  son  who  put  up  heroically  with  their  kisses,  and  the  monotony 
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of  being  told  that  he  waa  a  '  chick  of  a  good  father,'  for  the  sake  of  the 
presents  of  knucklebones,  figs,  apples  and  pears  which  they  brought 
him.*^  At  a  dinner  party,  his  father  would  send  for  him  from  the  women's 
quarters,  and  have  him  sit  on  his  couch  and  would  listen  complacently 
while  the  guests  enlarged  upon  the  likeness  of  father  and  son.  The 
unfortunate  guests  were  bored  by  having  to  play  Wineskin  and  Hatchet 
with  him,  or  having  the  tired  urchin  fall  asleep  on  top  of  them.^^ 

^^Tieii  there  was  no  company  Strepsiades  would  talk  Lim  to  sleep** 
with  stories  of  the  country,  pictuiing  the  time 

■  When  the  goats  you  are  driving  from  the  fells 

■  Clad  like  your  father  in  your  sheepskin  coat.**" 

The  boy  preferred  these  stories  to  Zeus,  the  Eagle,  and  the  Dungbeetle,"' 
once  upon  a  time  there  were  a  cat  and  a  mouse,'*  Atalanta"^  and  the  other 
items  in  his  nurse's  repertoire,'*  but  Papa's  vein  of  rustic  reminisceuce 
became  a  httle  monotonous.  From  his  earliest  years  the  boy  had  loved 
horses  and  fine  clothes.  Even  as  a  baby  his  mother  would  soothe  his 
crying  with  '  Don't  cry,  and  mununy  will  buy  you  a  Bucephalus,""'  or 
hush  him  with  promises  of  how,  when  he  was  grown  up,  he  would  drive 
to  the  Acropolis  in  the  Panathenaic  proeesaion,  like  Uncle  Megacles, 
dressed  in  a  wonderful  purple  cloak,  and  behind  a  pair  of  iron  grey 
Corinthian  thoroughbreds.'" 

[To  be  continued,] 


See  further  Wibmaviu  Hoellendorff,  AriMddei  und  Athtn  11,  OS. 
ThucjdJdeB  I,  6.     Cf.  AriBtophuiGs,  KnighU  1330,  Cloiub  9S4,  ISSf 
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xn,  6. 

3.  Pluterch,  Cimon,  5.  481.  a.  Aristophanea,  KnighU,  580.  Chuda  54fl.  Birds  911, 
Wtup*  46C,  Pluliia  Q72. 

4.  Herodotus  VII,  208.     CI.  Plutarch.  Lyciirgun  22,  53. 

0.  '  Now  oS  at  onoe  with  those  confounded  shoes. 

And  on  with  them  laoonians  iiiBtantly.'     Wiups  1157. 
Cf.  Tliexmopi  142,  ffcc/e».  314,  345,  547.     For  their  Dolour  see  PoUui,  OiumiaMicrm  VII.  88, 

6.  The  Man  of  Pettj  AmbEtion  still  affects  the  Loconion  curre  m  Theophrastiui 
VTI,  20.  Id  Ariatopbanes'  day  the  Athenians  babitanlly  carried  n-alking-stioks.  Cf. 
Wa»pt  33,  fltriti  1283,  Ecclts.  73-6.  275-7. 

7.  Theocritus  has  dsaoribed  the  athlete  with  his  broken  ears,  Theocritus  XXII,  45. 
For  this  outward  aod  visible  sign  of  Laconisni  among  the  Athenian  aristocracy,  see 
Plato,  Prolagorta  3428,  Gorgiat  615E,  Aristophanes.  Frag.  72. 

8,  Plutarch.  Cimon  16,  488. 

9.  There  was  !□  Athena  a  Megacles,  son  of  Meeacles,  the  son  of  Hippocrates,  the 
son  ot  Megaclea,  of  Alopeco.  at  the  time  when  the  CloiM  was  produced.  He  was  secretary 
to  the  treasurer  of  Athena  in  429/428  b.o.,  and  therefore  nell-to-do.  Cl.A.,  I.  122.  But 
'  ancle  Megacles '  is  not  the  portrait  of  an  individunJ   but  of  a  typo.     See  Wilamovilz. 
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Aristophanes,  Achomiatia  703  foil. 
11.     Theophraatus  XXIX,  22.     1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  altitude  c 
lemptuoDs  abstention  from  politics  vas  not  oiiioiairo  in  the  Fifth  Century,  an' 


tlMra  U  ktedt  a  poUtiMl  Umit  in  Pcdclv'  fuDoni  •Utamnt :  '  We  ue  the  only  peopta 
that  DonaidM  the  nun  who  take*  no  part  in  political  life  not  aa  nnoSdoni  but  aa  naekas.' 
llinoydidca  n,  40. 

12.  Plato  OotTMi  S14  toO. 

13.  Tfaeophnatoi  XXIX,  SO.     O.  AriatophaDW  KnighU  and  Watp*  pnwiin. 

'  And  if,  bj  Zeot,  two  oraton  propon 
One  to  boild  ahipi  of  war,  odb  to  increaae 
Official  •alariea,  the  atUij  man 
Would  beat  (he  diipa  of  war  man  in  a  oantec.'    KnifJUi  1300. 

14.  Ariitoplunea  poanm.  Pertkapa  the  beat  deaotiption  of  the  froophant  bDarbody 
ii  the  aoene  in>SlM  SoO  foU.  f  f  J~-J 

15.  Theophraatoa  XXIX.  CI.  Pnndo-Demoatheoee,  in  TItaoer.  134S.  OS.  Undw 
the  oonditiona  of  the  reetored  democraoy  ayoophanoT  became  more  rampant  ereo  than  in 
Ariitapbanea'  times,  witnen  the  oiatore  paatim  and  the  enormoni  nnmMO'  of  tiiala  iriiich 
the  politioian  had  to  imdeign  in  the  oonne  of  an  ordinary  political  earner. 

10.  Thia  was  a  oliaM  of  the  lavdatom  temporU  oetL  Iiooratea  P«aet  91,174, 
AriBtophanea,  KnigUt  132fi.  The  change  in  the  Fifth  Centnrr  waa  from  Philaida  and 
AlcmBOODida  to  Cleon  and  Niciaa  analngona  to  that  from  the  ntta  and  Palmentonea  to 
the  Giadatonra  and  Chsniberlaiiis.  Cleophon.  the  labour  politician,  did  not  oome  to  tlte 
front  ontil  the  olcne  of  the  Peloponneeian  War.  Geon  hinuelf  belonged  to  the  new 
plntocraoy.  Hii  father  Cleaenetoi  paid  for  the  training  of  a  ohonu  •omawhece  about 
467  B.O.  (C.I.A.  n.  971a.),  and  wu  therefore  no  panper. 

17.     '  DKM08TBNia :  Spring  yon  from  nitlemen  T    SiusaoB  6au.SB ;   By  tha 
poweis,  not  T, 
I>om  downright  blaokgnarda.    Daw. :  Lnoky,  hi^7  man. 


O  what  a  start  you've  got  for  pnblic  life  t 
Bnt  I  know  nothins,  fneod,  beyond  my  letten 
D  of  them  bat  Uttle,  and  that  badly. 


For  lettered  men  nor  yet  for  honeat  men. 

Bat  for  the  bass  and  ignorant'     KnigliU  IBS  foU. 

18.  otiui  tit\aitf 

T6«tr  oTt  dr    fri  yrwro  rii\irt  lU  nirot ;    KnifUt  139. 

19.  For  the  change  in  the  manner  of  delivery  in  poblio  oratory  and  the  introdactiaa 
of  the  popular  style  with  violent  geature  and  ahoiittng,  see  Plutarch  Nidat  and  TO). 
Omeehut  2.  Cleon  waa  the  first  to  use  goatiaulation  ;  previouB  oraton  kept  their  ami 
inside  their  cloaks,  Awchines  t"»  TimarcK  26.  Arinlotle  Alh.  Pol.  28,  3,  Demostheaes 
dtfal».  Ltg.  251.  The  epithet  ^miiirBroi,  'meet  violent'  (Thucyd.  m,  36)  characterises 
Clean's  manner  no  less  than  his  policy.  For  Cleon's  high'pitched,  strident  voioe.  bawling 
like  a  torrent  in  spate,  seo  Arialflphanee  pa«*ini.  e.g.,  Achamiam  3S1,  Watps  36,  1034, 
KnighU  137.  218.  Ptace  314,  767,  and  compare  Plutarch's  story  of  Gains  Gracohoa  (who 
similarly  introduced  mob  oratory  into  Roman  political  life)  and  the  pitch  pipe. 

20.  It  is  clear  from  the  Knighlt  that  Cleon  was  fond  of  appealing  to  popular  religions 
sentiment  and  made  great  play  with  oraoles.  He  nsod  the  trick  of  introducing  alanii 
(e.g.,  t4  ^innrairal  =  '  the  tower  deck,'  from  the  sailors'  cry  at  the  oara,  Wiupt  909) 
or  homely  metaphor  {Knighli  464.  (oil.)  to  give  vivacity  to  his  speeches.  He  was  a 
coiner  of  phnwes  (a  tendency  mocked  in  ■arfffii/Xij'r.  Watpi  Bll)  and  liked  to  employ 
oratorical  tarns  which  had  become  proverbial,  with  a  new  twist  (e.g.,  ^paoTiJi  roJ 
Aitfwu,  KnighU  732,  1 162.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Rogers  bos  not  noticed  that  tke  original 
phrase  is  filched  from  Pericles,  Thucyd.  H,  43.  and  given  a  new  turn).  He  employed 
personal  vitoperation  and  misrepresentation  without  scruple  as  a  politioal  weapon,  and 
made  large  use  of  promises,  not  always  fulfillod,  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  maMes 
from  the  spoliation  of  the  rich.  His  enemies  alleged  that  political  power  waa  turned  to 
peraonal  profit.     Modem  analogies  are  not  perhaps  unknown. 

21.  KnighU  1300-1315. 

22.  '  And  Demus  that  is  what  he  always  does  : 
Qjvea  yon  the  pettiest  morsel  of  his  gains 
And  keeps  by  far  the  largest  share  hirnsetf.'    KniahU  1221. 


'    KnialiU  ] 
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23.  Thoopbraatufl  XXIX. 

'  Now  pleue  remembor,  jiuUoes,  yo'U  hate 
No  b&rley  if  tba  priaooer  gets  oB  free.'     KnigiU  3GB. 

24.  Enighla  912,  Thoopbrastus.  XXIX,  Xenopbon,  Oeeonomieu*  It,  S. 

26.  XenophoD,  op.  eil.  I,  IT.  With  the  gre&t  increiue  in  the  ooat  of  living  and  the 
Gn&Dcial  losses  of  tbo  great  war,  the  upper  class«s  were  in  many  oaBas  forced  into  working 
in  the  Fourth  Century.  Thus  Arifltarohna'  difficulties  were  solred  by  following  Sooratos' 
advioe  to  turn  bia  fomalc  dependents  on  to  work  at  weaving  and  spinning.  Xenopbon, 
MentorabiUa  11,  7. 

20.     C\ouda  81G. 

27.  With  the  greater  luxury  of  imperial  Athens  froscoed  balls  had  nome  into  fashion, 
Plutarcli,  Alrfiiadee  10.  Alternatively  the  halls  of  tbe  )(real  were  adorned  with  embroidered 
banginzB,  Wiup*  1216.  Persian  tapestries  with  designs  of  fantastie  monsters  were 
admired,  Frog»  937.  The  Man  of  Petty  Ambition  alTects  hangings  witb  Fenians 
embroidered  on  tbem,  Theophrastos  VII. 

28.  Xenopbon,  Oeeonomieua  II,  6. 

29.  '  Again  a  magnificent  man  wiil  ereot  a  house  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  wealth, 
for  even  a  private  house  may  be  an  ornament  to  the  oity.'  Aristotle,  Ethic»  IV,  6.  And 
Aloibiadea  claims  that  '  these  doings  of  mine  for  which  I  am  so  much  cried  out  against 
ore  an  honour  to  myself  and  my  ancestors,  and  a  solid  advantage  to  my  country.' 
Thncydides  VI,  18.     Cf.  Demosthenes  Adv.  Phaenipp.  1040,  14. 

30.  [Xenopbon]   Constitution  of  Athens  I,  10. 

31.  For  fairs  at  the  New  Hood  at  whioh  slaves  ~  were  purehasod,  see  Knighu  43, 
Wtuiu  171. 

32.  This  price  was  paid  at  tbe  sale  of  the  Hermokopid's  property,  Hicks  and  Hill. 
Orak  Bialorieal  Inaer^toiu,  No.  72.  At  this  sale  two  Syrians  fetched  240  dr.  and  301  dr, 
respectively.  Male  Thracians  run  from  115  dr.  to  196  dr.,  and  female  Thracians  from 
1S6  dr.  to  220  dr.  After  Alexander's  conquests,  black  staves  became  the  fashion,  as  tn 
England  in  the  XVIIIth  Century,  and  the  Man  of  Potty  Ambition  is  concerned  to  be 
accompanied  by  on  Ethiopian  attendant.     llieopbrastuB  VII. 

33.  The  Odeum,  built  by  Pericles,  whose  high  bald  bead  was  hkcncd  by  the  comic 
poets  to  its  dome  (Plutarch, /'erJcZM  13, 100)  was  the  seat  of  tbo  alimony  ooorls,  Waapt  1109. 
The  Oligarnhio  Man  in  the  Fourth  Century  took  his  constitutional  in  Odeum  Street. 
Theophrastus  XXIX.  For  the  minimum  of  three  attendants,  see  Demosthenes,  Phormio 
958,  14. 

34.  Herodotus  VI,  125.  According  to  the  story,  Croesus  told  Alomaeon  that  he 
might  take  as  much  gold  as  he  could  cany  away  on  hia  person.  Alcmaeon  not  only  filled 
the  fold  of  his  garment,  his  mouth,  and  a  pair  of  extra  large  buskins  donned  foe  the 
occasion,  but  oven  sprinkled  gold  dust  in  his  hair. 

35.  Herodotus  V,  02.  Calumny  suggested  that  if  the  real  facts  were  known  tbe 
Alcmaeonid  contractors  made  handsome  pecuniary  as  well  as  politioal  profit  out  of  the 
transaction.     Schol.  Demosthenes'  Mtidiaa  XXf,  144  (Miiller  11,  885). 

30.     Cloada  23. 

37.  Theophrastus  XVII,  15,  Lysias,  dt  tnml.  170,  20,  Pseudo-Demos Ihenes,  in  ArUl. 
1,  786.  Theophrastus  called  the  barbers'  shops  inra  avintitia,  Plntarcb  A'ymp.  V,  fl. 
For  barbers'  and  perfumers'  shops  as  places  forgoHsipin  Aristophanic  times,  see  Birdf  1441, 
Plu^u*  338, 

38.  BiTd»  300.     Sporgilus  was  what  Athenians  oaUed  '  a  bird,'  see  II.  106  foU. 

39.  The  Offensive  Man  goes  about  with  his  noils  long,  Theophrastus  Xn.  The 
Oligarch  has  his  noils  delicately  pared  and  his  hair  daintily  trimmed.  Thcophnutna  XIX. 
The  Man  of  Petty  Ambition  will  have  hia  hair  cut  frequently,  Theophrastus  VII. 

40.  Cf.  conversation  between  Critobulus  and  Socrates  in  Xenopbon,  Oeeo'aomicvs  II,  3. 

41.  Plutarch,  Akibiada  10. 

42.  '  Why  till  ye  built  this  city  in  the  air 

All  men  had  none  Laoonion  mad.     Thoy  went 
Long-haired,  half -starved,  unwashed,  Socratiiied, 
With  scytales  in  their  hands.'    Birda  1280, 
Aristotle  shrewdly  points  out  that  this  pose  of  asceticism  is  a  form  of  boastfulness,  '  for 
exa^snted  defioieacy  is  a  form  of  boastfulness  as  well  as  eicees,'  Elhia  IV,  14. 


43.  Thnoydidei  n,  38.  [Xeocndioa]  C«u(iM>M*  ef  Allm»  II,  7-S.  Vot  »  IW  ol 
import!  MB  Hennippiii,  ln%.  63  (Kook)  ap.  AUwdmdi  I,  27  d-o.  Her  geognphical 
ulrantegM  made  PinBoi  the  oeotntl  mut  eT«o  After  the  loa  ot  the  Atheniui  cmpiRi. 
XcDophon,  Way*  atid  MtoHa  T,  & 

44.  The  balk  of  Greek  trade  wu  in  loxniiei  and  DeoeMuiee.  The  seooiid  ven  ol 
ttktioiuJ  importADoe,  tad  tended  therrfore  to  be  eontrolled  tre^the  State.  Regnlktiona  to 
■eoim  ftdeqiiftte  OArgoea  of  oom,  to  preveat  the  direnioD  of  the  Black  8m  mppliea  iiImiwIikii 
and  to  oonliol  theii  diatiibntion  ilttr  urivkl  at  Piiaam,  were  rigidly  euforaed  by  Athena. 
The  timber  trade,  enential  to  a  roaiitime  power,  wat  alao  rabjeot  to  inteifaranoe  1^  the 
State.  A  minor  iiut*noe  of  Ijtate  control  of  raw  materiaU  of  a  '  hey  indutn '  i*  to  be 
■een  in  the  inacHptinn  providing  for  the  Athenian  moaopoly  of  Keau  niddle  need  for 
Altk  pottery.  Hicka  and  Hill.  No.  137.  Lnzuriee  were  the  more  noGtable  oar^  to 
the  ti«der,  and  raritiea  were  in  oonatant  request.  Cf.  Aiiatopfaanea,  AeManHiau  900  toU 
Renoe  the  truth  of  Herodotns'  obaerratioii  that  the  mot  raloable  cd  oommoditiee  am 
to  be  foond  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Herodotm  III,  106. 

45.  There  are  many  reterenoea  to  monken  in  Ariitophanea  (e.g.,  AcJubtuom  S07, 
Frogi  707,  1086)  and  the  Han  of  Potty  Ambition  kept  a  mcnker  and  >  Mtyr  ap^ 
Theophraatoi  VII.  Oreeke  were  much  addicted  to  keeping  pebL  The  oomplaint,  whvdi 
«till  reoura  in  '  the  lilly  aeaaon,'  againit  the  old  maid  who  taTlahea  aSectioti  npon  a  lap-dog 
which  would  be  more  properly  bcatoved  apon  a  child,  thoogh  fathered  t^  Phttvch  opon 
Juliu  Caeaar  (Plntarch,  PerieUi  I),  in  reahty  goes  back  to  the  Middle  Oomedy,  BabolM, 
Frag.  145  (Kock),  the  peta  speciGcd  being  geeae,  aparrowB,  and  monkeya.  Aacoab 
were  (till  a  novelty  in  Aristoplumes'  day.  '  Are  yon  bird  or  pearoook  T  '  Endpadca 
aaki  TereuB.  Birdt  102.  For  Pyriiampee'  peacock  farm,  aee  below,  note  138. 
Poasibly  Leogoraa  kept  an  aviary  of  pheaaanU  {CUmdt  109)  whioh  wete  klao  ot  raoeat 
introdnction,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  ftogen  and  the  other  ohampi<ma  cl 
'  Phaaian  horaet '  are  in  the  right,  in  view  of  the  contut  and  the  known  hoiaey  onanetcf 
ot  the  father  of  Andocidcs. 

46.  lachomaohna'  wife  married  before  ahe  waa  fifteen. 
Ariatotle  {PolUia  VII,  16)  and  Ilei 
favour  a  later  age  apon  engemc  g\ 
practiaed  the  sounder  doctrine. 

47.  ChudtAl.     Cf.  Sen.  ifem.  n,  6,  36. 

48.  Theopbnutiu  XIT,  U.  6  and  28. 

49.  A  deme  ot  Acamantis.     For  the  property  see  Clouda  134,  !10. 

60.  Pheidon  ('  Stingy ')  became  a  stock  character  in  Middle  Comedy,  aee  Athenaem 
VI,  223.  A  similar  play  upon  the  name  Pheidon  and  Pheidonian  measnrea  ocean  is 
ThcophniBtuB  XXVI.  Cf.  the  story  of  Phryne's  retort  to  the  mean  lover,  Athenaeua 
Xm,  49. 

61.  Xcnophon  OtamomUut  VII,  6.    Cf.  ib.  Ill,  13.     Thucydidea  II,  45. 
G2.     '  My  businesB,   my   mother  told  me,  n 

OtconomKiia  Vn,  15.     The  training  in  thia  caai 
happily  with  a  prig. 

53.     Thxtmoph.  28B-290. 

64.  Saffron  robes.  ErrUn.  331,  Thetmoph.  253.  Cimmerian  veata,  Ljfntlrata  48. 
The  spangled  robe  which  women  love,  Plato,  Republic  551C.  For  the  oueation  whether  silk 
hiul  yet  come  into  uus  at  thia  dak-,  see  Becker's  Charitlii.  It  would  seem  to  hare  been 
a  rarity  still  in  Aristotle's  time. 

fi.'i.     Milesian  wool,  Lysiatrata  729.     Amorgos  linen,  ib.  48.  ISO. 

56.     Heeiod,  Op  el  Di  800. 

67.  Oamelion.  Aristotle  {Polities  VII,  IS,  1335a)  agreee  with  popular  custom  that 
the  winter  months  are  the  most  suitable  for  marriages. 

68.  Plutuf  529,  Bird*  1003.  For  perfuming  nf  bride  and  bridegroom,  of.  Peace  862, 
LytUtrala  938. 

69.  Chudt  51. 

60.     Xen.  Ou.  X,  2  toll.     For  ose  of  white  lead  and  alkanet  m  aids  to  beauty,  cf. 


61.  Cioadt  53.  Spiiming,  weaving,  uJid  cooking  wore  eawnlia!  qualiflcatioiia  in 
a  wife  {Xonopbon,  OecoHoinicua  111,  (i).  but  la  lacboimwhiu'  view  tlio  most  iniportont 
qualiGCBitiaii  it  tbo  powor  of  orgonisatiun.  The  good  houaowilB  should  have  her  house  aa 
Udy  and  as  methodical!/  arranged  as  a  ship,  16.  HI,  IG,  Vll,  32. 

62.  Thamophoriazusat,  418  foU.     The  interest  Uken  b;  the  master  in  the  details  of 
^  housekeeping  was,  in  foot,  more  marked  towanlg  tha  ead  of  the  PeluponQesion  War,  for 

trasom  poiuiully  familiar  to  these  days,  see  Froga  Q81>  foU.     Domestic  quarrels  over 
boiuekeeping  recur  froquently  io  lbs  Uler  plays  of  Aristophanes. 

63.  Lytutrala,  6S8. 
M.     Birda.  440  foil. 

65.  CUmdt,  40. 

66.  Clouda,  50. 

61.     TAesmoph.  612. 

03.  Greeks  settled  ia  fordgn  oonntrics  sometirara  gnve  tboir  children  foreign  names, 
e.g.,  Psammetiohus,  sou  of  Theocles  {Hicks  and  Hill,  No.  3),  or  great  personages  might 
oemeat  diplomatio  tius  by  naming  their  ohildren  after  a  fon^ign  potentate  or  on  allied 
community,  e.g.,  Psammetiobus,  nephew  and  suecessoc  to  I'eriandcr.  or  Laoodocmonius, 
ThessaloB,  and  Eleins,  the  sons  of  Cimon. 

60.  AnalogoDs  to  the  '  Almas '  of  the  Crimean  War  or  the  '  Irenes '  oi  the  Boer  W»r 
are  names  like  Oarystonicoa  and  Naxiades.     Hicks  and  Hill,  No.  46,  note. 

TO.  The  most  usual  practice,  cf.  Plato,  Lmha  1TB,  Aristophanes,  Birda  2S3.  The 
eldest  son  had  a  more  or  less  reoognisod  right  to  his  grandfather's  name.  Sometimes,  like 
H^aclos  or  Bemosthenee,  a  son  was  callod  alter  bis  father,  ofton  the  fathor's  name  was 
given  with  a  slight  change  of  form.  Pull  references  are  to  E>e  found  in  Becker's  ChaHkUs. 
As  is  usual  in  societies  where  sumamos  are  not  developed,  people  were  lai^ely  designated 
in  practice  by  nicknames  like  Battalos,  Krubylos,  etc.     See  Birds,  1390  full. 

Tl.     C!<mde  60  foil. 

T2.     Birda  484,  Theaphraattis  VIII. 

73.  '  Thus  the  most  beautiful  of  balls  or  bottles  has  a  certain  magniliceuce  as  it 
present  for  a  child,  though  its  price  ia  trifling  and  paltry.  It  ia  obarBctcriatic.  then,  of  the 
magnificent  man,  whatever  be  the  class  of  work  that  be  produces,  to  produce  it  in  a 
munificent  way.'  Aristotle,  Stliica  IV,  6.  '  Children  should  have  somotbing  to  do, 
andUie  rattle  of  Arehjtas,  which  people  give  to  their  children  in  order  to  amuse  them 
and  prevent  them  from  breaking  anytning  in  the  house,  was  a  capital  inventjon,  for  a 
young  thing  cannot  be  quiot.'    Aristotle,  PolUica  VIII,  8,  1340b. 

74.  BinU  492  foil.  For  the  state  of  Athenian  streets  in  the  dark,  of.  Waapa  260. 
Link  boya  were  of  course  a  necoeaity,  eioept  in  the  brightest  moonlight.  Clouds  612,  Peace 
H39.     Plutarch,  Perida,  6,  2.     For  Orestes  the  footpad,  see  Achamiana  1104,  Birda  1400, 

78.  Theamoph.  730.  It  was  cut  rather  than  materia]  that  is  characterised  by  naTiTiK6v. 
In  its  proper  sense  the  Cretan  robe  was  a  very  short  htraation  won  by  the  King  Archon, 
PoUui  VTl,  T7.  Hence  probably  '  shortening  clothes '  or  '  pelisse."  Pereian  slippers  are 
the  feminine  footgear  as  opposed  to  the  masculine  Lacoioan  aboee,  Scelea.  SIB,  345.  The 
little  shoes  of  wax  mode  in  the  flea  experiment  are  Persians,  CUnda  151,  and  FoUoz  says 
that  they  were  light  coloured  (Xiki^v  iriMq^ui)  VII,  02. 

76.     Clovda  1381. 


77.  Spartan  n 
had  a  Spartan  nur 

78.  '  And  teed  him  badly  as  the  na 

You  chew  and  pop  a  morsel  ii 
But  thrice  as  mucli 

For  pap  feeding  in  second  childhood,  « 

see  Theophrastus  XI. 

7B.     Plutarch,  Ageailam  25, 


(  16.     Alcibiados 


<s  until  be  has  exhansted 


80.  The  Stupid  Man  makes  his  children  wrestle  and  r 
them      Theophrastus  XIII. 

81.  Arutopbones,  Frag.  2%%;    Pollux  VII.     litx'St  #iV  4X<c  is  the  MediterrauooQ 
o  the  '  Kain,  tain,  go  to  Spain '  of  our  mom  n^ative  olimate. 


so 


•  the  houB-dog,  Wtupt  Ul.    The  tUUai  wan  Jnat  innd* 
V  the  US  ot  Um  pig  pen  to  iiuk»  Um  ocntrt,  tee  Watpt  844. 


85.  CIowbSTS. 

83.  Watp*  824  foU.     I^bM  Um  housHlog,  Watpt  Stl. 
Um  boat  door,  WiupMnH.     " -"^ *  ■■ - 

84.  The  Bn  wem  duutod  in  front  ol  tbo  ohild,  wlio  tried  to  oatoh  tbem  with  hk 
moDtb,  eofi  finite  75S. 

86.  ClMultSOl. 

86.  The  nerfonning  JMkdaw  m  pet,  Theophmto*  TIL  FUloontei  the  Uid-wlkr 
ii  meaUoned  BiHt  14.  Hu  phoe*  wm  one  oboffoc  •  jaekdaw,  thiaa  oboU  for  a  orow,  and 
•iakini  aBTm  an  obol,  BinU  18,  107T. 

87.  For  figi  and  knnoklebonea  aa  aoomteUe  offeringa  to  a  boy,  aae  Watp§  S9I  foil 
Knnoklebonaa  were  need  not  oolf  in  the  modem  waj,  but  abo  with  nvti  and  aoornain  a 
variety  of  marble  gamee.  See  PoUnx  IX,  lOS.  lbs  Ratterar  bnja  '  applea  and  peaca 
and  will  biiog  them  in  and  gire  them  to  the  ohUdreo  in  the  fatber'a  pnacnoe,  adding  wi^ 
kJMW  "  Chiou  of  a  good  faither,"  '  Theophraatoa  I.  Um  Plattanra  phnw  eaweepnadi 
.  ™:_  .1  .L.  -T  J  ■-look,"  and  waa  provarbial,  of.  Bird"  "~ 

TpeitBrat  rait  drl/Mii  nkf  rSKxt 

§a6\rTu  riptti  ytricBai  Tttr  rwrfit  ttiimw. 

8&     The  Complaiiant  Han  '  when  aakad  to  dinnw  will  raqoeat  the  boat  to  aend  for  the 

>  in.  that  they  an  aa  lika  theif  father  at 

«  them  and  aatabliah  them  at  hia  tfde— 

Wineakin  Hat«het,"  and  pennitti^ 

tuaatoa  XL     Xenoi^um,  Sfnp.  I.  U, 

He  doea  not  raoliiw  like  hie  eldcn. 


ohildren  and  will  aay  of  them,  when  they  oome  in,  I 

S;   and  will  dnw  them  toward*  him  and  Um  th* 
/ing  with  aome  of  them,  and  himaelt  Miyhig  " 


69.  '  Nay  he  (the  LoqnaoiDiu  Han)  will  andure  t 
whin  drowiy,  at  laat  they  make  their  leqoeet  to  him 
oa  that  we  may  fait  aaleep,"  '  llMOphnatoa  XIX. 

90.     Olouda  71. 

9L    Ptaet  133,  Lgttdnla  697,  Waapt  1448. 

92.  Watp*  1162. 

93.  Lftitlmta  781. 

94.  Further  letereaoee  to  Aeeop  Bintt  471,  Watpa  1401,  1446.  For  none*' 
the  evil  of  frightening  small  obildren  with  bogey  atoriea,  eee  the  itferaieea  ii 
CkariOa. 

95.  Aiiitophanee,  Anarffym,  frag.  41. 

96.  Olovdt  60. 
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t  Ancietit  Religion,  Vol.  I,     '  Zeus,  God  of 


[The  Editor  woMbeglad  b 

A.  B.  Cook.    Zeus.    A  i      ^ 

the  Bright  Sky.'     Cambridge   University  Press,  1914,  pp.  xvji 
■  and  885,  42  Plates  and  569  figures. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  belittle  the  results  of  years  of  patient  labour 
and  real  erudition,  but  honesty  compels  the  recognition  that  Mr,  Cook 
shows  the  defects  of  his  quaUties  of  enthusiasm  and  imagination.  Ho 
would  make  a  better  advocate  than  judge,  not  in  the  least  because  ho  is 
in  any  way  insincere,  but  because  he  is  by  temperament  sanguine  rather 
than  critical.  There  is  a  mass  of  information  collected  in  this  thick 
volume,  some  of  it  relevant,  some  of  it  irrelevant  to  the  main  argument. 
For  the  latter,  however,  it  were  pedantic  to  be  ungrateful ;  if  somewhat 
Herodotean  in  his  love  of  digressions,  Mr,  Cook  conveys  in  them  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information  which  will  be  new  to  the  majority  of  his 
readers.  But  it  is  a  more  vital  defect  that  he  does  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  very  variable  merit  of  his  citations  aa  evidence ;  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  they  are  collected  and  set  down  though  in  many  cases 
their  authority  to  establish  the  desired  point  seems  very  questionable. 
To  take  a  random  example  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  testimony 
of  Clement  of  Borne,  Rufinus  and  Servius  about  a  Graeco-Sicihan  mjiih 
concerning  the  parentage  of  the  Sikel  Paliki  can  correct  or  supplement 
the  view  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  to  the  original  relationship  of  Zeus  and 
Thalia  in  Greece. 

I  find,  too,  a  lack  of  historical  sense,  both  in  the  handling  of  the  evidence 
and  in  the  conception  of  the  theme.  For  example,  Macrobius  alleged 
that  Cretans  called  the  day  Zeus,  and  Mr.  Cook  believes  that  in  Cretan 
Doric  the  word  Zeus  retains  its  primitive  meaning.  Of  this  he  finds 
confirmation  in  the  occurrence  of  the  difficult  phrase  irof^KpaTet  ydvov 
in  the  Palaikastro  Hymn.  It  is  true  that  he  pays  lip  service  to  the  facts 
that  our  copy  of  the  hymn  dates  from  about  2O0  a,d.,  and  that  the  origbal 
cannot  be  put  further  back  than  about  300  B.C.,  but  he  docs  not  draw 
the  conclusions  which  are  surely  (1)  that  the  Hymn  contains  the  original 
prehistoric  conception  of  Zeus  at  all  is  pure  assumption,  (2)  that  the 
selection  of  this  particular  phrase  is  arbitrary,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  represents  a  survival  unless  we  assume  what  we  have  set 
out  to  prove.  Again,  Hellenistic  paintings,  with  their  blue  orbs  and 
blue  ni)nbi  are  invoked  as  evidence  that  '  Zeus  was  once  the  blue  sky  and 
the  blue  sky  only.'  But,of  course,  they  are  not  evidence  for  the  prehistoric 
conception  of  Zeus,  but  only  for  the  conception  of  the  god  and  his 
attributes  belonging  to  the  age  in  which  the  artists  worked.  It  is  really 
Mr.  Cook  not  the  evidence  which  affixes  the  labels  earlier  or  later. 
Inevitably  this  lack  of  historical  sense  affects  the  work  as  a  whole. 
Throughout,  we  are  being  presented  not  with  what  the  Greeks  of  any 
particular  period  or  series  of  periods  thought  of  Zeus,  but  with  the  ideas 
of  classical  antiquity  as  a  whole.  Again,  the  methods  of  argument 
employed  by  the  sanguine  school  are  not  absent.  '  It  is  permissible  to 
suppose '  or  some  similar  phrase  too  often  covers  a  gap  in  the  argument. 
Sometimes  the  argument  itself  is  perilously  near  the  fallacy  of  non 
segvUuT.    For  example,  Mr.  Cook  believes  that  the  single  wheel  upon 


(he  earlier  vase-paintings  of  Triplotemos  does  not  repreeent  a  two-wheeled 
chariot  seen  in  profile,  but  a  single  solar  wheel.  The  derivation  of 
TripIotemoB*  sna^e  drawn  chariot  from  the  simple  aolar  wheel  is 
'  emphatically  confirmed '  by  the  story  of  Antheias,  who  came  to  grief 
from  falling  off — a  solar  wheel,  one  woidd  expect.  Bat  no  :  in  fact,  he  fell 
out  of  Triplotemos'  chariot.  His  fate  may  support  the  theory  of  a  solar 
origin  for  Triplotemos'  car,  but  it  has  no  beanng  upon  the  solar  wheel 
theory  at  alL 

Mr.  Cook's  main  thesis  that  2eus  was  originally  conceived  in  soistac 
fashion  as  the  Bright  Sky,  and  gradually  attained  an  anthropomorphic 
form  on  the  pattern  of  weather  making  magicians  belongs  to  the  r^on 
of  faith  rather  than  of  proof.  The  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
theory  consists  mainly  of  phrases  belonging  to  poetic  imagery  and  diction 
(what  scope  Francis  Thompson  may  one  day  give  to  a  similar  enquiry 
by  posterity  ! ),  and  '  cult  titles  and  art  types  of  a  more  sophisticated  age ' 
in  which  tit.  Cook  traces  the  earlier  character  of  the  god.  To  this  latter 
proceBB  we  may  fairly  answer  once  more  with  a  cha^  of  pelitio  prinoipii. 
Why  should  the  selected  features  be  earlier  and  not  latei ! 

After  all  there  are  grave  difficulties  in  the  theory  of  a  pie-antbiopo- 
morphic  Zeus.  In  the  first  place,  Hestia  and  Gaia  are  the  only  certain 
examples  of  Greek  deities  originating  in  the  conception  of  a  material 
object  or  element  as  animate,  and  the  history  of  their  cults  saggeata  that 
this  process  of  religious  thought  was  upon  the  whole  ahen  to  Greek  tem- 
perament. In  the  second,  we  are  entitled  to  apply  the  test  of  histoir. 
Btrictly  speaking  this  all^^  stage  of  religious  thought  cannot  be  Greek, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  it  to  either  of  the  racial  stocks  from  the  fusion  of 
which  the  Greeks  sprang.  As  early  as  we  know  anything  of  the  Northerners 
their  divinities  are  anthropomorphically  conceived  and  the  Aryan  heaven 
mimics  the  aocial  structure  of  the  Aryan  family.  For  Mediterranean 
man  the  archaeological  evidence  is  decisive.  It  shows  that  for  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  break  up  of  the  Bronze  Age  civilisation  gods,  though 
worshipped  in  aniconic  form,  were  anthropomorphically  conceived.  And 
this  by  the  way  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  Mr.  Cook's  ai^uments  upon  p.  121. 
IMiatever  the  motive  of  aniconic  worship  in  the  Bronze  Age,  it  was  not 
because  deities  were  not  yet  anthropomorphic,  and  it  is  quite  illegitimate 
to  assume  that  the  cults  of  Zeus  which  were  celebrated  at  an  altar  with 
neither  temple  nor  statue,  '  must  be  traced  back  to  the  primitive  concep- 
tion of  Zeus  as  the  Bright  Sky,  alive  and  potent,  but  not  as  yet  anthropo- 
morphic' Would  Mr.  Cook  apply  the  same  argument  to  Jacob's  worship 
at  Bethel » 

But,  although  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Cook's  main  conclusions 
or  to  endorse  his  methods  in  arriving  at  them,  a  tribute  must  be  paid 
to  a  notable  contribution  to  learning.  Its  786  pi^es  of  text,  thickly 
encrusted  with  footnotes,  display  real  erudition,  both  literary  and 
archaeological.  It  is  a  mine  of  information  which  Mrs.  Cook's  adnurably 
full  index  makes  easy  to  use.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  merits  as 
a  constructive  work,  it  will  remain  an  indispensable  book  of  reference. 
Aud  if  it  betrays  t!ie  detects  of  the  nanpuiiie  school,  it  shares  also  their 
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PHEIDIPPIDES:  A  STUDY  OF  GOOD   FORM 
IN   FIFTH   CENTURY  ATHENS 

By  W.  R.  HALUDAY,  B.A.,  BXirr. 

_  (Continued  from  p.  30.) 

H  His  arietocratic  uncle  took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  boy,  and  when  he 
'was  seven  years  old  he  urged  his  father  to  send  him  to  school.'^  He  was 
getting  spoiled  at  home,  and  it  was  high  tiino  that  he  was  packed  ofF. 
The  great  thing  was  to  make  a  gentleman  of  him.  Of  course,  he  must 
leam  his  three  R'a,  and  be  able  to  quote  Homer. »«  You  don't  want  him 
to  be  as  ignorant  as  a  sausage  seller."*  But  on  the  other  hand,  manners 
are  the  great  thing,  and  character  matters  more  than  playmg  the  harp."^'' 
You  don't  want  him  to  turn  out  a  narrow-chested,  pale-faced  intellectual 
with  the  authentic  Attic  look.""  It  is  most  important  to  choose  a  good 
old-fashioned  school  where  the  lads  get  taught  to  respect  their  elders,'"* 
and  there  is  none  of  this  modem  nonsense  of  coddling  the  boys  up.""  It 
is  ludicrous  to  see  these  little  fellows  nowadays,  wrapped  up  to  the  eyes 
in  cloaks,  when  you  think  of  how  we  used  to  walk  down  to  school,  all  the 
boys  of  the  parish  together,  singing  a  good  old  tune — none  of  this  modern 
ragtime — and  whatever  the  weather,  enow  or  sleet,  none  had  more  than 
a  tunic  on.'°*  A  boy  needs  hardening.  And  none  of  your  new-fangled 
hot  baths,  sir.^""  They  are  the  ruin  of  the  boys.  It  makes  them  soft, 
and  they  get  into  all  sorts  of  mischief  hanging  about  the  baths  after  school 
hours.'*"*  Choose  a  school  where  the  discipline  is  good.  Don't  send  him 
to  one  of  these  palaestras  where  parents  and  others  are  always  dropping  in. 
Solon  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  made  the  law  that  nobody  except 
a  son,  brother,  or  son-in-law  of  the  master  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
school  or  palaestra  in  school  hours. '"^  Jt  ja  the  ruin  of  discipline.  The 
parents  get  chattering  to  the  master  and  the  boys  and  nothing  gctsdone,'"^ 
and  there  are  some  nasty  stories  going  about  about  the  moral  tone  of 
some  of  these  places.  The  boys  pick  up  all  sorts  of  effeminate  tricks, 
messing  themselves  about  with  unguents  and  goodness  knows  what.'"* 
The  advice  of  Megacles  was  taken— and  a  school  was  chosen,  a  better 
closa  seminary  than  that  in  which  the  young  Aeschinea  mixed  the  ink  and 
swabbed  the  benches. i'"  Every  morning  before  daybreak"'  Pheidippides 
_woald  set  out  in  charge  of  an  elderly  slave  who  carried  his  books  and 


vriting  materials.  This  pedagogue  was  a  forggner,  bat  lie  had  been 
oarefoUy  selected.  He  was  setuibb  and  strict,  and  spoke  exoelleot  Greek, 
except  when  he  had  had  a  drop  too  maoh.*"  He  kept  the  boy  in  order, 
and  brought  him  back  when  the  school  closed  at  Bonset.  When  he  started 
going  to  school,  his  father  gave  Pheidippidee  a  little  tawny  ooloored 
Meliteandogfor  his  very  own."*  The  boy  carried  it  in  the  fold  of  his  ckuk 
and  it  went  with  him  everywhere,  lying  behind  him  while  he  was  doing 
his  leesons.!'* 

These,  at  first,  were  not  heavy.  In  the  palaestra  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  watching  the  older  boys  though  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
simple  physical  exercises  throu^  which,  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the 
infant  class,  he  was  put.  In  Bchool  he  learned  the  alphabet,  and  then  to 
write  the  letteis  between  the  lines  ruled  for  him  by  the  master  on  his 
wax  tablet.  Later  on  be  learned  to  count,  first  on  his  fingers,  and  then 
with  the  counting  board,  and  to  grapple  with  simple  sums.  Then,  of 
course,  there  was  the  music  lesson,  and  the  literature  class  where  he  learned 
something  of  the  poem«  of  Homer  and  Heeiod.  His  training  on  the 
physical  side  was  similarly  progressive,  and  when  he  passed  out  of  the 
infant  class  he  learned  wrestling,  running,  boxing,  and  the  other  manfy 
accomplishments.  >'^ 

Fheidippides  was  a  sturdy  boyii*  and  thorough^  enjoyed  these  athletic 
exercises,  and  his  favourite  way  of  spending  a  holiday  was  to  go  down 
to  the  Academy,  the  great  recreation  ground,  laid  out  originally  by  Cimon, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  the  city  walls,  and  spend  a  h^py 
day  running  races  with  his  special  chum."' 
All  fragrant  with  woodbine  and  peaceful  content,  and  the  leaf  which  the 

lime  blossoms  fiing 
When  the  plane  whispers  love  to  the  elm  m  the  grove  in  the  beautiful 
season  of  spring."^ 

The  Athenian  small  boy  was  very  like  other  small  boys,  and  learned 
much  the  same  lessons  from  contact  with  his  fellows.  Fheidippides  soon 
learned  that  juniors  must  be  seen  and  not  heard,*^*  imd  may  on  no  account 
help  themselves  before  their  seniors  at  table.'*"  He  was  taught  to  sit  in 
dass  with  his  knees  together  and  tucked  up  decently  under  his  chiton,i*i 
to  rise  and  give  up  his  seat  to  his  elders,*"  and  not  to  giggle  or  cross  his 
legs  at  table.  Eating  tuck  was  also  forbidden,'*'  but  one  may  doubt  if  the 
law  was  honoured  by  small  boys  in  the  observance. 

When  he  ttont  limno  be  wnulil  rvlail.  aftov  tlie  inaiiiiGr  uf  small  boya, 
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the  goaaip  of  the  school,  and  Strepsiades  soon  got  to  know  the  nicknames 
of  the  bojB,  and  all  about  those  mammysucks,  the  aons  of  Hippociatea. 
Nasty  httle  beasts  !  We  call  them  the  swine. '^*  They  are  no  good  at  any- 
thing except  swotting.  They  are  hopeless  to  have  on  the  side  at  '  Night 
and  Day,'i'^  and  they  are  always  the  first  to  be  made  donkey  when  we  are 
playing  ball.i*'  Of  course,  the  master  is  keen  on  them.  He  gave  one  of 
the  little  beasts  a  basket  of  knucklebones  the  other  day  as  a  prize  for 
writing.'^'  We  soon  won  them  oS  him  though  at  odd  and  even."^  Their 
people  hve  in  a  lodging  house,  too.'*'  There  is  no  snob  like  your  school  boy! 

There  were  two  fellows  whose  father  was  so  mean  that  he  didn't  send 
them  to  school  at  all  in  Anthesterion,  because  there  were  so  many  holida3rs 
in  the  month  that  he  was  not  getting  his  money's  worth.""  Pretty  good 
business  for  the  boys  that,  but  they  lost  on  the  feasts  of  Hermes  and  the 
Muses,  for  then  their  father  put  them  to  bed  and  pretended  that  they  were 
ill,  in  order  to  avoid  Bending  a  contribution  to  the  sacrifice  and  a 
present  to  the  maater."* 

Stories,  too,  were  brought  home  of  the  escapades  of  the  school  heroes. 
There  was  a  fellow  who  called  out  '  Look  at  the  swallow '  as  he  passed 
the  cook's  shop,  and  while  they  were  looking  up,  snapped  up  a  piece  of 
meat.'32  The  same  chap  had  to  divide  a  drachma  with  a  shortsighted 
fellow.  He  put  down  some  fishscales  and  the  shortsighted  chap  put  them 
into  his  mouth,  thinking  that  they  were  coins  U^*  They  had  a  great  plan, 
too,  one  day  of  tying  a  light  onto  one  of  the  cockchafers  they  had  on  a 
string,  and  setting  the  master's  house  on  fire."*  It  didn't  work,  but  it 
was  a  jolly  good  idea.  And  then  there  was  that  ass  Euelpides.  His 
father  gave  him  a  tip  the  other  day,  and  he  was  going  down  to  the  bazaar 
when  he  saw  the  first  kite  of  the  year.  He  prostrated  himself  to  salute  it, 
and  in  doing  so  swallowed  the  coin  !'** 

Strepsiades  would  listen  to  all  this  school  gossip,  and,  like  other  fathers, 
would  try  to  show  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  son's  lessons,  examining 
him  about  the  meaning  of  the  long  words  in  Homer.  Pheidippides  retorted 
with  embarrassing  conundrums  about  Solon's  laws,  and,  like  other  fathers 
after  him,  Strepsiades  would  sometimes  find  himself  out  of  his  depth,'" 

In  the  holidays  the  father  would  take  hia  son  to  see  the  conjuror,"^  or 
they  would  spend  a  day  in  the  gardens  of  Pyrilampes  looking  at  the 
peacocks  which  he  had  brought  home  from  Persia  when  he  was  ambassador.'^* 
At  the  Lenaea  and  Dionysia  they  would  go  to  the  theatre. 's"  And  then 
there  weie  the  school  festivals — those  of  the  Muses  in  the  schools  and  of 


Hennee  ia  the  palaefltra.>*°  His  mother  would  take  out  the  boy's  best 
white  dotbes**'  from  the  chest  where  they  were  c&iefullj  put  away  with 
dtrom  to  make  them  fragrant  and  to  keep  out  the  moth,^**  imd  off 
Fheidippides  would  trot  with  the  pedagogue  behind  him  canying  a  con- 
tribution to  the  sacrifice,  and  perhaps  a  saok  of  flonr  as  a  present  to  the 
master  or  paidotribes."*  All  the  boys,  big  and  litUe  would  be  assembled"* 
and  there  would  be  a  lot  of  grown  ups  present,  and  feasting  and  ft  good 
deal  of  playing  of  knucklebones  and  odd  and  ev^a.^**  And  as  they  went 
home  at  sunset  the  pedagogue  would  be  a  littie  unsteady  on  his  l^.*** 

Id  fact,  Fheidippides  had  a  pretty  good  time,  and  if  he  was  kept  in 
Older  at  school  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  spoiled  at  home.  Onoe 
or  twice  he  recdved  the  thrashing  which  he  deserved.  He  got  caught 
once  playing  with  his  mother's  spinning  instruments,^*'  and  then  there 
was  the  time  when  he  took  advantf^  of  the  slave's  back  being  tamed 
to  jump  into  the  mule  cart  and  drive  off  in  it.'*"  But  hie  father  beat  him 
with  reluctance,'*'  and  as  he  grew  older  his  hold  over  him  became  weaker 
and  weaker.  He  was  more  than  half  afraid  of  him  to  tell  the  truth.'" 
And  Fheidippides  had  now  become  a  school  blood  to  whom  the  little  boys 
looked  up  with  awe,'^'  and  was  inclined  to  treat  his  family  cavaheriy. 
When  spoken  to  by  his  father  he  would  sometimes  answer  back,  or  go  off 
grumbling  audibly  to  himself  about  musty  old  Japhets  and  antediluvian 
notions.'*' 

When  Fheidippides  was  sixteen,  and  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
leave  school,  the  problem  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  him  arose.  It  was 
a  problem  familiar  to  the  Athenian  parent  of  the  upper  class  for  the  educa- 
tional system  in  Athens  was  not  organised,  and  the  gap  between  school 
and  military  service  presented  real  difficulties  to  the  parent. 

Fheidippides,  at  the  end  of  his  schooling,  had  developed  a  taste  for 
luxury,  and  had  learned  to  look  down  upon  agricultural  labour.  Like 
the  father  in  the  '  Banqueters,'  Strepsiades  complained  that  his  boy  had 
not  learned  any  of  the  things  he  was  sent  to  school  to  leam,  but  only  to 
drink,  to  sing  rather  badly,  and  to  appreciate  Syracusan  cooking,  Sybaritic 
feasts  and  Chian  wine  out  of  Laconian  cups.">  And  Fheidippides  declared 
that  he  was  not  going  to  break  his  back  digging  in  the  fields  at  Kikynna."* 

Probably  the  lad  got  support  from  Megacles.  We  know  that  at  a 
later  date,  when  Strepsiades  insisted  upon  bis  going  to  Socrates'  lectures, 
that  he  threatens  to  appeal  to  his  uncle,  who  he  is  confident  will  not  leave 
him  horseless, 'ss    The  Megacles  type  takes  a  generous  view  of  youth's 
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affected  the  topkoot,  the  haii  at  either  side  of  it  being  shaved  off  with  a 
rami.'"  This  mode,  however,  was  a  little  eztrane.  In  obthaij  ha^ 
ooloQTB  were  the  fashion,  and  the  exquisites  wore  the  himation  long, 
trailing  to  their  heels.  A  variety  of  Pernan  wraps  like  the  kcHmaka, 
with  its  lining  of  rough  wool  or  the  fringed  cloak  of  W<uj»  471,  were 
brought  into  fashion.'**  An  onyx  ring  was  worn  on  the  finger.^" 
The  fashion  of  the  exquisites  was  set  by  Aloibiades. 

He  walks  like  one  dissolved  in  laztuy, 

Lets  his  robe  trail  behind  him  <m  the  gioimd, 

Carelessly  leans  his  head,  and  in  his  talk 

Affects  a  lisp."* 
The  young  bloods  followed  snit.  One  may  hazard  the  suggestion  that 
the  babyish  way  of  talking  upon  which  Socrates  rallies  Phudipindesi^i  was 
an  affectation  of  the  yoong  swell  anj^ogous  to  the  clipping  of  the  '  g  *  erf 
participles  familiar  in  this  country  before  the  war.  It  is  fair,  howeva, 
to  notice  that  Aloibiades  had  a  true  lisp  (he  said  '  kolax  *  for  '  korax  '),m 
while  Pheidippides  seems  to  have  mispronounced  the  dipthong  a.  The 
'  Akabiades  shoe, '  at  any  rate  became  the  mode,i'*  and  probably  a  more 
rapid  speech  was  considered  good  form  by  his  yoothfol  admirexa  than 
would  have  become  Aristotle's  megalopsychos.*'*  And  it  is  dear  that  a 
more  emotional  habit  of  phrase  was  coming  in.  The  old  ootourlflBS  form 
of  greeting  X'"P'  8*^^  ^*y  **■  ^^^  more  emphatic  amrd^oftat."^ 

Like  Philocleon,  when  emerging  from  his  second  childhood,  Pheidip- 
pides bad  of  course  to  master  the  elementa  of  good  form.  The  first 
importance  was  attached  by  Athenians  to  deportment.^'*  In  diees  he 
had  to  leun  to  pnt  on  his  himation  Uke  a  gentleman,  not  like  an  undvilised 
Triballian,  nor  like  Laispodias,  who  was  compelled  to  wear  his  over  the 
wrong  shoulder  in  order  to  conceal  his  withered  leg."'  And  the  art  of 
sitting  gracefully  in  a  himation  had  to  be  acquired.*'^  And  of  coarse 
he  would  not  be  seen  in  the  streets  in  clothes  marked  with  stains,"*  nor 
omit  to  put  on  summer  clothes  when  the  swallow  appeared.**" 

To  walk  properly  was  considered  a  sign  of  tophrosyne,  that  eminently 
aiistocratic  virtue,'^'  and  the  gentleman  of  fashion,  no  less  than  the 
High-minded  Man,  must  affect  a  deliberate  and  leisurely  gait.***  '  It 
seems  too,'  says  Aristotle, '  that  the  High-Minded  Man  will  be  slow  in  his 
movements,  his  voice  will  be  deep  and  his  manner  of  speaking  sedate. 
For  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  wiU  be  in  a  hurry  if  there  are  not  many 
things  that  be  cares  for,  or  that  be  will  be  empliatic  ii  he  doea  not  regard 


aiiTtbiDg  as  important,  and  these  are  the  causes  which  make  people  speak 
in  shrill  tones  and  use  rapid  movement.''** 

That  nothing  is  to  be  regarded  aa  important  is  one  of  the  darting 
poses  of  youth  in  all  ages,  and  is  the  real  link  between  the  young  swell 
and  the  megalopsychos.  The  prejudice  against  walking  fast  aud  talking 
loud,  hke  the  money-lender  Nicobulua,'^*  or  stepping  high  like  Aeschinea 
and  Pythocles,'*^  remains  in  the  Fourth  Century,  but  when  the  latter  are 
accused  of  bad  form  in  wearing  cloaks  down  to  their  heels,  it  b  due, 
probably,  to  an  anti-aristocratic  reaction  against  the  dress  of  Alcibiades 
and  the  Thirty.  Nicobulus'  crimes  were  apparently  aggravated  by  his 
carrying  a  stick.  Everyone  carried  sticks  in  the  Fifth  Century,  and  that 
they  did  so  still  in  the  Fourth  is  clear  from  Theophrastus.  I  can  only 
suppose  that  in  Nicobulus  it  was  considered  a  piece  of  '  s^ank  *  on  the 
,  part  of  a  despised  money-lender. 

The  days  of  the  young  men  with  whom  Pheidippides  waa  now  associated 
were  spent  in  hunting  boars,  horse  racing,  cock-fighting,  and  quail- 
fighting.'^*  To  all  of  these  spoi-ts  the  young  Athenian  was  passionately 
addicted.  '  I  would  rather  have  a  good  friend,'  says  Socrates  to  a  youthful 
hearer, '  than  the  best  cock  or  quail  in  the  world  ;  I  would  go  even  further, 
and  say  than  a  horse  or  dog.''^''  A  lees  innocent  recreation  was  dicing,  and 
the  young  bloods  in  Athens,  as  in  Eighteenth  Century  London,  recklessly 
diced  away  their  fortunes.'** 

Their  evenings  they  spent  at  dinner-parties,  and  often  Pheidippides 
I  and  his  friends  will  have  dined  at  the  house  of  I<eogoras,  the  father  of 
Andocidea,  himself  a  keen  horseman,  fond  of  entertaining  and  no  doubt 
glad  to  attract  round  him  the  young  men  ofthe  aristocratic  party.'*'  For  the 
dinner-parties  in  the  FFdaps'*"  show  ub  the  employment  of  social  functions 
for  political  ends,  which  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  organisation 
of  the  aristocratic  clubs  in  which  the  extremists  matured  and  engineered 
their  amps  d'etat  in  411  and  403. 

The  beginning  of  the  evenings  was  decorous  enough.  The  young 
guests  lay  orderly  upon  their  couches  in  the  correct  manner,  as  described 
to  Philocleon  by  his  son.'*'  But  when  the  meal  waa  finished, the  manchets 
of  bread  on  which  they  wiped  their  hands  had  been  thrown  to  the  dogB,"^ 
the  tables  had  been  cleared  away,  the  guests  had  washed  their  hands,'** 
and  the  loving  cup  of  unmixed  wine  had  been  drunk  by  all  to  the  toast 
of  the  Good  Daimon,'**  the  drinking  began,  and  things  became  increasingly 
lively. 
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No  gentleman  was  a  temperance  crank  or  water-drinlm,"'  tiioo^  of 
ooune  a  man  of  breeding  would  show  it  in  the  way  lie  oairied  hia  Uqnot, 
and  strong  heads  like  Sociatea'  weie  mnoh  lespeoted.  The  oompukj 
elected  a  president,  who  prescribed  the  toasts  and  the  proportion  in 
which  the  wine  and  water  should  be  mixed.  The  normal  mixtoie  seems  to 
have  been  three  parts  of  water  to  two  of  wine."*  The  president  dedded 
also  (upon  the  expression  of  their  wishes  by  the  company)  with  what 
amosemeDta  the  drinking  should  be  accompanied.  It  would  seem  that 
the  older  fashion  of  the  sing-song  was  temporarily  out  of  mode,!*^  and  if 
songs  were  sung,  they  were  sad  degenerate  staff,  aooor^ng  to  the  older 
geieration,  licentiouB  pornographic  nonsense,  not  the  good  old  simple 
tunes.  *  John  Peel '  and  '  Hearts  of  Oak '  had  been  ousted  by  muaio-hall 
impropriety.'"  The  conversation  was  much  -wiaA  one  would  axpecfc. 
A  great  deal  of  hunting  and  athletic  shop,  and  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
personal  exaggeration. 

'  Tell  how  you  slew  the  boar 
Or  coursed  the  haie  oi  ran  the  torch  race.  Tell 
Youi  youthfullest  gayeat  act.'^" 
Baconteurs — and  one  may  suspect  that  their  repertoire  was  more  racy  than 
Aesop,  though  probably  as  antique  (for  there  is  nothing  so  old  as  the 
smoking-room  story) — were  in  great  request.    The  tactful  raconteur  was 
often  a  peacemaker,  and  could  divert  attention  if  guests  were  getting 
quarrelsome  in  their  cups."*" 

Free  women  were  not,  of  course,  admitted  to  these  entertainm^ts. 
Flute  players  made  music,  and  lavished  their  charms  on  the  company,  as 
may  be  seen  on  the  vases  as  well  as  in  Aristophanes'  plays.  As  the  wine 
circulated  the  proceedings  became  more  uproarious.  The  parties  often  fell 
to  dancing.  Indeed,  the  Greek  felt  that  the  man  who  danced  without 
having  '  drink  taken  '  was  out  of  place  ;*'*'  but  the  maudlin  and  unending 
dancing  of  Philocleon  was  equally  to  be  deprecated  by  those  who  couH 
carry  their  liquor  like  gentlemen.*"* 

When  the  company  got  worked  up,  a  rag  not  infrequently  got  under 
way.  Sometimes  the  party  would  stagger  off,  wreaths  and  all,  to  visit 
someone  else.  The  entry  of  Alcibiadee  in  Plato's  Symposium  will  be 
remembered,  the  moat  lively  portrait  I  know  in  literature  of  the  intrusion 
of  one  who  has  well-dined  upon  a  more  sober  company.""  In  the  streets, 
the  more  hilarious  would  get  into  mischief,  and  damage  would  be  done  to 
the  tradesmen's  wares  or  premises,  leading  often  to  police  court  proceedings 
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next  day.^"*  Two  of  these  raga  were  to  have  an  importaot  infiuence  upoa 
hifltorj-.  The  brilliant  idea  of  aeiui-intoxicateid  young  aristocrats  of 
carrying  out  a  parody  of  imitation  at  the  Mysteries  and  the  drunken 
humour  expressed  in  the  mutilation  of  the  herms  which  stood  at  the 
comers  of  Athenian  streets,  led  to  consequences  which  could  not  be 
averted  by  cash  payment-s  on  the  morrow. 

Pheidippides'  amusements  were  expea^ive.  The  pace  was  set  by 
nouveaux  riches  like  Diitrephes,  who  had  made  a  fortune  out  of  the 
manufacture  of  wicker  shield- handles.*"^  It  waa  all  very  well  for  the 
lad  to  complain  in  his  cups  of  how  short  the  old  man  kept  him,*""  but 
Strepsiades'  income,  which  had  been  sensibly  dimiuished,  thanks  to  the 
destruction  of  his  vines  by  the  Spartan  invasions,  was  already  strained  to 
meet  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Currency  waa  inflated  and  com- 
modities were  scarce.  Merchants  continued  to  make  a  lai^e  profit,  and 
the  mimition  makers  were  reaping  a  fortime,^*"  bnt  the  landowner  watched 
his  property  being  destroyed,  and  lost  his  harvests.  Charcoal  was  scarce 
and  oil  increasingly  difficult  to  procuro.^"^  Even  the  slaves  needed  careful 
handling,  while  skilled  labour  was  extremely  restive.  It  could  only  be 
controlled  by  concession,  for  since  the  war  desertion  had  been  easy.*"* 
Rigid  economy  became  increasingly  necessary  as  the  war  went  on. 
Meantime,  the  prodigal  son  was  wasting  money  upon  high  living  and  the 
incidental  expenses  of  vice.  His  father  waa  always  having  to  raise  the  wind 
to  pay  his  racing  debts,  or  to  square  the  market  women  to  avoid  his 
appearance  in  the  police  court  after  some  drunken  frolic.  And  many  a 
father,  without  the  comic  motive  of  acquiring  a  family  interest  in  the 
Unjust  Argument,  must  have  driven  their  sons  to  the  sophists  to  continna 
their  education  during  the  awkward  gap  between  school  and  military 
service.  The  problem  is  seriously  discussed  from  a  very  different  angle 
in  Plato's  Laches.    There,  too,  the  solution  is  Socrates. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  parental  pressure  may  have  been  applied,  on  the 
other  philosophy  became  the  mode  with  the  young  aristocracy.  Alcibiadea, 
whose  disapproval  had  put  an  end  to  flute-playing  as  a  social  accorapUsh- 
ment,*'"  was  the  imdisputed  arbiter  of  fashion.  His  first  association  with 
the  threadbare  Socrates,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch,  had  aroused  surprise 
and  had  seemed  yet  another  of  the  pranks  by  which  he  courted  pubho 
notoriety  and  kept  the  gossips  busy.*"  But  his  lead  was  followed,  and 
philosophy  became  the  fashion."*  Already,  in  423,  the  older  heads  may 
have  felt  uneasy.    Brilliant,  beautiful,  rich,  reckless,  and  vei'satile,  the 
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younger  generation,  whose  virtaes  and  weaknesaeB  Akabiades  embodied, 
repreeoited  that  fine  flower  of  the  complete  democracy,  the  denuM^atio 
man  of  Plato's  RepiJMc. 

A  man  bo  vaiioiu  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one  but  all  mankind's  epitome.  *'* 
Their  lade  of  scruple,  and  the  supple  facility  of  their  aaumilatacm  td 
tfaewonefeatores of sophistioleanunggaTeioomfor foreboding.  Charming 
as  appeared  the  embtoidered  robe,  its  spuigles  lacked  deaigo.*^*  To  the 
ioonoclaatio  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the  new  learning  presented  fatal 
attractions.  The  old  restraints  were  removed,  bub  no  moral  purpon 
was  set  in  their  place.  Eagerly  they  learned  the  superioii^  of  Nature's 
law  over  those  oonventions  cantly  termed  morality,  which  tiie  maay 
weak  have  imposed  on  the  few  strong."^  They  were  to  be  a  raoe  of  siqicr- 
men ;  they  became  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 

The  scene  at  the  end  of  the  Cloud*  is  tiagioally  prophetw. 
'  0  fool,  fool,  fool,  how  mad  I  must  have  been, 
To  cast  away  the  gods  for  Socrates,'"' 
cries  the  disUlusioned  old  Athenian^  and  calls,  in  vain,  upon  his  ndB- 
guided  son  to  help  in  the  work  of  revenge. 

'  Gome,  my  darling, 
Come  and  deetxoy  that  filthy  Chaeiophon, 
And  Socrates,  for  they've  deceived  ns  both.'"* 
Athens,  too,  had  come  to  her  senses  with  the  lestored  democracy  after 
the  nightmare  of  the  Thirty,  Judged  by  its  fruits,  philosophy  had  been  a 
worse  guide  than  the  religion  it  had  destroyed,  and  Anytus,  like  Strepaiades, 
had  cause  to  mourn  a  son  for  whose  moral  ruin  he  held  Socrates  responsible. 
On  the  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  refuBe  some  sympathy  to  the  infuriated 
fatherfljhoweveTviolent  their  revenge.  In  fact,  the  Socratio  circle  had  pro- 
duced, not  only  Plato  and  Xenophon,  but  Critias  and  the  extremists  of  the 
Thirty.  Socrates'  personal  virtue,  his  moral  greatness,  and  his  excellence 
of  motive,  are  no  more  in  question  than  the  largeness  of  the  debt  to  him  of 
all  subsequent  ethical  enquiry.  But  his  method  was  analytical,  and,  in 
its  immediate  results,  purely  destructive.  It  destroyed  the  futh  of  bis 
younger  contemporaries  in  efltablished  standards,  it  did  not  teach  tiiem 
the  intellectual  humility  of  their  master,  whose  personal  faith  in  morality 
itself  was  not  shaken  by  the  discovery  that  the  sanctions  of  conduct  of 
the  ordinary  man  are  inadequate  or  unworthy.  The  strong  wine  of 
mtellectual  freedom  was  too  potent  for  clevet  but  empty  beads,  and  the 
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result  was  disaster.  Though  the  fault  was  that  of  the  pupils  not  of  the 
master,  it  was,  one  must  admit,  a  sound  instinct  based  upon  bitter 
experience  which  inspired  the  plain  man's  hatred  of  the  new  learning. 
Nor  can  the  crowd  be  altogether  blamed  for  regarding  Sociates  as  ils 
representative.  In  this  precisely  lies  the  tragedy  of  a  judicial  murder  m 
stupid  and  futile  as  it  was  unjust. 


B  upon  this  point. 


1  B7.  Plato  anggstted  that  phjsioal  education  should  begin  at  six  and  lit«nuy  at  ten, 
Lav»  Vn,  794.  Aristotle  begins  education  in  both  sphsroa  at  aeven,  Politico  VU,  17. 
In  practice  the  age  at  which  children  b^ao  going  to  school  varied ;  the  sons  at  the 
well-to-do  claasea  tended  to  begin  earlier. 

98.  Niciai  made  hie  son  leam  the  Iliad  and  Odyisey  by  heart  to  make  him  a  good 
man.  If  hia  table-talk  in  fairly  reproduced  he  made  him  a  bore,  Xenophon,  Symp,  ni,fil. 
Cf.  Aeechinos  in  Cleaiplion  135.  To  be  able  to  quote  Homer  was  a  feature  of  liberal 
edocation.  The  Late  Learner  studied  passages  for  recitation  when  he  Was  past  ailty  and 
always  broke  down  when  he  tried  to  dehver  them  OTer  the  wine-  Theophroatus  VTIL 
The  oligarch  has  only  mastered  one  line,  '  No  good  dimes  of  manifold  rule,  let  the  ruler 
be  one,  Theophroatua  XXX.  For  boya  rehearaing  for  a  speech  day  at  a  wedding  feast, 
aee  Ptaee  1266  foil.  Reoitattona  were  a  recogmsed  social  divernoa  over  the  wiae, 
Cloudt  1354. 

99.  Knight*  189, 

100.  In  Prolagonu  326,  Plato  laya  s 
■end  him  to  teachers  and  enjoin  them  to  .  . 
and  music  and  the  teachers  do  as  they  ore  desired.'  The  Greek  for  '  I  am  not  an 
intellectnal '  Is  Kieapl^ay  -yiip  oi/t  iriirriina:  Waapt  959,  989.  It  implies  a  claim  to 
be  a  plain  honest  man  like  Laches.  Of  course,  on  the  other  bond,  in  polite  society  the 
Intellectual  pose  is  elTectire  and  at  least  an  apparent  knowledge  of  prosody  can  be  turned 
to  uses  o{  display.  Clouds  649. 

101.  Cimon  hod  been  the  political  leader  of  Megacles'  youth,  oiht  /«ii(ritf;v  offrt  AWo 
ri  tidS'tfia   r^if    4\tvdipiuif  Kai  rnt  "EXXt^cto  irtx^p*^^TWii   ficSiiaxff^i'tLi,    AfiPi^T^  r. 

icii  /ioXXin'  (iHH  IIiXwroPniifiD*  Ti  trx^l^^  "^i  i-i^ih  'oO  Arip6i. 
480.  For  the  physical  resolts  of  an  over-intellectual  training,  s 
the  authentic  Attio  look,  CloiuU  1170-6. 

102.  Chvda  9ft2.  993. 

103.  CIoiKbeS?. 

104.  Claude  964  folL 

105.  Clouda  1044  foil.  The  hot  bath  controversy  vaa  evidently  acute  at  the  time, 
cf.  Athenaens  I,  32,  The  hot  bath,  however,  came  in,  in  spite  of  old.fashioned  opposition 
(Xenophon,  Jfcm.  Ill,  13,  3),  and  in  Aristophanes'  owa  day  the  public  baths  were  a  refuge 
for  the  destitute  in  cold  weather,  Plalv4  553, 932,  In  the  Fourth  Century,  the  Evil  Speaker 
says  ot  a  man  that  he  even  makes  his  wife  wash  in  cold  water  upon  Poseidon'a  day, 
Theopbraatua  XXI.  The  writer  remembers  a.  comment  very  similar  to  thot  of  Megaoles 
l&ade  by  his  grandfather,  an  old  Wykehamist,  upon  the  laying-on  of  hot  water  in  College 

KW  Wincbester,  a  blessed  innovation  which  took  place  as  lately  as  his  acbool-days. 

I      106.     Birda  139. 

i  107.  Aeschinos,  in  Timarehum  12,  The  punishment  under  Solon's  law  was  death,  but 
the  law  was  clearly  a  dead  letter.  When  Socrates  comes  homo  from  the  front,  he  drops  in 
St  the  palaestra  of  Taureos,  sure  of  meeting  friends  therp.  Pinto,  diarmidu  1.  A  paloeatra 
is  the  scene  of  the  Lyiia.  The  results  of  the  practice  were  undesirable.  Waapt  1025, 
Fence  762.  EnpoUs,  the  eoraic  poet,  was  notorious  for  this  objectionable  bobby,  and 
Aeachinea  (in  CIta.  216)  repudiates  a  similar  charge. 

103.     '  He  will  go  into  the  schools  and  palneatras  oiid  hinder  the  boys  from  getting  on 
wHli  their  lessona  by  chattering  at  tbia  rate  to  the  trainers  and  maalers,'  Theophrastus  XIX, 
109.    Cknidt  977. 


Plutarch,   CSmon   IV, 
«  CloiaU  1015  toll.     For 


110.  DNDOtUmeo,  d»  Corona  312-313. 

111.  Tbe  kw pr««orib«d Uiat  Um Mhocdiooiiw ahoaM  ba  (^oned  not  eadier  Umb m 

Mid  dIow  not  Utar  Umw  nuuat  Aeaohinco,  m  Tiatarck  2.  Anoieat  Oreokt,  like  Um  modeni 
Oraek  peMUt,  began  their  dft/t  woA  witli  tba  •nn  (e-g.,  ohonii  at  Watpa  g      '       "   ' 
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■chool  htd  klrskdy  MMmbled.    ThnoTdidea  VII,  29. 

112.  '  Bnddmlj  we  were  interrupted  by  Uie  taton  of  Lyiie  Mid  Heoezetina,  triio 
BMiM  upon  lu  like  ta  evil  iippMition  with  tneir  brothen  >ad  bade  them  go  home  mi  it  ww 
getting  late.  At  flret  we  and  the  bjttMidere  drove  them  o^  but  afterward^  ••  thef 
wonU  not  mind  and  only  went  on  shouting  in  Uieii  barbatrMU  dialect  and  got  aogiy  and 
kept  oalliug  the  boy«— t£ey  aprnuvd  to  at  to  bare  been  drinking  rather  too  mnob  at  the 
Hermaea,  which  made  them  diiBonlt  to  manage — we  faiily  gare  in  and  broke  np  the 
oompany.'    Plato,  Xynt  222. 

113.  HeUtean  doga  wet«  faTourite  pete  {Tkeo^tnuhM  VII}  and  frcqwntly  ^>pear  an  tim 
Taaea.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Jebb  that  Pliny*!  atatement  that  they  oame  from  tlw 
modem  Heleda  near  Cnnola  in  the  Adriatic  (NtO.  HisL  lU,  26}  ia  more  oon«ot  thui  the 
more  obriona  Malteae  derivation  (Strabo.  VI,  2). 

114.  For  a  deaoription  of  a  Helitean  dog  peering  oat  of  the  fold  of  the  okMk  in  whid 
he  1*  being  oarried,  tee  Luoian,  de  merced.  cond.  34.  Vaaea  depicting  lohool  life  ivpnatat 
the  boya'  dogi  a«  being  preaoot  in  the  Mhoolroom. 

116.  An  ezoellent  aooonnt  of  pcimary  edncation  with  iitfeieuoe  to  all  the  pertiafBt 
pawigea  will  be  (oond  ia  FVeeman  SeJtooU  of  Hdliu. 

116.  Okmlt  790. 

117.  Olotuit  1001.    For  ohuma,  ef.  Lyae  and  Heneieona  in  FUto  X^wm. 
lis.    CbwU  1007. 

11*.     Oloude  962. 

120.     CtoMi*  981. 

131.    Cltmit  972.    CL  Plato,  CiamUt*  US. 

US.     CloudnWS. 

123.  Clouda  983. 

124.  Chud*  962,  1001,  with  Bogen'  note*. 

126.  iTnipAti  SSS,  Plato  SfpiMU  6210.  PStutlr  241B.  The  game  ia  deKrlbed  hi 
PoUui  IX,  111-112.  A  kind  of  prisoners'  base.  A  line  wu  marked  between  the  two 
ddea,  one  of  which  was  '  Night '  and  the  other  '  Da;.'  A  piece  of  potsherd,  black  one 
Bide  and  white  the  other,  won  to«aed  up.  If  white  oame  nppermoat,  '  Day  '  were  the 
pureuere,  and  '  Nigbt '  bad  to  get  home  before  hviag  caught.  A  catAlogne  of  nunee  ia,  (rf 
course,  to  be  found  in  Pollux,  which  includee  tug-of-war,  blind  man's  buff,  and  hide-and- 
seek.  Athenaeua  XIV,  27,  meDtiooH  a  game  which  sounds  very  aimilar  to  '  Here  we 
come  gathering  Note  in  May.'     The  refrain  being 

'  Where  are  my  rosea  and  where  are  my  violets  T 
Where  is  my  beautiful  parsley  F 
Are  theee  then  my  roses,  are  these  then  my  Tioleti ! 
And  is  this  my  beautifnl  parsley  T  ' 
136.    Hato,  Theaeielu4  146.    A  vanety  of  ball  games  are  described  in  PoUnz  IZ, 
104  foil 

127.  ArUhologg  VI,  30S.  A  price  of  BO  knuckleboaea  given  by  the  master  to  KtmiuutM 
for  oalligrapby.  The  evidenoe  lb,  of  coiuee,  Alexandrian  in  date,  Asfllepiadee,  maeter  of 
Theocritus,  being  the  author  of  the  epigram.  There  is  no  earlier  evidenoe  for  school  aa 
opposed  to  State  prizes,  sec  Freeman  iScAooi*  of  HtUat,  pp.  62  foU. 

125.  For  odd  and  even  played  sometimea  with  dice,  knuckle- bones,  or  nuts,  sometimea 
with  the  fingera,  Plidw  S16,  1056,  Plato,  Li/isU  ;   Pollux  IX,  101.     Cf.  Horace,  Sal  V,  248. 

129.  Thamoph.  273. 

130.  '  All  through  Antheaterion  he  {the  Avariciom  Man)  will  not  send  them  to  tlieir 
lessons  because  there  are  so  many  teetivals  and  he  does  not  wish  to  pav  the  feea,'  TKtopk, 
XXVI.  Bcboolmasters  were  paid  monthly.  For  a  schoolmaster  whose  fees  were  not 
paid,  see  Demosthenes  in  Aphib.  I,  B28.  The  Antbeeteria,  Lesser  Uyiteries,  and  DIaida. 
all  fell  ir.  AnllioBtpri.,n.  mid  n.-,t        '  
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not  to  Bend  his  cbiJdren  t( 
of  the  Muaaa  but  to  say  that  the;  ore  unwell  in  order  thi 
TheopbTMtuH  XXV. 

132.  '  And  lots  of  otbor  monkey  tricks  I  praotised  a. 

0  how  I  used  to  chouse  the  cooba  by  Hhtieking  out  "  Ahoy 

Look,  lads,  tA  the  swallow !    Spring  ia  here.     Look  up,  1  pray." 

So  up  they  looked  while  I  purloined  a  pipce  of  meat  away.'     KnigfiU  417, 

■  133.  '  We'd  got  one  draduna 

■  Betwixt  us  two  ;   he  changed  it  at  the  Qah-etall : 
Then  laid  me  down  three  mullet  acai^a  :   and  L 

1  tbooght  them  oboU,  popped  Iheoi  in  my  mouth  ; 

O  the  rile  smell  t     O  la  !     I  spat  them  out.'     Wiupi  791. 

134.  Cockohalera  on  a  string,  CloiuU  763.  For  the  puerile  device  of  inoendiariam  hy 
tying  light  on  to  such  a  cockchafer,  see  Achamiatu  920. 

135.  Birdt  oOl.  Greek  garments  had  no  pockets.  Larger  articles,  such  as  papers 
(Tbeophrastus  XVI},  veeetables  (Theophrastus  XXV),  or  lap-dogs  (Lucian,  dc  Tntrced. 
cond  34)  could  be  carried  in  the  folds  of  the  himotion.  SmaU  change,  of  necessity,  was 
carried  in  the  mouth.  Cf.  Aristophanoa  Watpa  761,  Eula.  813,  AtoUnUxm  F^ag.  3. 
JnarpyrOf  Frag.  48,  Athenaeua  III,  10.  This  is  probably  one  of  ijie  reasons  why  Attic 
small  coins  were  of  ailTer.  The  only  iasue  of  copper  sm  all  change  (Aristopb.  Frogi  720-6) 
was  soon  withdrawn,  see  P.  Gardner,  HUlory  of  Ancient  Coinage,  pp.  220,  296. 

136.  Aristophanea,  Daitata,  Tra^.  222. 

137.  Conjurors  became  increasingly  popular  in  the  Fourth  Century,  and  the  namea  of 
the  moat  celebrated  have  aurrived  :  Scymnus  of  Tarentum,  Philistidea  of  Synutoae,  and 
Heraclitua  of  Mitylene.  Athenaeua  XII,  54.  Public  perfonnoncea  with  trareiling  bootlia. 
Plat,  defac.  Lun.  8.  Entertainments  at  private  dinner  parties,  see  Xenophon,  Sympotiwrn, 
where  n  female  acrobat  juggles  with  twelve  rings  whue  dancing,  and  turns  somersAulta 
into  a  stand  round  which  sharp  koivea  aiD  sot.  For  illustration,  are  Blumner,  Honu  Life 
of  AntitnX  Grtelu,  Fiffs.  09,  100.  Familiar  tncks  were  bringing  fire  from  mouth  (Athenaeua 
IV,  129),  knife  swallowiiig  (PSutarch,  Lycurg.  19),  or  making  pebbles  pass  from  one  cup 
to  another,  or  eitracting  them  from  month  or  e«t»  of  spectators  (Alciphroa  111,  20). 
One  of  Plutarch's  favourite  Laconian  apothegms  shows  us  the  imitator  of  song-birda. 
Plut&rcfa,  Lyeutgut  20,  Agailaoa  21.  Conjurors  also  gave  puppet  shadow  plays.  Plato, 
R^ublic  VII,  U.     See  further  Bekker,  Charikla,  Scene  X,  and  notes. 

138.  For  Pyrilampea  and  his  peacock  farm,  see  Plutarch,  Ptrujea  XUI,  6,  Plato, 
Charmidai  168.  Athenaeua  IX,  66,  397  c.d.  People  came  from  all  porta  of  Greece  to  see 
the  birds,  and  the  public  hod  to  be  limited  to  certain  specified  visiting  days.  For 
Fyrilampes'  son  Demos,  see  Waipt  97. 

139.  Boys  evidently  attended  the  theatre  in  Fifth  Century.  Cloada  639,  Ptae* 
60,  765.  In  the  Fourth,  the  Shameless  Man  manages  to  get  his  aons  and  their  pedagogue, 
as  weL  as  himself,  into  the  soato  paid  for  by  his  foreign  friends  {Theoph.  XV),  and  the 
Avaricious  Bdan  '  aeiiea  the  opportonity  of  ti^dng  his  boys  to  the  play  whan  the  leaseee  of 


s  paid  for  by  his  foreign  friends  {Theoph. 
. ,    rtonity  of  tiJang  his  boys  to  the  play  whan 
the  theatre  grant  free  admission.'  Theoph,  XXVI. 


140.  Plato  £y™  ,-  Theophraatofl  XXV  ;  Aoschinea,  In  Timarehum  10. 

141.  Plato,  Lytit  206.  White  clothes  are  the  regular  gala  attire,  Acharniatu,  1024; 
thus  the  Man  of  Petty  Ambition  '  having  provided  him  seS  with  a  smart  whil«  cloak  and 
put  on  a  wreath,'  reports  the  auspices.  Theoph.  VTI.  Cf.  Demosthenes'  beJiaviour  on 
the  death  of  Philip,     Aeaohines,  Clt»iphon  40,  77. 

142.  Wa»pt  1066. 

143.  Theophraatus  XXV.     Socrates  goU  a  preoant  of  a  sack  of  meal.  Clovdt  669,  1 140. 

144.  '  As  this  is  the  festival  of  the  Hermaea  the  young  men  and  boys  are  all  together, 
and  there  is  no  separation  between  them.'     Plato,  Lyma  206. 

146.  '  Upon  entering  we  found  that  the  ba3's  had  just  been  sacrificing ;  and  this 
part  of  the  festival  was  nearly  at  an  end.  They  were  all  in  white  array,  and  games  at  dice 
were  going  on  among  them.  Some  wore  in  the  enter  court  amusing  themselves  ;  but 
some  were  in  a  comer  of  the  Apodylenuro  playing  at  odd  and  even  with  a  number  ol 
dice  which  they  took  out  of  little  wicker  baskets.'     Plato,  Ljim  206. 

146.  Plato,  Lyns  222. 

147.  PUto,  LyHn  208. 

148.  PUto,  tfrid 


M».    CImiA  1400.    DMoripticai  of  boj  wiJtteg  to  U  bMtaa.  Watpt  Ul 

16a    (7IOKA79. 

ISl.  '  Tlut  KTowQ-Qp  own  Uka  ohimItm  akonld  h«T«  bMO  aOtotcd  in  tUs  w»t  wm  not 
■nrrrliinr  hnl  I  nhjOTTml  di«l  Himi  ■■■  Hw  wiiiii  fi«i)lii|i  ■iiiiwim  llw  tiiiji .  all  ol  thco, 
down  to  ^WTlMat  child,  tamed  utdlookadAt  him  hB  he  h^  bean *«Utiu.'    Plato, 


II1S4. 

163.     OIouAOdS. 

IBS.    AiMophaium,  DailaUM,  Fng.  SlIL 

IH.    AiMophMM*,  DaUalM,  Fng.  Sil. 

166.    CloUtlSi. 

IH.    AriftofduuMii  OMlotu,  Fiag.  Stl. 

1S7.     AUienaeiii  XIL    Tinuen*'  itoiy  « 

Ilia  li^t  of  a  mwa  disging  had  poaitiTely  gi , ---,.  — , 

fellow,'  Mid  the  tbooaa,  '  merelj  hecrlng  ot  it  hu  glrai  me  the  dmoa  of  a  atttoh.' 

16&     ijittopbanee,  KniglU*  13T6  folL    AeaoUiM*  in  Ottt  SOS. 

169.     Adianuaiu  88,  Watp*  1ft,  S«2,  822.  BiH*  UTS. 

160.    Cloixb  366.  Adtamimu  118,  favM>  1374,  oto. 

101.     Waipt  1283,  PeoM  883. 

'  Whoeo  loathe*  oot  nuh  a  moiuter  nerer  ihall  be  friend  of  minat 
Nerer  from  the  nUaune  goblet  qiuS  with  me  tha  roey  wine.'    Xnjgldi  USB. 

162.  Xeeht.  S47,  PIkIw  314.  The  Kao  of  Petty  AmUtlan  '  wOl  han  hia  hair  eat 
rery  freqiieotlT,  will  keep  hit  teeth  white ;  he  wUl  ohaage  hia  oMbN  too  while  rtill 
good.'    Theo^  Vn. 

163.  '  How  oonld  I  taoe  the  knighta  with  ail  my  oolonr  worn  and  torn  »w»y,'  Clow^  llSi 
The  phikeophen  aie  nnwaahed  and  pale,  Oouda  101,  837.  '  Theee  then  •»  the  mlgh^ 
aeoreta  yoa  hare  pioked  np  amongit  thoae  earth-bcnn  tallowi,'  Clomi*  863-9.  '  In  dw 
demokratie  dnd  alte  Athener  gleioh,  iJle  erdgeboran  and  aUa  gottgeboreo  (of.  IfwfM  1070^ 
£y*u*-  1082).  Aber  dai  aoll  am  nioht  darilber  taOMhen  data  einit  die  gOttecaOhna  atohn 
aaf  die  teirae  filii  herabeahea,  wie  ee  die  R6mer  immer  getan  habeo.'  ^^lamoriti^ 
AriMaUlet  mtd  Allien  II,  SO. 

,  Watpt  74,  466.    Shiiked  miUtarj 

16S.     Knight»  576  folL 

160.  '  Slim  aa  aa  eel  with  golden  ringlets.'  AriitophaDea,  DaibJtt,  frag.  216.  Ifaqu 
1069.  Phetdippidee'  long  h&ir.  Clmtdt  14.  Cf.  KnigMt  1121,  Lytittnta  S61.  Tbn«  wearing 
long  hair  mean*  '  to  pat  on  aide,'  CUmda  645,  Watp*  1317. 


168.  Tra<ip«471,  1137,  1142. 

169.  Chvda  332. 

170.  Plnbaroh,  AUibiada  1.  The  deacrfption  ii  of  Alcibiadea'  aon,  but  the  point  ot 
attack  is  hU  imitation  of  hia  father's  poaea. 

171.  Cloudi  872. 

172.  Waipt  44-46.     Plutarch.  Alcibiadtt  1. 

173.  Athenaeoa  XII.  47.    PoUoz  VH,  80. 

1T4.  Flut«rch,  lot.  eil.  '  It  is  aaid  tliat  hit  litping,  when  he  apoke,  became  him  weU  and 
gave  a  grace  and  penuaaiTeneaa  to  his  rapid  speech.'  Ready  and  rapid  qMeoh  was  a 
charactoriatio  of  hia  ODcle  Periclea,  a  point  of  reaemblanoe  to  Feiuitrataa,  Flataich, 
Ptrida  vn,  1. 

17S.     X'''P<"  f^  ^f^^  ' 

4awdf>fHu  S 
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o&TOt  tI  Spat  ;  tr'  ipitrrtp'  oCriii^  &fAvij(ti ; 

at  nerafSo^fit  PoW'"  ^'  triidia  ; 

■rl  a  nuEoJai^ari'  ;  AaKTi-oilai  tl  TJ)f  #i>«".  Bff'll  1507. 

178.  The  Boor  "  wenring  n  cloak  which  does  not  teich  hia  knee  irill  lit  down,' 
TheophrastTiB  XXIV.  Tbc  Penuriaas  Man  wean  a  ahort  cloak,  id.  XIV.  In  Uh 
ProtagOTM  the  short  cloak  ia  regarded  as  an  affected  Laoonism.     Plato,  Prol,  342C. 

179.  A  mark  of  the  OSenaive  Man,  Theopbraatns  XII. 

180.  For  ohangiag  clothes  when  the  swallow  appears,  see  Birds  7U.  The  OSenaivs 
Han  goes  about  in  a  thick  winter  tiinio  and  a  light  summer  cloak,  Tfaeophrastns  XII. 

181.  Hato,  CharmidM  IfiSB.     Cf.  Athenaeus  I,  21,  38. 

182.  '  Quiok,  father,  get  them  on  ;   and  then  move  forwatd 

Thus :   in  an  opulent  swaggering  sort  of  way.'     Wiup*  1168. 

183.  Aristotle,  Ettia  IV,  9.     The  Boor  '  talks  in  a  load  Toioe,'  Tbeophraatoi  XIV. 
IM.     DemosthensB,  in  Pantaenttum  982,  62. 

IS5.     Demosthenea,  de  FaU.  Leg.  442,  314. 

180.  Aesabines,  in  Tim.  S3,  59.  For  forms  of  quail-Sgfating,  see  Pollux  IX,  107. 
The  sport  of  flipping  a  quail  out  of  a  marked  oiccle  is  alluded  to,  AiVda  1297  :  pook- 
fighting,  Birds  7S9 ;   horse  racing.  Birdi  7&S  and  142,   Clmida,  pasa. 

187.  Plato,  Lytis  211.  The  Bams  figure,  in  almost  identical  words,  occurs  in  Socrates' 
mouth  (Xen.  Mem.  I,  vi,  14),  a  ooinoidenoe  which  suggests  that  it  is  an  authentic  sajillg 
of  the  historical  8oorat«s. 


see  Athenaeus  IX,  37, 307  A.     Andooidea  pleads  an  alibi  for  his  father  on  the  ground  that  £i 

bad  been  thrown  and  aerioualy  hurt.     Aadocides,  de  Mifal.  81. 

190.  Woipa  1220,  1301. 

191.  Ph.    '  Yee  how  lie  down  T '    Bniu  '  Mo,  not  ia  the  lea«t  like  that* 

PPu.    '  How  then  I '     Bdel.  '  Extend  your  knee  and  let  yourself 
With  practised  ease  subside  along  the  cushions ; 
Then  praise  some  piece  of  plate  i   inspect  the  ceiling ; 
Admire  the  woven  hangings  of  the  ball.'     Watpa  1210. 
192.     KnighU  41S,  SIB. 

193.  KnigJiti  357,  Wa»pi  1216. 

194.  Knighlt  86,  Wiupa  525,  Peace  300,  Athenaeus  XI.  73. 

IBS.  Knighta  89,  346.  Ct.  Demosthenes,  Philip,  n.  32,  73.  '  The;  sa;  that,  being  a 
water-drinker,  I  am  naturally  a  cross-grained  and  ungenial  fellow.' 

198.  Knuhia  1187.  Heaiod's  farmer  mixes  in  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Op  el  Di  09*. 
Athenaeus  X,  426,  28,  gives  five  to  two. 

197.  Cloudt  1355,  DailaUt,  Frag.  223.  The  Surly  Man  '  will  not  consent  to  sing  or  to 
recite  or  to  dauce,'  Tbeophnietns  III.  But  Pheidippides'  reason  for  refusal  is  not  aurllneai. 
Evidently  fashion  was  temporarily  against  it  in  young  Btiatocratia  circles.  And  among 
their  etdert  the  charms  of  after-dinner  music  bad  pated  before  the  attractions  of  inteUectuM 
debate.  '  Then  said  Eryximachus,  as  tou  are  all  agreed  that  drinking  is  to  be  voluntary 
and  that  there  la  to  be  no  compulsion.  1  move  in  the  next  place  that  the  flute  girl  who  haa 
just  made  her  appearance  be  told  to  go  away :  she  may  play  to  herself  or.  if  she  bos  a  mind, 
to  the  women  who  are  withiu.  But  on  this  day  let  us  have  conversation  instead.'  Plato, 
Sympoaiam  I76e.     (Trans  Jowett), 

IBS.    Clmidt  1361  foil. 

199.  Wa»pt  1201. 
20a     Waaps  1175  foil. 

201.  The  Unseasonable  Man,  '  when  he  is  minded  to  dance,  will  seize  upon  another 
penon  who  is  not  yet  drunk,'  Theoph.  IX.  The  Reckleas  Man  is  juat  the  person  to  danoe 
the  cordai,  sober  and  without  a  mask,  in  a  comic  chorus,  Theoph.  XVI. 

[ippoclides,  Athenaeus  remarks, 

rable  and  disorder  and  vnlgaritjr 

0  chapter  ho  says  '  the  dance  is  very 


<8 

DMriy  an  umed  axeroiM,  and  U  *  dkpbf,  not  onlr  of  good  diMJ|4iiw  m  othei  mpeoti, 
but  ftbo  of  the  ou«  vhtoh  tin  daooen  bsBtow  (A  UMir  penoiu.'     Ct  Ctoudt  988. 

203.  PUto,  AnmMMiMM  212  foE  L«ta  in  tba  auna  ereaing,  '  Agathoo  arow  in  order 
that  he  misht  taJce  hk  plan  on  the  ooaoh  by  fioontca,  whoa  mddenJj  a  band  ol  revdlin 
enterad  and  apiMled  the  order  of  the  banqnet.  Bomeone  «1u>  vai  going  out  hayiiu  Mt 
the  door  op«o,  they  had  found  their  way  in  and  made  tltonaelTei  at  home ;  graat  oonfoiian 
ennied,  and  emy  one  «■•  oompellad  to  drink  larg*  qnantitka  of  wine,'  ti.  Z23. 

KM.  Watpt  1387  foa  Cf.  Gtrat,  frag.  12S,  op  Athenaena  III,  74.  For  the  ooneerted 
btcakina-np  d  a  gambling  bell  by  yonns  Uooda,  aee  AeMhinea  lit  Timarduim  fi9 :  '  <^ 
□i^t  when  they  wen  drank,  they,  with  oettain  othen,  whoae  names  I  do  not  oare  to 
mention,  bnrat  into  the  honae  where  Pittalaona  waa  living.  Fint  they  amaihed  the 
implemeata  of  his  trade  and  tOMed  them  into  the  ■treet~-«aiidiy  dioe  and  dioe.boxce  and 
hii  gaming  ntenails  in  general ;  they  killed  the  qaaili  and  oocki.  ao  well-beloved  by  the 
mieerable  man,  and  Anally  Uiey  led  Pittalaona  himaelt  to  the  pillar  and  gave  him  an 
tnhnm.n  whipping  whioh  UMted  until  eren  the  neighbonn  heara  the  npioar,'  Aeechina, 
•H  Timarck.  60.    In  the  Fonrth  Century  there  were  olnbe  of  '  mohawki '  calling  them- 


I  by  nidi  namea  aa  Ithyphalloi,  Antolekythoi,  or  Trib*UaL     Demoatheoea'  Comm, 

li  la  a  ipeeoh  (or  th ""  '"    ~''       "'  "" —   *""  ' — s-"---"  -■-- 

material  fw  Beaker,  C)>a 


whiek  la  a  ipeeoh  for  the  proeeontion  in  an  aaeanlt  and  battoy  oaw,  haa  fomiihed  the 
.    ■  •  •     ^    •    -   c*or»«ei,  8oen(  " 


SOD.     BiriilUl. 

20e.     KnighU  13M.     CL  Watp*  1387. 

907.     PncalSOSfolL 

208.  CtoMdt  06,  Wa^u  2SS. 

209.  CloiuU  0  foil  On  the  general  oonditiona  of  Atheni  in  war  time,  aae  Mmray, 
^rufppAanea  and  Ue  War  Fartf/,  p.  17. 

Sia    Plntaroh.  AkOiada  2. 

211.  See  Plntarofa,  AkibiatUt.  The  docking  of  the  tail  of  a  dog  pnrohaaed  tot  an 
extravagant  aimi,  the  nnprovoked  boxing  on  the  ean  of  a  reapeoted  oitiien  in  poblii) 
for  a  wager,  the  removal  of  part  of  hii  hoat'e  dining-room  iwe,  aie  examplea  ot  the 
pranka  by  which  the  yoong  Aloibiadea  advertised  hima^ 

212.  In  the  introdaction  to  one  of  hit  Uteet  and  pooitat  oomediea,  Ur.  Shaw  divides 
English  Booiety  before  the  war  between  Heartbreak  House,  the  home  of  intelleottul 
dil^tantea,  and  Horseback  Hall,  the  home  of  nnintellectual  eportsmen.  The  great  original 
has  been  anticipated  by  Aristophanes,  whose  ClmuU  does  much  the  same  for  Athens. 

The    list   given  by  the  goddessee  of  tl      " "     '  ' 

'  imperialist  prophets,  doctors,  drawing. 
scientists,'  U.  331  foR 

213.  Plato,  Stvabtic  66Ia  Versatility  was  the  most  striking  chai«ct«ristio  of 
Alcibiodsfl  (Plutarch,  Ah.  23,  going  t>aok  evidently  to  Satyrus,  Athenaens  XII,  47),  it  is 
characteristic  also  of  the  new  goddMSM,  the  Cloudt.  yiyywTiu  rdif '  S  u  fM/Xarrai,  CUnidt, 
348. 

214.  PUto,  StpMk  657C. 

215.  Oorgiaa  481  foil,  and  Plato  paanm.  Cf.  the  Melian  Dialogue.  Thnoyd,  T,  8S  folL 
EmphoeiB  is  laid  in  the  ChutU  upon  the  claims  of  the  new  rationalism  in  morals  to  be 
based  npon  the  results  of  the  scientiflo  observation  of  Natoie,  not  only  in  the  opening 
scene  in  the  Thinking  Shop  but  also  in  Pheidippides'  argnmenta  from  the  analogiei  lU 
natural  history. 

216.  Cloudt  1476. 

217.  Ooudi  1460. 
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THE   ROMAN   CEMETERY 
IN  THE   INFIRMARY  FIELD,   CHESTER 

[Paet  II] 

WITH  PLATES  VI,  VH  AND  VUI 

By  R.  NEW8TEAD,  F.R.S. 

This  paper  fonna  the  second  and  concluding  part  of  the  record  of 
my  observations  on  the  Roman  burials  in  the  Infirmary  Field,  Chester ; 
and  deak  with  alt  the  finds  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  report  issued  in  these  Annals  in  1914. 

Eleven  additional  burials  have  been  excavated  since  the  issue  of  the 
first  report,  making  a  total  of  40 — all  of  them  buriab  by  inhumation. 
The  graves  are  numbered  consecutively,  and  the  archaeological  objects 
found  in  association  with  them  are  numbered  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
first  report. 

Further  excavations  on  '  site  X  '  (Rep.  I,  p.  166')  yielded  an  abund- 
ance of  pottery ;  and  trenches  cut  in  various  parts  of  the  field  revealed 
the  presence  of  rock-paved  foot-ways. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  summarise  the  results  obtained  from 
these  excavations  which  have  now  extended  over  a  period  of  five  years 
(1912-1917).  The  archaeological  evidence  proves  conclusively  that  the 
burials  are  Roman,  and  that  the  interments  took  place  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  presence  of  six  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161  a.d.);  and  also  one  of 
Commodtis,  dated  about  the  year  189  a.d.  All  of  the  coins  were  found  in 
immediate  association  with  the  burials,  and  their  exact  position  in  relation 
to  the  various  skeletons  is  given  the  in  text  of  the  reports.  Apart  from 
the  definite  chronological  evidence  which  the  coins  afiord,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  also  from  the  other  archaeological  finds,  that  all  the  interments 
herein  described  are  unquestionably  of  Roman  origin. 

The  graves,  for  the  moat  part,  were  shallow  trenches  cut  into  virgin 
boulder  clay,  the  floors  of  which  were  generally  very  thinly  spread  with 
finely  pounded  bncks  or  tiles  ;  in  some  instances  this  material  was  barely 

1.  "Eep.  I"  with  the  pagination  which  loUowi,  refers  to  the  Report,  Part  I, 
Annati  of  Arehavlofg  and  Anthropol<igy.  Vol.  VI,  pp.  131-167  ;  Plates  XXIX-XXXIV. 
1911. 


so 

traoeable,  in  otlieis  quite  proaoimced ;  and  in  tomb  No.  1  (Bep.  I,  p.  125) 
the  flooi  was  covered  wiUi  such  mftterial  to  an  aveisge  depth  of  1-6  in. 
Roman  roofing  tiles  were  used  to  protect  the  burials  in  twelve 
of  the  graves,  and  many  of  the  tiles  were  impressed  with  the  stamp  of 
the  Twentieth  Legion  (LEG  XX  W  =  Leg{io)  xx  v{aleTia)  i^idrix) ). 
Several  of  the  burials  were  also  protected  by  a  superstrnotnue  of  rough 
B&ndstone  blocks  (No.  40,  Plate  VI,  fig.  2) ;  and  one  was  placed  in  a  well- 
built  tomb  (Rep.  I,  p.  125}  formed  by  solid  masonry  having  a  rectangolar 
chamber  with  a  corbelled-over  roof — erected  in  all  probability  to  a  person 
of  rank  or  merit.  Iron  nails  were  found  in  many  of  the  graves ;  and, 
in  two  instances,  fragments  of  timber  (Ptntw,  sp.  and  Qutnuu,  ap.)  were 
found  attached  to  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  common  practice  to 
break  the  sepulchral  vessels  or  to  render  them  otherwise  unfit  for  use  by 
punching  a  hole  in  their  bases  (grave  No.  23) ;  the  two  mirrors  (graves 
Nos.  19  and  30)  were  also  broken  at  the  time  of  the  interment ;  this  was 
partly,  in  all  probability,  symbolical,  and  partly  it  maybe,  done  to  prevent 
desecration. 

The  well-defined  burnt  layer  on  '  site  X,'  is  clearly  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  three  more  or  less  intact  skeletons  found  immediately  above  it ; 
and  the  chronological  evidence  based  upon  the  Terra  SigHlata  vessels  found 
in  this  stratum,  points  to  its  having  been  deposited  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  and  the  early  years  of  the  second. 

The  '  paved  foot-w&ys  '  do  not  all  admit  of  close  dating  ;  but  one  of 
them  (No.  3,  p.  60  of  this  report),  appears  to  belong  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  if  the  dating  of  the  potter's  stamp,  Apronius,  may 
be  taken  as  approximately  correct. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  rendered  me 
by  my  colleague  Dr.  John  Elliott,  who  assisted  in  the  excavations  and 
has  given  me  the  data  concerning  the  determination  of  sex,  and  the 
eetamation  of  age  of  the  anthropological  remains.  I  wish  also  to  acknow- 
ledge my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Qeoi^  F.  Hill,  Keeper  of  Coins  and  Medals, 
British  Museum,  for  his  determinatioa  of  the  coins  ;  his  ready  response 
to  my  enquiries  has  not  only  lightened  my  task,  but  has  enabled  me  to 
assign  a  definite  period  to  the  interments. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FINDS. 
No.  30.    Qratb  :  Formed  of  a  double  series  of  Roman  roofing  tOes ; 
four  tiles  on  either  side  each  one  placed  on  end  with  the  flanges  outwards 


the  tilea  separated  at  the  base,  by  the  hoad,  H  in.  and  at  the  foot  10  in. 
The  space  inside  the  tiles  completely  lilJed  with  stiS  clay  loam  bo  that 
apparently  the  soil  was  placed  there  when  the  intennent  was  made. 
Depth  below  esistiDg  land  surface  to  apex  of  tilea,  2  ft.  6  in.,  depth  below 
vii^  soil  to  apex  of  tiles  12  in. 

Burial :  A  young  adult  female ;  extended  on  back  with  the  hands 
at  the  aide.  Orientation  Eaat  and  West,  head  West.  It  may  be  note- 
worthy to  add  that  the  akutl  projected  3-fi  in.  beyond  the  tiled  covering. 

CotUetUs :  30  :  i.  Mirror  or  speculum  of  white  bronze ;  fiat  on  both 
surfaces;  one  aide  with  a  double  sub-marginal  hair-like  groove.  Diameter 
3-5  in.,  approximately  (=  90  mm.).  This  relic  was  so  badly  oxidised 
tiuA  it  was  possible  only  to  recover  a  few  fragments  with  the  polished 
surfaces  intact.  The  position  of  the  fragments  on  the  flour  of  the  grave 
proved  conclusively  that  this  mirror  was  broken  at  the  time  of  the  inter- 
ment as  they  were  lying  scattered  over  a  relatively  large  area  at  the  feet 
of  the  skeleton. 

30 : 2.  Bronze  coin  so  completely  oxidised  as  to  render  its  deter- 
mination impossible.  It  was  lying  upon  the  upper  and  lower  incisor 
teeth  respectively. 

30  : 3.     Five  iron  naila,  all  with  traces  of  oak  timber  attached. 

30 : 4.  Beaker  (Plate  Vil,  fig.  3)  precisely  similar  in  form  to 
the  three  vessels  found  in  grave  No.  26  (Rep.  I,  p.  146  ;  PI.  XXIII,  fig.  3), 
but  smaller.  Bulbous  in  form  ;  foot  small ;  rim  sharp-edged  and  deeply 
grooved  beneath.  Paste  hard,  bright  buff ;  surface-coating  grej'iah 
coffee-brown,  sublying  paste  showing  through,  at  the  foot.  Height, 
67  mm. ;  diameter  of  rim,  57  mm, ;  diameter  of  foot,  25  mm.  The  rim 
fragments  of  this  vessel  were  lying  near  the  middle  of  the  left  tibia  ;  the 
base,  with  several  side-fragments  Inside  it,  close  up  to  the  tarsal  bones  of 
the  right  foot. 

30  :  5,  Glass  vessel,  in  many  fragments  (43  in  all).  Form  doubtful, 
but  apparently  sub-hemispherical ;  the  base,  however,  is  much  more 
broadly  flattened  and  the  side  also  more  suddenly  curved  upwards  than 
in  the  examples  previously  recorded  from  this  site  (Rep.  I,  p.  H5).  The 
glass  clear  and  colourless ;  the  surface  smooth  but  not  highly  polished. 
Foot-ring  well  formed  and  within  it  a  concentric  ring.  Rim  slightly 
thicker  than  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  Diameter  of  foot-ring,  46  mm. ; 
height  6  mm. ;  width  5  nmi.  Diameter  of  inner  ring,  17  mm. ;  width, 
7-6  mm.,  height  slightly  less  than  that  of  foot-ring.     Diameter  of  rim, 


80  mm.  approximately.  Height  doubtful.  The  fragments  of  this  veeael 
were  lying  Boattered  over  an  area  of  one  square  foot  just  in  advance  (East) 
of  the  left  foot.  Much  of  the  rim  is  missing,  and  aMiough  careful  search 
was  made  only  a  few  fragments  of  it  were  recoverable. 

30  :  e.    A  small  piece  of  pale  bine  window  glass. 

Potition :  The  position  of  this  grave  is  given  on  the  plan  (Rep.  I,  PL 
XXIX). 

No.  31.  Gbavx.  Tiled  with  Roman  '  roofers '  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  gable  roof  like  an  inverted  A  ;  three  tiles  on  either  side  placed  on  their 
long  axis  with  the  flanges  outwards.  Two  examples  bear  the  Le^onary 
stamp  LEG  XX  W,  and  all  but  two  were  broken  by  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  earth.  At  the  head  (Rast)  the  grave  was  partly  closed 
by  a  large  portion  of  another  '  roofer  '  and  immediately  outside  this  was 
a  smaller  tile  measuring  7  in.  x  7  in.  This  example  has  one  of  the  angles 
broken  away  and  exhibits  signs  of  rough  usage  before  baking. 

Length  of  tiled  covering  5  ft.  3  in.,  distance  between  the  tiles  at  the 
head  on  floor  line  18  in.,  at  the  feet,  22  in.  Distance  between  existing 
land  surface  and  the  floor  of  the  grave,  4  ft.  2  in.  The  apex  of  the  tiled 
roof  slightly  below  the  vi^in  soil. 

SunaZ ;  A  young  adult,  probably  a  female.  Skeleton  extended  on 
back,  arms  at  the  sides.  Orientation  East  and  West,  head  East.  Bones 
of  the  feet  extending  beyond  the  tiled  cover  (West),  contents  none.  There 
was  no  trace  of  nails  or  of  finely-pounded  brick  on  the  floor. 

Position :  A  few  feet  north  of  grave  No.  30  (see  phin,  Pt.  I). 

No.  32.  Grave  :  Completely  disorganised.  Portions  of  the  long 
bones,  and  five  fragments  belonging  to  two  coarse,  red-ware  ollae,  only 
were  found. 

Position  :  A  little  south  of  grave  No.  30  (see  plan,  Pt.  I). 

No.  33.  Gkavb  :  Almost  completely  diso^anised  by  an  intersecting 
drain.  This,  so  far  as  one  could  judge,  was  of  a  similar  type  to  that  of 
No.  12,  in  having  the  floor  of  the  grave  covered  with  Roman  roofing  tiles. 
Orientation  East  and  West. 

Position :   About  20  feet  south  of  No.  24  (see  plan,  Ft.  I). 

No.  34.  Grave  :  (PI.  VI,  fig.  1  ;  PI.  VII,  fig.  2).  Formed 
by  three  series  of  Roman  roofing  tiles,  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  A ; 
three  of  these,  on  either  side,  placed  end  to  end  with  the  flangee  pointing 
inwards,  those  on  the  north  side  overlapping  the  flanges  on  the  opposite 
aide.     Over  these  were  three  more  tiles,  placed  subcentrally  in  a  horizontal 
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■poBition  end  to  end  with  the  flanges  downwards.  Foot  of  grave  closed 
with  two  pieces  of  tile  which  projected  oonaiderably  above  the  upper 
horizontal  layer.  Two  of  the  tiles  bore  the  impress  of  the  Legionary 
stamp  (LEG  XX  W),  one  perfect,  the  other  not  so.  Seven  of  the  tiles 
were  very  badly  fractured  by  pressure,  and  the  majority  of  those  forming 
the  sidets  of  the  grave  were  displaced  from  the  same  cause.  There  was  a 
cavity  at  the  apex  varying  from  2  in.  at  the  foot  to  5  in.  at  the  head. 
Length  of  upper  aeries,  6  ft.,  width  (average)  16  in.  Height  from  the  base 
line  of  the  lower  tiles  to  the  upper  series,  17  in.  (average).  At  a  height 
of  9  in.  above  the  tiles  and  over  the  central  portion  of  the  grave  was  a 
layer  of  roughly  hewn  blocks  of  sandstone.  Depth  from  existing  land 
surface  to  horizontal  layer  of  tiles,  3  ft,  (average).  No  evidence  of  nails, 
and  the  floor  of  the  grave  had  no  trace  of  finely-pounded  tiles. 

Burial :  ?  Male  (young  adult).  Extended  on  back ;  arms  at  side. 
Upper  portion  of  skiill  and  lower  jaw  uncovered.  Orientation  East  and 
West,  head  East. 

ContenU :  34  :  l .  Coin  of  Ai^onius  Pius  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Mr.  George  F.  Hill,  British  Museum,  to  whom  the  piece  was  sent 
for  determination  states  that  '  This  is  a  "  Second  Brass  "—probably  an 
as —  of  ArUoniua  Pius.  This  much  is  certain,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
reverse,  except  that  it  is  a  standing  figure.'  Found  lying  immediately 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  skeleton. 

34  : 2.  Small  fragmenta  of  a  figured  Terra  Sigillata  bowl  form  37, 
with  right  fore  leg  of  horse  (galloping  to  right)  above  a  beaded  line,  near 
tiie  foot-ring.     This  was  lying  immediately  below  the  right  femur. 

Position  :  A  little  south  of  No.  24  {see  plan.  Ft.  I). 

No.  35.    Ghavb  :   A  small  cist  formed  of  two  complete  Roman  roofing 

places  on  their  long  axis,  with  the  flanges  outwards,  and  arranged 
M  ^IB  Inm  of  an  inverted  A  ;  both  ends  closed  with  portions  of  similar 
tiles.  One  of  the  perfect  tiles  with  the  Legionary  stamp  (LEG  XX  W) 
in  very  good  preservation.  Depth  from  the  existing  land  surface  to  apex 
of  tilea,  17  m. ;  width  of  splay  at  foot,  11  in.  Lowest  flanges  of  tiles 
resting  on  vi^n  clay  loam.  Space  between  the  tiles  (inside)  filled  com- 
pletely with  made  earth.     Orientation  East  and  West. 

Burial :  None — no  trace  of  bones  of  any  kind,  and  no  evidence  that 
the  tiles  had  ever  been  disturbed.  (See  also  description  of  empty  cist 
No.  17  Rep.  I,  p.  138). 

Contents :   One  iron  nail  lying  near  the  centre  of  the  cist  and  juflt 
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above  the  level  of  the  olay  loam,  i.e.,  the  approximate  level  of  the  fiooi 
of  the  grave.  No  trace  of  timber  attached  to  this,  but  one  relatively 
la^  piece  of  red  tile,  several  bits  of  oharooal  (one  of  oak)  and  a  small 
nodule  of  waste  bronze.  In  the  earth  used  in  oovering  over  the  tUet 
(exterior)  on  the  north  side  was  a  amall  piece  of  the  early  Terra  SigiOata 
cap  ;   form  27  (Dragendorfi). 

Potition :  A  little  east  of  grave  No.  31  (see  plan,  Bep.  I). 
No.  36.    Obavb  :  Protected  immediately  above  the  akeleton  witii 
taght  rough  sandstone  blocks  placed  roughly  in  line  over  the  centre  of 
the  burial. 

Burial :  Bxtended  on  back,  arms  at  side ;  skull  on  right  side  (facing 
West).  Orientation  North  and  South ;  head  North.  Depth  below 
surface  2  ft.  11  in.  Floor  at  head  and  foot  only  with  sli^t  trace  of  finely- 
pounded  tilea  and  marked  traces  of  charooal  under  the  skull. 
Poaition :  East  of  grave  No.  29  (see  plan.  Rep.  I). 
CotOetOa :  Seven  iron  nails  all  head  downwards,  one  of  them  lying 
under  the  right  femur  with  the  spike  in  an  oblique  podlaon ;  and 
one  small  piece  of  window  glass  found  on  floor  of  grave  below  right 
femur. 

No.  37.  Gbavi  :  Completely  disotganised.  Radius  and  ulna  of 
right  arm  only,  together  with  a  few  pieces  of  Roman  roofing  tiles. 
Position :  South-East  of  grave  No.  30  (see  plan,  Rep.  I). 
No.  38.  Gravb  r  Protected  immediately  above  the  akeleton  with 
blocks  of  sandstone,  placed  roughly  in  line  over  the  centre  of  the  burial ; 
but  they  did  not  completely  cover  the  skeleton.  Floor  with  marked 
traces  of  fine  charcoal. 

Position :  A  little  east  of  grave  No.  36  and  at  the  same  depth  from 
the  surface. 

Burial :  A  youth  {!  Female) ;  extended  on  back.  Orientation 
North  and  South,  head  South.    Bones  almost  completely  decayed. 

Contents:  38:1.  Olla  (PI.  VII,  fig.  1)  of  fumed  grey  ware 
('  Upchurch ') ;  body  with  a  relatively  narrow  latticed  band,  rim 
broad  and  recurved ;  distorted  on  one  side ;  texture  soft  and  brittle ; 
the  workmanship  poor.  Found  near  foot  of  skeleton,  badly  broken, 
apparently  by  earth  pressure,  as  all  the  fragments  (99)  were  found  lying 
packed  together  and  mixed  with  fine  charcoal  and  the  small  bones  of  the 
foot  of  the  skeleton.  Height  7-4  in. ;  diameter  of  rim  6*2  in. ;  baBe3-2in. ; 
bulge  5  ■9—6-2  in. 


^^V        38  : 2.    Portion  of  skull  of  ox  Ijing  a  few  inohes  in  advance  of  the 
^^■'  boDQs  of  the  feet  of  the  skeleton. 

^^^  Position  :  A  few  feet  east  of  grave  No.  35  ;  and  25  feet  due  east  of  the 

retaining  wall  of  the  new  isolation  ward. 

No.  39.  Grave  (PI.  VI,  fig,  2) :  Formed  entirely  of  Roman 
roofing  tiles  from  all  of  which  the  flanges  had  been  intentionally  cut 
away  ;  one  whole  tile  and  some  pieces,  carefully  cut  to  a  width  of  4  in., 
formed  the  floor  of  the  cist,  and  all  round  these  were  other  tiles  placed 
on  their  edges  vertically,  forming  a  box-like  cist,  The  upper  edges  of  all 
the  tiles  forming  the  sides  badly  fractured,  lower  edges  intact.  Covering 
consisted  entirely  of  broken  tegulae  (roofers)  to  a  depth  of  approximately 
14  in.     Inside  dimensions  :   Length  26  in.,  greatest  width  21  in. 

ContenU :  None.  Not  a  vestige  of  anything  inside  the  cist,  but  near 
the  south  end  the  proximal  portion  of  the  jaw  of  a  pig. 

Position :  Close  up  to  grave  No.  40  but  at  a  higher  level  (see  plan, 
Rep.  I). 

No.  40.  Grave  ;  Tiled.  The  tiles  arranged  like  an  inverted  A 
but  in  the  region  of  the  sternum  a  single  tile  (Roman  roofer)  was  placed 
horizontally  over  the  apex  of  the  tiles  forming  the  grave  proper,  as  in  the 
case  of  grave  No.  30  (q.v.).  No  Legionary  stamps  on  any  of  the  tiles ; 
but  one  bore  the  impress  of  the  foot  of  a  dog  and  another  the  impress  of 
the  foot  of  a  young  goat  or  sheep.  At  a  height  of  10  in,  above  the  tiles 
was  a  layer  of  rough  sandstone  burrs,  but  these  ooJy  protected  the  anterior 
half  of  the  grave  proper,  and  were  continuous  in  a  northern  direction  to 
a  distance  of  5  ft.,  the  whole  mass  of  sandstone  blocks  covering  an  area 
of  7  ft.   X  5  ft. 

Burial :  ?Male ;  extended  on  back ;  left  arm  at  side,  right  radius 
over  chest  (sternum);  both  feet  turned  to  right  (i.e.,  pointing  North). 
Skull  on  side  facing  towards  North.  Orientation  East  and  West, 
head  East. 

Contents:   None, 

Position :  About  10  ft.  east  of  grave  No.  25  {see  plan.  Rep,  I). 

A  small  bronze  fibula  was  found  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  covering 
of  sandstone  burrs  and  also  a  fragment  of  the  Terra  Sigillala  dish,  form  18, 
which  was  manufactured  in  such  abundance  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
first  century.     It  was  not  associated  with  the  burial. 


SITK  X  (BmofWAMD  Bow). 

A  doNnqition  of  Htm  nto  ii  (pra  in  thaw  AmmU  (Bop.  I,  p.  156). 
SmoothiS  pnbtiottHm  of  my  pi^Mrl  lutve  pcootuSf  ezoftVBted  the  westam 
fioa  of  thfl  btnk  irf  eaztii  niiiob  was  left.fl^wsad  by  the  nmoval  of  tlte 
ftdtjftoeot  eizth,  foe  the  piirpowi  whkh  hxn  dnady  been  stated.  Tlie 
otgeot  ms  to  aeotue,~if  poMible,  some  fnztiuE  evidcnoe  ngtBding  the 
bmiali,  aod  also  to  fix  tiie  approiinate  date  of  the  lol^fing  and 
yiiiliiliiiilirf '  bnznt  layei,'  a  aeoticm  of  iriiiah  ia  givai  in  Bep.  I,  p.  167, 
fig.  14.  lacdated  human  nmainairatefomid  in  the 'atntnm  with  diBtmbed 
bmialB  * :  ncme  at  the  lerel  of  the  '  feww  (tmdktinbed)  banak '  oc  in  tiie 
'bnznt  layer.*  The  aiohaeologioal  ntiot  fonnd  in  aaaoctation  with  Urn 
homan  nmaiu  oonaiBted  of  nninttoni  pieees  of  B(»nan  nxdng  tike; 
a  faw  small  potahnda  (ohiefly  oDae),  and  one  Roman  tnonaa  coin  to  lAioh 
no  date  ia  aaajgnabto  owing  to  iti  bad  state  of  pnscnatioa. 

The  '  bomt  layw  *  yielded  a  xioh  and  varied  asiortnunt  of  Mfios, 
ilMdnding  S6  pieoee  at  Ttrra  BigiBtia  ;  147  Aagmtuts  of  varion  ^pei  of 
oHm,  inflhiding  17  rims ;  26  ^eees  of  bdB  (B^  I,  p.  163,  fig.  17) ;  10  of 
■npltone ;  10  of  fiagims ;  37  of  shallow  ^ahei  (Bep.  I,  p.  16S,  fig.  18, 
64 :  X) ;  38  of  oarinated  bowls  (Bep.  I,  p.  162,  fig.  17,  64 :  X) ;  side 
fragments  of  a  luge  thin-walled  stiainer ;  uid  46  pieoea  of  vaxwns  other 
Teeselfl.  Of  this  total  of  ooarse  pottery,  85-25  per  cent,  is  in  biiok-red 
ware,  tiie  rest  in  famed  grey  ware ;  the  former  inoludee  four  fragments  of 
mioa-duated  veeeds.  Of  glass  there  were  31  pieces,  all,  with  ooe  exception, 
belonging  apparently  to  square-sided  bottles.  Of  metal  there  were : 
9  pieces  of  bronze ;  of  lead,  9 ;  and  of  iron,  4.  Bemains  of  mammals 
were  common ;  these  included  the  following  spedes :  Ox,  of  the  Bo» 
longifrona  type  (nomerons) ;  pig  or  wild  boar  (4) ;  goat  or  sheep  (2) ; 
horse  (1  molar).  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  charcoal  which 
was  so  abundant  throughout  the  stratum  proves  that  it  consists  almost 
exolosiTely  of  the  oak  (Quercut  ro&ur).  It  may  be  important  ^so  to  note 
that  large  irregular  nodules  of  Teeionlar  iron  occurred  freely  throughout 
the  stxatum ;  and  that  a  very  thin  layer  of  disintegrated  mussel  shells 
{MifiHut  edvlu)  was  traceable  over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  immediately 
below  it. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  deal  with  all  the  pottery  found 
in  this  well-defined  and  undisturbed  stratum  (burnt  layer),  as  numerous 
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sites  found  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain  ;  deacriptiona  of  the  more  interesting 
examples  only  are  given  below. 

The  chronological  evidence  afforded  by  the  Terra  Sigillata  fixes  the 
period  of  this  deposit  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  the  early  years  of  the 
second  century  {Doinitian-Hadrian,  81 — 138,  a.d.). 

Decorated  Terra  Sigillata. 

Nine   small   fragments   of   one   bowl,   form   37  (PI.   VIII,   fig.  1). 

Hard  dark  glaze.     Above,  the  design  '  egg  and  tongue  '  and  faintly  wavy 

line.     Two  friezes  divided  by  wavy  line.     In  the  upper  frieze,  group  of 

leaves  spreading  like  a  fao  (D&h.*  IIDl),  to  the  left  of  which  is  a  dog 

running  to  right,  with  indications  of  grass  beneath ;   on  opposite  side  of 

leaves  hind  portion  of  rabbit  or  hare  running  to  right.     Lower  frieze,  with 

I  demi-medallions  formed  of  pointed  leaves,  within  each  a  bird  looking 

[  back  to  left  and  right  respectively  (D6ch.  1036).     This  motive  appears  to 

L  have  been  repeated  all  round  the  vessel.     These  fragments  are  clearly 

I  representative  of  Dechelette's  transitional  type  of  decoration.     The  small 

'  toft  of  grass  beneath  the  animals  in  the  upper  frieze  and  the  alternating 

fan-like  plant  ornament  are,  ao  far  as  one  can  judge,  characteristic  of  the 

Flavian  period,  and  the  vessel  is  probably  the  work  of  South  Gaulish 

Potters. 

Plain  Terra  Sigillata. 

Of  Dragendorfi's  forma  of  these  vessels  there  were  :  one  piece  of 
I  form  18;  one  of  form  18-31  (small);  one  of  form  33;  and  two  of  35, 
I  irith  the  rims  decorated  en  barbotine. 

Coarse  Potteby. 

Bowl  near  form  37  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  2),  but  with  shallow  foot-ring. 
Bim  a  simple  bead  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  walls  of  the  vessel ; 
a  shallow  bead  below  the  lip  and  two  girth  grooves  near  the  foot.  Foot-ring 
shallow.  In  fine,  hard,  pale  orange-red  ware,  liberally  dusted  with  golden 
coloured  mica.  Inside  with  a  faint  coating  of  pinkish  '  slip.'  Diameter 
of  rim  6-7  in.  (  =  17  cm.) ;  height  3-2  in.  (=8  cm.).  Side  fragments  of 
two  similar  bowls,  one  of  which  Is  mica  coated. 


■  D^obolette,  Lea  iium  eJrami^es  ariUi  de  la  Qauic  r 


nc,  1914. 


BowL  Kde  fngmsDt  (PL  Vm,  6g.  8).  Suns  form  as  the 
praoeding,  bat  mooli  stoator ;  exterior  funtty  bnt  meaJj  ribbed.  Dnll 
onoge-nd  wsre. 

Side  fragment  and  baee  of  oarinated  Bowl  (PL  Vm,  fig.  4). 
Dark  famed  gre7  ware,  with  thiok  oatomred  rim.  Diameter  of  rim,  8*7 
(=  22  cm.)  approzimatelT'. 

Fragment  of  oarinated  Bowl  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  5).  Rim  same  thu^ess 
as  sides,  below  it  two  rather  widely  separated  girth-grooves  ;  two  similar 
girth-giooTeB  above  the  ao^e.  Fme  bard  briok-red  ware ;  slip  coated 
wHh  haematite,  bnt  palei  inside  than  out.  Diameta  7  in.  (»  18  cm.) 
^>inoximatdy. 

Shallow  dish  (PL  Vm,  fig.  6).  Portions  of  rim,  aide  and  base. 
Jn  fine  hard,  pale  brick-red  0U7 ;  sparing  mica-dnsted.  Sides  strongly 
oDtonrved,  a  well-defined  groove  bebw  the  lip.  Foot-iing  very  shallow, 
with  a  broad  groove  immediate^  inside  it.    IMamatw  7  in.  («  28  cm.) 


Hmiatare  olla.  (PL  Yin,  fig.  7)  Rim  and  side  fragment.  Kne, 
hard,  bofi-white  ware.  Rim  oblique ;  two  telativ^  broad  girth-f;rooves 
at  shooldar.  Diametn  of  rim,  42  mm.  (apioozimately) ;  width  of  rim 
S-6  mm. ;  tiuckneas  of  wall  bektw  girth-grooves,  !•&  mm.  Mt.  Arthor 
Acton  infonna  me  that  ware  of  this  kind  has  been  found  by  him.  in  fair 
qoandtiea  at  the  Roman  kilns  at  Holt. 

Rim  of  Flagon  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  8).    Fine  hard,  pale  brick-red  ware. 

Rim  of  Flagon  (PI.  VHI,  Eg.  9).    Coarse  bright  briok-red  ware. 

Rim  of  Flagon  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  10).  Deeply  fiuted ;  with  handle 
attachment  just  below  rim.    Chty  hard,  briok-red  with  oreamy-bnff  wash. 

Rim  of  Flagon  (PI.  VHI,  fig.  11).  Deeply  fluted  above,  grooved 
and  ridged  beneath. 

Rim  of  Flagon  (PI.  VIII,  fig.  12).  With  handle  attachment, 
immediately  below  the  rim.    Hard  greyiah-red  ware. 

Rim  of  Flagon  (PI.  VHI,  fig.  13).  Fine  hard  briok-red  alay.  Rim 
outonrved,  with  a  sub-central  prominent  bead. 

Cup,  imitation  of  form  27.  Reddish-bufl  aaudy  clay,  mica  dusted 
on  both  surfaces.    Rim  and  side  fragment  only. 

Strainer.  One-thiid  of  aide,  including  portion  of  poforated  base. 
Fonn  somewhat  hemispherical.  In  fumed  grey  ware.  Sides  very  thin- 
walled  for  80  large  a  veesel.  Rim  wanting.  Greatest  diameter  10  in. 
iproximately.     Tliickiiess  of  walla,  4-5  E 


Two  Bmall  Bections  of  a  large,  flat  dish  in  lignite  or  '  Eimmeridgfl 
Shale,'  lathe-turned.  Foot-ring  shallow,  and  in  the  form  of  a  half-rounded 
moulding  ;  rim  vertical,  half-round,  and  5  mm.  in  height  from  the  inside. 
Thickness  of  base  through  the  foot-ring,  10  mm.  Width  between  foot-ring 
and  periphery,  90  mm. 

Objects  in  Metal  and  Bone. 

Rectangular  bronze  plate,  edge  moulded;  two  spikes  at  back  for 
attachment.    Length  2-9  cm. ;  width  1-3  cm. 

Calliper-shaped  object  in  thin  sheet  bronze ;  one  arm  incomplete. 
Length  3-9  cm. 

Bronze  nail  or  stud  with  thin  Sat  head  ;  the  latter  with  a  central  dot. 

Bronze  nail  or  stud,  part  of  spike  wanting.  Head  similar  to  last, 
but  more  perfect  and  with  a  centra]  dot  and  two  relatively  large  con- 
centric rings.     Diameter  of  head,  15  mm. 

Small  plain  bronze  ring.     Diameter  17  mm. 

Bronze  nail  or  stud.  Head  on  the  under  surface  with  four  equi- 
distant studs  and  between  each  of  them  a  single  sharply  defined  ridge 
extending  from  the  middle  line  to  the  margin. 

Clippings  from  a  sheet  of  bronze. 

Section  of  lead  pipe  ;  one  end  partly  sealed  ;  seam  fused  in  places 
only.  Length  8  in.  (=  20  cm.) ;  diameter  0-7  in.  (=  17  mm.)  approxi- 
mately. 

VariouB  pieces  of  lead,  chiefly  trimmings  from  sheets  varying  in 
thickness  from  over  1  mm.  to  4  mm. 

Knife  handle.  One  of  two  convex  plates  of  bone,  with  two  iron 
rivets ;  ornamented  with  three  bands  of  latticed  lines  and  two  bands  of 
simple  obUque  lines.  Similar  to  No.  65.  Cat.  Antiquiliee,  Guildhall  Mua., 
p.  37,  PI.  XVII,  6.    Length  2-9  in.  (=  7-5  cm.) ;  width  0-9  in.  (  =  2-3  cm.). 


PAVED  FOOTWAYS. 

Three  long  trenches  were  cut  in  parte  of  the  field  outeide  the  focus 
of  the  principal  burials  (see  plan,  Rep.  I,  PI.  XXIX).  These  revealed  the 
presence  of  three  widely  separated  stnicturea  of  which  details  are  here 
appended.  Their  use  is  diflScult  of  interpretation,  but  judging  by  their 
evenly  finished  surface  they  appear  to  have  been  used  as  paved  foot-ways 
leading  in  various  directions  across  the  burial  ground.    The  positions  of 


theee  stmotures  were  carefully  noted  at  the  time,  bat,  onfortonately, 
the  plans  are  lost,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  give  more  than  the 
approximate  geogiaphiost  position. 

1.  A  roughly  pared  area,  measuring  8  ft.  x  2  ft.  11  in.,  and 
giving  an  average  thickness  of  7  in. ;  its  position  in  relation  to  tiie  burials, 
about  15  ft.  east  of  grave  No.  30.  This  rough  paving  consisted  of  blocks 
of  sandstone,  the  individaal  blocks  with  from  one  to  four  roughly-dressed 
surfaces,  the  intentices  between  the  blocks  filled  in  with  small  fragments 
of  rock,  a  piece  of  Roman  roofing  tile,  a  fragment  of  a  mortariom  (rim 
wantdng)  in  coal-measure  clay.  The  side  fragment  of  fumed-gtey  oUa 
and  the  fluted  rim  of  a  oarinated  bowl  in  coarse  red  ware.  This  structure 
rested  on  the  virgin  clay,  2  ft.  10  in.  to  3  ft.  from  the  «yiating  surface  of 
the  land. 

2.  Paved  foot-way  near  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Infirmary  field, 
and  about  six  paces  east  of  the  present  tennis  lawn  (not  on  plan. 
Rep.  I).  This  oonsisted  of  two  well-defined  ooniBee  of  large  roughly- 
dressed  sandstone  blocks,  with  the  interstices  carefully  filled  with  stiff 
clay,  \ndth  23  in. ;  average  depth  33  in.  Axis  due  North  and  South 
and  oontinuons  for  a  distance  of  15  ft.  The  latest  block  of  sand- 
stone measured  24  in.  x  23  in.  X  18  in. 

3.  Paved  foot-way.  Banning  approximately  East  and  West  in  a 
continuous  line  for  a  distance  of  28  feet  and  about  20  feet  from  the 
northernmost  retaining  wall  of  the  new  wing.  This  structure  consisted 
of  three  courses  of  roughly-hewn  sandstone.  Width  33  in.  to  21  in. 
Greatest  depth  11  in.  Depth  below  existing  surface  of  land,  2  ft.  to 
2  ft.  3  in.  No  mortar  used  in  its  oonstniction.  Associated  finds : 
(1)  Base  of  the  cup,  form  27  (small)  with  the  potter's  stamp  OF  APRO., 
I  South  Gaul,  and  dated  :  90-105,A.D.(Corbridge,1912,p.43).  (2)Portion 
of  column  base  (small)  in  red  sandstone ;  (3)  many  fragmente  of  Roman 
roofing  tiles. 
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Fio.  1.    VESSEL  (No.  38:  1),  FROM  GRAVE  No.  88.     Pago  64.     Scale  A. 
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THE  ORGANISATION  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH   IN   PALESTINE 

By  J.  GARSTANG,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.S.A. 
(Director  of  the  British  School  at  Jerusalem). 


With  the  eBtablishment  of  British  Adniinistration  in  PaleetiDe  note- 
worthy enoouragement  is  ofiered  to  archaeological  research.  In  the 
first  place,  a  Department  of  Antiquities  has  been  created  to  centralise 
all  oflScial  matters  relating  to  this  subject  in  Jerusalem  and  with  the 
special  function  of  protecting  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  the 
country.  A  new  Antiquities  Ordinance  has  been  promulgated  in  which 
there  are  special  clauses  dealing  with  the  authorisation,  encouragement 
and  control  of  archaeological  excavations.  An  international  Board  has 
been  appointed  on  which  there  are  representatives  of  the  interested 
communities  and  the  foreign  schoob  engaged  in  archaeological  reeearch 
in  the  country.  The  chief  function  of  this  Board  is  to  insure  the  impartial 
administration  of  the  Law,  and  equal  facilities  to  the  scholars  of  all  nations 
which  are  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

A  Palestine  Museum  is  being  organised  in  Jerusalem.  It  has  already 
acquired  all  the  antiquities  left  behind  by  the  Turks,  and  it  will  be 
nourished  in  the  future  by  the  right  of  pre-emption  from  dealers'  stocks,  by 
loans  and  by  selected  objects  from  excavations.  In  regard  to  the  last 
named,  the  Government  proposes,  uniformly  with  French  administratbn 
in  Syria,  to  exercise  the  right  of  selecting  from  the  results  of  excavations 
such  objects  as  are  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  Museum.  Excava- 
tors will  receive  a  complete  selection  of  all  other  objects  found,  and  will 
be  further  recompensed  in  consideration  of  what  is  claimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, by  receiving  duphcate  specimens  or  series  of  the  finds  from  other 
Palestinian  sites,  whenever  the  resources  of  the  Department  permit. 
In  this  way  scientific  expeditions  will  be  assured  not  only  of  the  scientific 
fruits  of  their  own  work,  but  of  important  selections  of  oompaiative 
material. 

The  eetablished  schools  of  archaeology  in  Jerusalem,  aamety,  the 
British  School  of  Archaeology,  the  French  £cole  Biblique  and  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Research  have  arranged  to  collaborate  in  their  work 
in  so  far  as  the  courses  of  instmction  and  the  use  of  libraries  are  concerned. 


A  centrsl  building  liw  been  Becored  ueai  tlie  Cathedral,  and  in  this  the 
GoTemment  Depaitmeot,  the  Britisli  School  and  tiae  American  Soboora 
library,  with  a  oommon  lecture  and  wodiog  rooma  are  aU  acoommodated 
in  addition  to  the  young  museum.  The  French  School  ia  only  two  minutee* 
walk  away.  Admitted  students  of  other  school  are  thus  assured  of  much 
more  efficient  material,  guidance  and  facilities  t^an  eitiier  school  singly 
could  afiord.  The  climate  throughout  tiie  year  is  very  suitable  for  oon- 
tinuouB  study.  It  is,  therefore,  powible  for  students  working  in  Egypt 
or  in  Syria  during  the  winter  to  make  use  of  thia  opportoni^  to  oontinue 
their  woric  during  the  summa.  The  organisation  Una  completed  is  a 
ha|^y  auguiy  for  the  future. 

The  British  School,  which  was  founded  in  1919  and  oommenoed  work  in 
1920,  has  made  a  gratifying  start.  In  addition  to  the  material  organisation 
already  outUned  courses  of  lectures  have  been  given,  and,  in  oollaboration 
witili  the  Palestine  Ezpkiration  Fund,  a  pramising  start  has  been  made 
in  the  excavation  of  Askalon.  Laboratory  accommodation  is  provided 
for  working  over  the  resuHs  of  excavation  in  a  room  adjoining  the  hall 
in  which  t^e  Palestine  Museum  is  being  arranged. 

The  active  work  of  the  School  is  oonceived  under  three  main  heads  : 
Studies,  Expeditions  and  Records.  The  first  oomprises  facilities  and 
guidance  for  workers,  particularly  as  regards  the  Library.  The  second, 
while  taking  advantage  of  current  excavations,  will  tend  rather  to  systema- 
tic ezpk)ration  of  special  areas  or  groups  of  monuments,  including  oaves 
and  tombs.  The  third  involves  the  development  and  upkeep  of  an 
organised  register  of  all  archaeological  material  of  or  relating  to  Pdestine, 
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REVIEWS 

[The  Bditor  would  begfad  to  reerive  Books  md  Periodieais  for  review.} 

David  Paton.    Barly  Egyptian  Beoords  of  Travel.    Princeto wn  University 
Press,  Vols.  I  and  n,  1915  and  1916. 

The  object  of  this  series  of  volumes  is  to  '  famish  materials  for  the 
geography  of  Western  Asia  as  they  are  found  in  the  early  Egjrptian  records.' 
The  books  are  marvels  of  tiie  typist's  art,  but  it  is  a  Uttle  difficult  to  see 
for  what  kind  of  student  they  are  intended.  If  for  the  philologist,  they 
should  have  be^i  accompanied  by  hieroglyphic  texts  (the  unwieldy  method 
of  transcription  adopted  cannot,  despite  its  references  to  Erman's  list, 
take  the  place  of  these) ;  if  for  tiie  non-philologist,  there  is  no  point  in 
reproducing  tiie  Egyptian  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  transcrip- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  no  considerations  of  convenience  or  invoking  of 
authority  can  justify  the  representation  of  Egjrptian  consonants  by  English 
vowels,  and  that  such  spellings  as  Shkmm^  where  the  second  k  is 
merely  a  phonetic  complement  of  tiie  sign  for  sk^  are  not  merely  pedantic  but 
also  misleading.  The  translations  given  vary  enormously  in  accuracy.  Thus 
in  the  story  of  Sinuhe  the  author  has  followed  Gardiner's  rendering  fairly 
closely,  though,  when  he  leaves  it,  it  is  almost  alwajrs  for  the  worse.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  only  right  that  the  reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
^yptian  should  be  told  that  such  a  translation  as  that  of  the  stela  of 
Herurre  (here  wrongly  transcribed  Hor-hor-Ra)  violates  practically  every 
known  canon  of  Egyptian  grammar  and  syntax,  and  shows  a  complete 
ignorance  of  the  clients  of  Egyptian  phraseology.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  had  not  the  latest  copy  of  the  original  at  his  disposal,  but  Weill's 
copy,  which  he  had,  was  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  can  for  the  most  part 
be  translated  by  anyone  possessed  of  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
grammar  and  vocabulary.  We  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Paton,  who  does 
not  lay  claim  to  originality  in  the  translations,  found  this  hopelessly 
inaccurate  rendering,  out  we  hope  that  out  of  respect  for  the  value  of  hiis 
own  work  he  will  refrain  from  filling  his  pitcher  again  at  the  same  well. 

For  tiie  bibliographies  and  the  general  finish  of  the  work  we  have 
nothing  but  praise,  and  if  the  author  will  only  exercise  more  caution  in 
selecting  his  translator  we  feel  certain  that  the  work,  even  as  a  collection 
of  English  renderings  alone,  will  have  a  considerable  value  to  students  of 
the  Nearer  East.  T.  Eric  Peet 


Fbjedsbix  PouuJBN.  Delphi.  Translated  by  G.  C.  Richards,  with  a 
I)reface  by  Pxbcy  Qaxdnvb.  pp.  xi  +  338,  with  164  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.    London  :  Gyldendal,  1920,  21s. 

Dr.  Poulsen  is  to  be  much  congratulated  on  his  '  Delphi,'  for  it  is  an 
example  of  what  such  a  work,  the  succinct  description  of  the  main  results 
of  a  great  excavation,  ought  to  be. 
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Prefaced  by  an  account  of  the  Bhrine  and  the  oracle,  whicli  is  learned 
without  being  oppressive,  the  author's  appreciations  of  the  chief  treasures 
that  have  been  recovered,  while  frefl  from  dogmatism  and  nowhere  over- 
loaded vrMi  detail,  show  a  thorough  aseiiiiilation  of  Greek  art.  Moreover, 
they  are  lucid  taid  intelligible  to  the  reader  with  little  previous  knowledge. 

An  added  charm  is  given  to  the  book  by  certain  deecriptiona  of 
scenery,  which  even  in  a  translation  shine  out,  and  display  Dr.  Poulsea 
aa  possessing  in  a  degree  rare  among  archaeologists  the  power  to  Sx  in 
words  the  appeal  of  the  Greek  country-side. 

But  the  book  is  melancholy  to  read,  and  that  not  only  because  the 
little  that  has  been  found  makes  a  sad  contrast  with  all  the  beauty  that 
has  been  lost.  From  between  the  Unee  we  gather  that  somehow  the  excava- 
tion of  this  shrine  has  shed  no  fresh  light  on  the  '  Greek  Middle  Agea,' 
though  it  was  revered  continuously  from  the  earliest  times,  and  tliat 
agam  a  chance  of  exploring  tlie  dark  period  that  followed  the  Dorian 
immigration  has  failed. 

The  illustrations  are  profuse,  but  it  seems  perhaps  a  pity  that 
the  photographs  of  the  archaic  reliefs  could  not  have  been  reproduced 
by  some  process  that  would  have  allowed  a  better  appreciation  of  their 
very  interesting  details. 

J.  P.  Droop. 


MoRMAS  AuLT.    Life  in  AnderU  Britain,    pp.  xiv  +  260,  with  50    iUufl- 
trations  in  the  text.     London  :  Jjongmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1920, 6s. 

A  sorvey  of  t^e  Booial  and  eoonomic  developnusit  of  the  people  of 
England  from  t^e  eaihest  times  to  the  Roman  Conquest  was  well  worth 
writing  and  it  has  been  well  done.  The  narrative  is  vivid,  interesting, 
and  easily  intelligible ;  its  generalisations  are  authoritative  withoat 
bong  dogmatic,  and  where  the  opinions  of  experts  are  not  agreed,  the  fact  is 
snfficienUy  indicated.  The  illustrations  have  been  well  selected  and  r«iJly 
illustrate  the  theme :  some  of  them  have  the  additional  interest  that 
they  depiot  objects  not  hitiieito  pablished.  The  only  improvement  that 
sngsesta  itself  is  the  addition  of  a  map  indicating  Uie  position  of  the 
vanous  sites. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  book  will  be  widely  oiicul&ted  among 
those  who  learn  and  teach  British  History.  They  will  get  from  it  a  dear 
otmnected  account  of  the  origins  of  civilisation  in  these  islands ;  they 
may  also  profit  by  an  object  lesson  of  how  archaeological  evidence  is  made 
to  yield  up  its  stoiv  and  team ,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  something  of  the  fascination 
of  ftiohaeolc^cal  mveetigation. 

W.  R.  Hallidat. 


OXFORD    EXCAVATIONS    IN    NUBIA 

By  F.  Ll.  GRIFFITH,  M.A. 
HTTH  PLATES  IX-XXIX 
(CotUinued  from  p.  18.) 

ni.  NUBIA  FROM  THE  OLD  TO  THE  NEW  KINGDOM 

The  present  mstalment  describes  the  results  of  our  work  in  chrono- 
logical sequence  down  to  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  New  Kingdom  in  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty  ;  the  description  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  a  brief 
historical  sket<;h  in  order  to  place  before  the  reader  a  framework  into 
which  the  individual  finds  may  be  fitted. 

When  the  Egyptian  colonies^  above  the  First  Cataract  which  produced 
the  Protodynastic  cemeteries  perished  or  withdrew,  apparently  about 
the  middle  of  the  First  Dynasty,  civitisation  seems  to  have  almost 
abandoned  the  country  for  a  thousand  years  or  more,  so  that  a  great  gap 
ensues  in  the  archaeological  record  of  Nubia  which  is  hardly  diminished 
by  the  scanty  B-group  finds, ^  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  making 
great  advances  in  organisation  and  power  as  well  as  in  arts  and  crafts, 
culminating  in  the  glories  of  the  Old  Kingdom  with  its  pyramids  and 
elaborately-decorated  tombs  and  temples. 

The  Old  Kingdom  has  left  few  traces  in  Nubia.  The  fort  of  Ikkur, 
near  Dakkeh,  however,  may  date  back  to  its  very  beginning, ^  and  even 
beyond  the  Third  Cataract  the  fort  of  the  Western  Defuia  at  Kerma  has 
yielded  relics  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty.*  Thus  the  Egyptians  dominated 
the  country  by  military  posts.  Notwithstanding  this,  graffiti  of  the  Old 
Kingdom  are  seldom  fonnd  above  the  First  Cataract,  and  are  almost 
confined  to  an  important  group  dating  from  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Dynasties 
on  the  rocka  at  Toraas,  where  a  land-route  avoiding  the  great  Koroako 

1.  It  may  be  uentioaed  Ihat  Proieaaot  JunkDr  doubu  RcUm^r'a  Egypliun  col'iny 
theory,  ]i»ldnH  upun  tho  Buttle mentfl  iw  of  u  distingiiUhablo  race  of  NuUiliib  as  fur  bttck 
u  the  Middle  Pre- liUtonc  Period  (Kubaniti-aiid,  pp.  2-6). 

2.  Above,  p.  12. 

3.  Firtb,  A.  S.  N.  Report,  1908-1909,  p.  22. 

4.  B«imer  in  Zeittdirifl  f.  dgyptitche  Spracht,  LII,  35,  48,  and  in  BobIod  JUvgeum  of 
Fine  ArU.  fiuUelin  XII,  II,  23. 


bend  of  the  Nile  reached  the  river  again.  ^  Moreover,  no  cemetery  nor 
even  asingle  burial  of  the  Old  Kingdom  has  as  yet  been  recognised  in  Nubia. 

Egyptian  inscriptiona  of  this  time  occasionally  mention  Nubia." 
In  a  certain  year  of  the  reign  of  Seoeferu  (who  immediately  preceded 
Cheops,  probably  about  3000  B.C.),  the  great  event  was  a  raid  up  the 
Nile,  the  booty  amoimting  to  seven  thousand  Nubian  men  and  women 
and  two  hundred  thousand  beasts  (oxen  and  goats).  More  than  one 
Nubian  (n/isi),  dark-coloured  or  negroid,'  can  be  traced  as  holding  a  high 
position  in  Egypt  or  even  in  the  royal  court  at  Memphis,  during  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Dynasties.  It  is  not  till  the  advent  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty 
that  we  learn  to  distinguish  the  Nubian  tribes  or  districts  by  name. 
Biographical  inscriptions  of  this  age  tell  of  exploring,  trading  or  punitive 
expeditions  to  Wawat,  near  the  frontier,  Arerthet,  Meja  and  Yam. 
These  Nubian  tribes  were  also  drawn  upon  for  contingents  of  troops  in  the 
Pharaonic  armies.  Many  '  pacified  '  (or  '  friendly  '  *)  Nubians  thus 
visited  Egypt  or  settled  therein,  and  apparently  might  be  awarded  rights 
and  privileges  in  Egypt  which  were  a  burden  on  the  native  population.' 

The  decentratiBiiig  tendency  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty  perhaps  began  to 
restore  a  certain  measure  of  prosperity  to  Nubia,  though  Phiops  II  at 
some  period  in  his  prodigiously  long  reign  sent  an  expedition  to  punish 
Wawat.  However  that  may  be,  the  complete  break*np  of  the  Old 
Kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  after  Phiops  II  had  been 
king  for  nearly  a  century ,  gave  Lower  Nubia  an  opportunity  of  independent 
development,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  example  of  Egypt.  There- 
after we  find  Nubia  between  the  First  and  Second  Cataracts  occupied  by 
flourishing  communities  belonging  to  the  so-called  C-group  of  Profesaor 
Reisner.  They  may  have  comprised  such  native  inhabitants  as  had 
survived  in  the  same  region  under  the  Old  Kingdom,  but  these  must  have 
been  mixed  with  or  dominated  by  some  fresh  Hamitic  strain  (from  the 
desert  east  or  west,  or  from  the  Nile-lands  further  south),  arriving  with 
a  certain  amount  of  independent  culture.     Their  skeletons  show  them 

1.  WeigsU.  Riport  on  the  Antiqtiiiia  oj  Lovkt  Nubia.  PI.  LVIII. 

2.  Professor  Beisner  haa  collected  the  evidence  frum  portraita  and  iiucliptJDlu  in 
hia  Oiidine  of  the  AndetU  UUtory  o/  the  Sudan  [Sudan  HoUs  and  Btcorda  I,  pp.  6,  et  teqq.). 
See  also  Breaaled,  AncUnt  Becor<U.  Vol.  1.  pp.  142.168. 

3.  Junker  showB  that  nKJi  ahoald  Dot  be  trannlated  '  negro '  in  the  strict  aense  of 
the  word,  true  negroes  u  yet  liaving  acaroely  come  into  touch  with  Egypt  [Kiibanieh-t/ord, 
pp.  12,  etseqq.). 

4.  Decree  of  Phiopa  I  rcnurding  the  temple  oE  Sencfeni  nt  Dahxhur.  11.  14.  16,  30,  SI 
(Borcbardt  in  Ztilfcltrifl  f.  dgypiiach  Spraclie,  XLII,  1,  Muret,  Charles  J'imiiiuniU  in 
Journal  Analigue,  XI  Sir.,  tome  XI.  p.  3»7). 
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to  have  been  negroid,  in  man;  instances  difiering  considerably  from  the 
'  Protodjnastic  '  people. ' 

These  people  are  traceable  by  their  cemeteries,  of  which  the  northem- 
moflt  yet  found  U  in  Egypt  itself,  about  ten  miles  below  the  First  Cataract,* 
and  the  southernmost  ours  at  Faras,  twenty-five  miles  below  the  Second 
Cataract.  Between  these  limits  they  have  been  recorded  at  many  points, 
not  only  in  the  complete  examination  of  the  north  half  of  the  district  bv 
Reisner  and  Firth,  but  also  further  south  by  Steindorff,*  Junker  and 
Weigall.*  It  seems  probable  that  the  C-group  inhabitants  of  this  now 
arid  region  were  in  origin  a  pastoral  people  Hke  the  Baqqiira  'cow-herd 
tribe,'*  who  now  wander  over  the  grass-lands  of  Kordofan,  or  the  Ma"aza 
'  goat-herd  tribe  '  of  the  eastern  desert  of  Egypt.  Leather  is  a  conspicuous 
material  with  the  bodies,  skeletons  of  goats  occur  in  the  graves,  cattle 
alone  are  figured  on  the  peouhar  cenietery-stelae,  and  bucrania  are  fre- 
quently laid  at  the  sides  of  the  superatructure.'  But,  although  it  would 
aeern  that  pasture  must  have  been  much  more  abundant  than  now  to 
support  the  large  population  and  their  herds,  the  position  of  the  cemeteries 
on  both  aides  of  the  Nile  appears  to  show  that  the  C-group  people  were 
tied  to  the  Nile  valley  in  the  main.  The  graves  were  nmrked  by  circular 
sandheape  retained  by  dry  stone  walling,  and  were  often  protected  by  a 
caaing  of  stabs  over  the  top  ;  graves  of  the  ancient  nomad  Bega  and  the 
modem   Bisharin    offer    close    analogies.'      Unfortunately,   no   certain 
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1.  miiot  Smith  nad  Derry,  Analotniral  Rtporl,  in  .drc*a«Avi«ii  Sttnty  0}  Nubia, 
BtiBtUn  No.  6,  pp.  11-lD.  Toldt.  ekamining  Jonlter's  nuterul  Irom  Kubuifeh,  hu  not 
been  abletodetoctiiiituijaoTuiilerablenegrondmiztare,  (Anlliropologiacht  UnUraachuiif/ 
dtr  maucklieiai  QbtrriaU    ...     rot  el- Ktibanieh,  p.  46). 

2.  At  Kubamck,  see  Junker's  memoir,  B^ichl  iber  die  Orabungen  .  .  .  aitf  den 
FriaUoJen  ton  El-KabanuA-Nard,  DenkKhrtflen  of  the  VieoKa  Academy,  Vol.  LXIV  ( 1920}. 
The  gravea  in  this  intereatiDg  oemetety  are  well  preserved  ;  thej  begin  with  advanced 
C-group  at  the  Bouthem  end  and,  going  oorthvianl,  pass  by  gradual  stages  into  purely 
E^ptian  burials.     The  C-group  graves  altogether  number  one  hundred. 

3.  At  Aotbeh.  For  this  excavation,  see  p.  4,  note  3,  above,  luid  Jtmmal  of  Egyptian 
Archaeoiogi/  1,  p.  21S. 

i.  Junker,  Subanieh-Nord,  p.  4,  enumerates  eemeteriea  as  far  south  as  Toshko 
Ermenno  and  Far^,  all  lying  north  of  AbuSimbol.    Wcigall'B  oollpi'tiona  of  pottery  in  the 

S'atea  of  A  Report  on  the  AtUigvilia  of  Lower  Nubia  sbaw  aiime  very  fine  speeimens  from 
oshke,  and  fragments  from  opposite  Abu  Simbel. 

6.     It  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  ancient  tribal  names  Arerthet  is  almost  identical 

with  the  word  tor  '  milk  '  in  Egyptian,  pprhapB  a  dialectal  form,  and  Yam  looks  like 

'  palm  ' ;  dates  arc  stilt  the  most  important  prnduet  of  many  pnrts  ot  the  Nubian  valley. 

Q.     Tbo  last  three  features,  strange  to  say,  are  absent  from  the  tombs  which  are 

considered  to  be  the  most  ancient. 

7.    Junker,  Kabanieh-!ford,  p.  10,  who  refers  to  a  valuable  paper  by  Schwoinfarth 
~  oa  tombs  at  El  Kab  and  their  affinities,  Qrdber  der  Bega  in  Zeiltthr.  f.  Ethrmtof/ie, 
1(1899),  pp.  eSSeCseqq. 


remains  of  their  habitatiooB  have  yet  been  found.*  They  may  have  been 
flimsy  huts  or  tents,  but  one  would  ima^e  that  individual  sites  were 
occupied  for  a  long  period  eo  that  relics  in  the  shape  of  pottery,  stone, 
bronze  and  charcoal  would  have  survived  to  mark  them  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Protodynastic  villages.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
C^roup  people,  their  possessions  as  revealed  in  the  graves,  their  peculiar 
and  abundant  fictile  wares,  black  topped  haeniatitic  and  black  incised, 
and  their  large  and  frequent  cemeteries  preclude  the  idea  that  they  could 
have  been  really  of  nomadic  habits  at  this  period.  As  to  their  colonr  they 
adorned  their  faces  with  black  stibium,  which  seems  to  prove,  as  Mr.  Firth 
has  remarked,^  that  their  skins  were  not  very  dark. 

Dr.  Reisner,  in  his  first  excavation  for  the  Archaeological  Survey 
recognised  that  the  C-group  belonged  approximately  to  the  Middle 
Kingdom  ;'  and,  subsequently^  numerous  finds  in  less  completely  plundered 
cemeteries  have  pushed  back  its  early  connejcions,  so  that  it  is  now  con- 
sidered to  extend  both  before  and  after  Dyn.  XII.  This  is  true  enough 
for  certain  developments,  but  to  the  present  writer  it  has  seemed  probable, 
and  this  impression  has  been  confirmed  by  Junker's  instructive  excavation 
at  Kubanieh,  that  the  typical  C-group  civilisation  of  Lower  Nubia, 
after  long  existence  and  having  risen  to  great  prosperity  in  its  later  stages, 
was  entirely  put  an  end  to  by  the  Egyptian  conquerors  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  Egyptian  objects  found  in  the  C-group 
cemeteries  of  Lower  Nubia  bear  the  impress  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty, 

In  his  very  able  summary  of  the  C-group  as  illustrated  in  the  great 
cemeteries  at  Dakkeh,  Mr.  Firth  endeavoured  to  distinguish  sub-periods.' 
According  to  his  classification,  (a)  the  use  of  brick  vaulting  for  graves  and 
chapels,  orientation  of  graves  to  the  north  instead  of  to  the  west,  and  the 
deposit  of  black  incised  pottery  with  polychrome  filling  were  distinguishing 
marks  of  a  later  age,  and  (6)  the  latest  of  all  the  C-group  burials  were  in 
shallow,  poverty-stricken  '  pan -graves  '  in  the  sand  overlying  the  alluvium. 
Graves  of  class  (6),  though  not  numerous,  were  scattered  widely  through 


1.  Two  sectionB  (A  and  B)  of  a  stronghold  diaooTered  by  Maclvet  and  WooUey  near 
Amada,  and  piibliBbed  in  their  Artika,  ohaps.  II-IV,  whore  it  is  attributed  to  Dyn.  X7II1, 
abounded  in  potsberds  and  figurincB  o(  tbe  C-group  people  ;  t.hii  may,  howpyer,  be  dae 
only  to  the  breakinH.up  of  a  C-groop  cemetery  by  an  invader  or  lat^r  gottlera  in  order  to 
erect  a  fortress  on  the  spot  with  the  stones ;  the  Egyptian  '  foundation  aeatiiigB '  (ib.  p.  9 
and  PI.  IX)  might  be  of  Dyn.  VI-XVIII  by  the  atjlo. 

2.  Firth,  Report  1900-1910,  p.  17, 

3.  BolletiD  So.  1  (1908),  p.  19,  more  fully,  Seporl,  1907-1908,  pp.  335,  et  aeqq. 

4.  Archatologkal  Survty  of  Nvliia,  Rrport  for  1909-1910,  pp.  10,  ot  seqq. 
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the  cemetery  No.  101,  while  those  of  type  (a)  were  all  at  the  north  end. 
The  front  row  here  consisted  of  very  large  discoidal  superstructures  with 
their  bricked  graves  oriented  to  the  north,  and  with  brick  chapels  on  the 
east  side,  and  it  was  these  large  tombs  that  contained  the  fine  polychrome- 
filled  ware.  Without  assuming  that  they  were  later,  one  could  explain 
tfaeii  special  features  as  due  to  the  high  rank  or  wealth  of  the  deceased, 
who  set  the  orientation  for  their  poorer  brethren  around.  But  at  Kubanieh 
too,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  movement  northward  in  the  cemetery  from 
earUer  graves  to  later.  Here,  however,  though  Junker  found  brickwork  in 
most  of  the  graves,  there  were  no  large  tombs  with  chapels  attached,  no 
polychrome  pottery  and  no  orientation  to  the  north.  The  influence  of 
Egj-pt  and  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Nubians  settled  north  of  the 
Cataract  would  sufficiently  explain  all  these  points.  More  material  is 
required  to  decide  whether  the  distinctions  proposed  by  Firth  will  hold 
good.  Our  Faras  results  are  indecisive,  but  unfavourable  as  regards  the 
orientation  test.  Furthermore,  the '  pan-gravea  '  might  be  simply  shallow 
burials  of  poor  contemporaries  of  the  stone-ring  graves.  If,  however,  the 
stone-ring  C-group  cemeteries  of  Nubia  were  begim  at  the  end  of  the 
Sixth  Dynasty  and  ended  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  III — these  would  seem 
to  be  the  extreme  limita  possible — they  would  have  covered  a  period  of 
not  less  than  400  years,  or  much  more  than  that  by  some  recent  computa- 
tions, and  their  actual  extent  would  indicate  long  growth. 

In  the  obscure  period  of  Egyptian  history  that  followed  the  Sixth 
Dynasty,  the  names  of  the  divisions  of  Nubia,  except  Wawat,  vanish  from 
the  inscriptions,  though  Meja  reappears  in  the  revival  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  and  onwards  as  an  ethnic  term  applied  frequently  to  Nubians 
serving  in  Egypt  as  allies,  mercenaries,  police,  etc.  The  great  Menthotp 
of  the  Eleventh  Dynasty  smote  Wawat,  In  the  Twelfth  Dj-nasty  appears 
a  new  and  famous  geographical  term,  Cush,  probably  designating  the 
country  beyond  Wawat,  which  latter  may  have  ended  about  the  Second 
Cataract.  Sesostris  I  overran  Cush,  but  a  century  later  Sesostris  III 
fixed  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (beyond  which  the  Ethiopians,  their  boats  and 
their  herds  of  cattle  might  not  pass  except  for  service)  at  Semneh  beyond 
the  Second  Cataract.  A  chain  of  his  great  fortresses  blocked  the  difficult 
passages  by  land  and  by  river  from  Buhoo  to  Semneh,'  while  others  held 
Lower  Nubia  in  subjection.      Far  beyond  these,  too,  the  Egyptians  still 
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held  the  ancient  outpost  at  Kemia  just  south  of  the  Third  Cataract ;  here 
in  the  temple  and  fort  Reianer  found  a  tablet  of  Amenemnies  III  (recording 
the  number  of  bricks  used  in  rebuilding,)'  and  other  relics  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  ;  and  Egyptian  nionumente  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Dynastiefl  at  the  quarries  of  Tombos  and  the  Island  of  Argo  show  how 
firm  and  extensive  was  their  hold  in  this  distant  region. 

Apart  from  the  fortresse*,  monumente  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  and  the 
succeeding  period  down  to  the  New  Kingdom  are  few.  Temples,  however, 
did  exist  at  great  centres  like  Eubiin,*  opposite  Dakkeh,  Buhon  just 
north  of  the  Second  Cataract,  the  fort  of  Matiikft  in  the  Cataract  itself, 
in  the  eastern  Def  ufa  at  Kerma,  and  on  the  island  of  Argo,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  names  of  the  chief  Egyptian  settlements  in  Lower  Nubia,  Baki- 
Kaban  and  Mi'ani-Anibeh  with  their  Horus  gods  were  already  established 
no  less  than  Buhon  {Rouiv)  which  is  actually  found  with  tlie  Mont-like 
Horus  of  that  city  on  a  stela  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris  I.^  At  such  places 
there  are  also  Egyptiancemeteriesof  the  Middle  Kingdom*though  generally 
very  scanty.  Graffiti  from  Dyn,  XI  and  onwards  are  found  through- 
out Lower  Nubia. 

Thus,  by  the  time  of  Seaostris  III  the  C-group  civilisation  of  Wawat 
or  Lower  Nubia  had  been  utterly  obliterated  in  Wawat  itself,  though  its 
representatives  transported  northwards  perhaps  lived  on  in  the'pan-grave' 
settlements  in  Upper  Egypt ;  *  and  a  barrier  had  been  set  to  all  Nubian 
encroachment  by  the  fortiiicationB  of  the  Second  Cataract.  Behind  these 
fortifications,  however,  around  the  Egyptian  outpost  above  the  Third 
Cataract,  a  different  tribe  developed  its  culture  under  Egyptian  influence, 
rendered  more  benign  by  rejnoteneas.     This  is  the  culture  which   was 


1.  FiRured    in    Sanlon    Muwvm    of   Fine    ArU    fiuUeltn    XII,    16.      Junker    In 
El  Kvban\ch-N<trd,  pp.  17-1?,  21,  etc  ,  nppeare  not  to  hnvo  known  of  thin  decisive  piece  of    | 
eTidcnce  of  Middle  Kingdom  occupation  beyond  Semneh,  and  arg:ue8  that  the  Hiddltt    I 
Kingdom  monuniEnla  had  oietvlj  bovo  captured  (roui  tbe  north  or  imported  later. 

2.  A  otola  found  hare  of  the  reign  of  AmonemmealU,  LD.  n,  138  g,,  of.  Tertband  V, 
p.  60,  WHH  eridontlf  dedicated  in  a  temple. 

3.  Crum,  Steiae  from  Wady  Ha'fa  in  Proe.  8ae.  Bibt.  Arch.  XVI.  16. 

i.  At  Dakkeh.  cemetery  110,  (Firth,  A.  3.  If.  BuIMin,  No.  7,  p.  SI ;  at  Buhon, however, 
(lee  Maelrer  and  WouUev.  Bahen,  chaps.  IX-XV  and  Plan  0)  the  three  cyef  oemet«rie« 
H,  J.  and  K  contain  lombs  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  which  must  have  been  oiceptioaally 
numetoiu  there.  Probnblj  a  large  proportion  of  the  tombs  in  H  and  J  were  cnt  in  th»t 
period,  tbough  they  were  te-oscd  later.  H  1,  S,  31  are  shown  to  be  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
by  the  Etclae,  J  14  by  the  stela,  J  38  too,  pmbabl;,  by  a  cylinder  of  Amenemmea. 
(^metery  K  is  early  throughotit,  but  ia  not  confined  to  Dyn.  XII,  since  K  8  oontajn«d  k 
plaqne  of  Noforhotpof  Dyn.  XIII  (ib.  PI.  74).    The  datingin  fiuW needs cftrafnlm 


m  the  light  of  new  disoovery. 

For  the«e  we  Wainwright,  Balabith,  especially  p,  5. 
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revealed  by  Reisner's  marvellouB  discoveries  in  the  necropolis  of  Eerma. ' 
It  lived  on  and  flourislied  until  it  in  its  turn  succumbed  to  the  wider 
ambitions  ol  the  New  Kingdom  conquerorB. 

Of  the  Eerma  civilisation  we  found  no  trace  at  Faras.  Graves  con- 
taining the  beautiful  and  characteristic  pottery  of  Eerma  are  rarely  found 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  hardly  more  numerous  in  Lower  Nubia  than  in 
Upper  Egypt.*  Theee  outliers  belong  to  the  troubled  Hyksoa  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  and  must  represent  groups 
of  Oushite  (Majoi  ?)  mercenaries  introduced  by  the  Egyptians  to  aid  them 
in  war  and  garriflon  important  poiiita.^ 

The  rise  of  the  Theban  power  of  the  New  Kingdom  put  an  end  both 
to  the  Hyksos  dommation  northward  and  to  the  Cushite  Kingdom  in  the 
south.  The  conquerors  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  began  the  reoccupation 
of  Nubia  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  thenceforth  for  a  very  long  period 
not  a  shadow  remained  of  independent  native  cuJture.  Their  temples 
were  built  or  rebuilt  at  first  on  a  m.odest  scale  of  brick  and  sandstone,' 
but  one  by  one  temples  constructed  entirely  of  stone  rose  in  many  places 
at  the  command  of  Hatshepsut,  Thutmosis  III,  Araenhotp  II,  Amenhotp 
III,  Amenhotp  IV  and  Ramessea  II.  All  Nubia  was  governed  by  a 
viceroy  or  '  king's  son  '  who,  in  the  time  of  Amenhotp  III  began  to  be 
known  by  the  distinctive  title,  '  King's  Son  of  Ciish ' ;'  the  tribute  of 
Wawat,  however,  was  counted  separately  from  that  of  Cush  proper. 
The  temples— Abu  Simbel  and  Soleb  were  doubtless  the  greatest  of  all — 
made  a  wondrous  show,  and  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
government-traffic  up  and  down  the  river ;  but  the  ruling  class  of  residents 
(which  to  judge  from  the  proper  names  was  in  part  recruited  from  the 
natives),  was  probably  a  mere  handful,  and  the  rest  count  archaeologically 
for  nothing.  Cemeteries  arc  small  except  at  Buhon  and  Mi'am  (Anibeh); 
but  graffiti  are  common  throughout  the  region  to  the  Third  Cataract,  and 
Napata  at  the  Fourth  Cataract  was  now  perhaps  the  furthest  outpost. 

1.  Beisner.  EKavalimi)  at  Kfrnui  I,  II  in  Zetttehiift  filr  affyptiiehe  Sprache  LII,  34  ; 
W,  Xtm  Acquiailiuna  of  the  Egyptian  DepartmeiU  in  Boslon  Muat-am  of  Fine  jr(«  BviUtin 
Xll.  9. 

2.  A  lev  at  Bubon  (Buhtn  oem.  H  1,  8,  16,  31,  46,  oem.  J  U,  33,  undoem.E: 
S5  ?J,  aevornl  at  Kfiban,  and  one  &t  Shellal,  Bgainat  sovcral  at  Abydos  (ol.  Hall,  JoKtnol 
of  Egyptian  Arrkatologs  I.  p.  219)  and  singlo  examples  nt  Abadijeb,  IIQ  and  Qumeh. 
■ee  WaJQwright,  Baiobiah,  p.  43  iwd  cf.  ib,  p.  T. 

3.  For  the  kingdom  of  CuBhiuidtheoniployiiientof  orsliiance  with  the  Majoi,  see  the 
Carnarvon  tablet,  Gardiner,  Journal  o{  Egyptian  Arch.  Ill,  pp.  B9,  105. 

4.  Cf.  Haclver  and  WooUey,  B-ahen,  chap.  IV. 

6.     Reisner.  The  Viceto'j.i  o/  Ettiiopia  in  Jivmal  of  Egyptian  Archaeology  VI,  32. 
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No  temples  have  been  found  of  the  New  Kingdom  after  Rameeses  II,' 
but  the  later  Nineteenth  Dynasty  and  the  Twentieth  Dynasty  ate 
traceable  in  graffiti  and  in  important  tombs  at  Anibeh  and  elsewhere. 

IV— THE  0-GROUP  CEMETERY  AT  FARAS. 

About  two  miles  to  the  south-weet  of  the  Diffi  ot  Citadel  of  Faras,  the 
gravel  plateau  that  stretches  to  the  Nile  valley  from  the  sandstone  hilts 
of  the  higher  desert  is  broken  by  a  shallow  khor.  On  ite  northern  bank 
the  mixed  gravel  and  sand  rise  to  form  a  low  rounded  knoU,  and  this 
knoll  was  strewn  with  rough  blocks  and  slabs  of  sandstone  which,  when 
looked  at  more  closely,  resolved  themselves  into  numerous  circles  set  close 
to  one  another  and  fairly  re^lar  in  form,  though  largely  hidden  by  the 
drift  sand.  Here  and  there  fragments  of  pottery  were  seen,  and  on  our 
first  visit  to  the  spot  we  were  surprised  to  find  black-topped  bowls  lying 
intact  and  obviously  in  their  original  position,  mouth  downwards  in  the 
Band,  and  so  near  its  surface  that  their  bases  showed  above  it.  This  fact 
induced  us  to  hope  that  we  had  fomid  an  unplundered  though  much 
denuded  cemetery ;  but  we  soon  discovered  that  the  graves  had  been 
systematically  rifled  in  antiquity,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  pottery 
remaining  in  position  was  due  to  ita  having  stood  originally  outside 
the  tombs  and  not  inside  them.  It  was  a  C-group  cemetery  of  the  type 
that  has  since  become  familiar  through  the  publications  of  Reisner, 
Firth  and  Junker.  ^ 

The  cemetery  occupied  a  space  of  about  sixty  by  one  hundred  metres. 
We  excavated  nearly  half  of  it,  beginning  at  the  S.W,  end  (south  by  the 
river),  and  assigned  to  it  the  number  2,  the  excavated  graves  mnning 
from  1  to  244  (see  PI.  IX).  Perhaps  if  we  had  carried  our  work  on 
to  the  northern  end  we  should  have  come  upon  bricked  graves  and  chapels  ; 
but  where  we  excavated  not  a  single  brick  was  found.  With  few  exceptions 
the  superstructures  were  much  ruined.  They  were  of  the  usual  type, 
from  two  to  five  metres  in  diameter,  dry  built  of  rough  unshaped  sandstone 


I 


See  however  below,  p.  100,  (or 


ot  a  sbrine  of  Dyn.  XX  (PI.  XSJI,  b,  b). 


objecU :  id.  1908-1009,  Pis.  37-41, 46-48  (from  c»inelery  87  at  KodiUmnn) ;  id.  Rtporlhr 
1909-1010  P]a.  12-19  (superetnicturee).  PI.  20,  pottery  from  cemetery  97  at  Dakkeb,  Ph. 
29.35,  potte[y,  ete.,  from  oemEtery  101  At  Dakkeh,  Pis.  36-37,  various  objeata.  Pis.  39,  40, 
palyrlirome.lilltid  ware  ^  Junkor,  KubanieS-Nord,  Pis.  Mi.  Tbe  objecta  figured  li 
{Pis.  X-XIV)  are  selected  (o  Gil  gaps  with  new  or  interesting  vsrietiee. 
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nibble.  Tbeyappeared  to  have  stood  originally  50  to  80  cma.lugh,  and  were 
filled  up  inside  with  sand  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  enclosing  wall ; 
many  of  them  had  also  been  paved  above  with  flat  slabs,  and  over 
graves  70,  71  a  large  part  of  this  paving  remained  intact,  but  since  the 
early  robbers  had  descended  to  the  graves  through  the  middle  of  the 
superstructure,  the  covering  slabs  had  generally  disappeared  and  only 
the  ring  wall  was  left.^ 

The  graves  within  the  circles  were  oval  pits  in  the  sand,  averaging  in 
size  140  x70oins.,andhavingadepthof  fronifiOto  150.  The  sand  was  bo 
light  and  ill-compact  that  the  ancient  plundering  had  generally  resulted 
in  collapse  of  the  sides  of  the  pit;  its  meaBorenients,  therefore,  were 
often  diflGcult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  determine.  The  orientation 
of  the  pits  was  not  miiform,  being  anything  from  eompasa-north  to  south- 
east, but  generally,  the  compaas  direction  was  either  due  north  by  south 
(2,  7,  17,  19,  26,  27,  43,  47,  1.50,  197,  199,  204,  mostly  indeed  without 
traceable  snperstructures),  due  east  by  west  (e.g.,  35, 62,65, 101)  ot  roughly 
south-east  by  north-west  at  about  110°  ;  the  directions  are  shown  on  the 
plan.  Those  with  N-S  axis,  scattered  along  the  8.  and  W.  edges,  were 
not  visibly  later  than  the  others.^  Of  graves  without  superstructures, 
some  were  oval,  a  few  triangular  (15,  36,  62),  and  some  of  '  pan-grave ' 
form,  shallow  and  circular  (e.g.,  9,  10,  29,  63,  64).  They  may  well  have 
been  only  poorer  graves  contemporary  with  the  others. 

In  this  cemeterj'  we  found  five  tall  stelae  of  white  sandstone  some 
three  metres  high,  neatly  shaped  and  smoothed,  with  flat  oval  section 
about  50  X  15  cm.  increasing  in  width  at  the  top  to  about  70,  and  rounded 
off  above.  In  one  case,  grave  151,  the  stela  had  stood  apparently  within 
the  superstructure  of  a  tomb,  though  not  at  its  centre,  and  must  have 
projected  about  two  metres  above  it  (PI.  X,  a);  in  grave  117, the  indications 
pointed  to  a  similar  arrangement ;  in  another  c-aae,  no.  212,  the  stela  did 
not  seem  to  stand  in  relation  with  any  particular  tomb ;  at  grave  36  it 
had  stood  recessed  in  the  side  of  a  grave  which,  as  lacking  the  regular 
Btiperstructure,  would  otherwise  have  been  regarded  as  of  the  poorest 
class.  Again,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  wall  of  the  superstructure  of 
grave  128  stood  on  a  stela,  thrown  down  and  left  as  it  lay  broken  in  two 
(PI.  X,  6).     AH  were  quite  plain.     The  lower  ends  of  four  of  the  above 

1.  jQnker  Eiiba-nieh-Nord,  p.  43,  doubts  whether  pvery  rino  In  hie  cemetery  (the 
■oath  end  ot  which  wa*  remarkably  wel]- preserved  by  deep  s»nd)  had  oncloacd  a  pnving. 

2.  See  above,  pp.  68,  69.  The  only  idootiSed  oiatnple  of  an  animal  buried  with  the 
eorpn  was  in  gr.  2. 
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were  found  in  poeition,  showing  that  the  broad  faces  bad  looked  N.E. 
and  S.W.  by  the  compaas  in  36,  151,  212,  N.  and  S.  in  117.  Whether 
these  stelae  really  marked  tombs  and  belonged  to  such,  or  whether  they 
stood  there  before  the  tombs  were  dug,  and  were  the  pillars  of  some 
sacred  '  high  place,'  it  was  difficult  to  say  ;  they  did  not  seem  directly 
connected  with  the  building  of  the  stone  superstructures  ot  necessarily 
with  the  period  to  which  these  beloup.  But  Mr.  Firth,  in  the  previous 
year,  found  four  plain  (?)  stelae,  perhaps  in  pairs,  among  graves  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  great  C-group  cemeterj-  at  Dakkeh,'  and  at  the 
northern  end  where  the  later  or  more  luxurious  tombs  were  placed,  one 
with  a  group  of  cow  and  calf  rudely  engraved  in  outline  and  filled  with 
colour  ;^  and  he  figures  another  similarly  decorated  from  cemetery  118  at 
Qurta  on  the  east  bank  which  he  found  re-used  (?)  in  the  offering  chamber 
ot  a  C-group  tomb.'  Thus  certainly  stelae  were  set  up  in  C-group 
cemeteries,  but  apparently  were  not  commemorative ;  among  the  early 
or  average  graves  they  are  quite  plain,  among  the  later  (or  superior  ?) 
tombs  they  are  decorated  with  figures  of  cattle.  Mr.  Firth  has  already 
suggested  that  the  latter  may  have  been  to  ensure  a  supply  of  milk  to  the 
dead,*  and  whether  plain  or  with  figures  they  may  have  been  for  the  I 
performance  of  religious  ccrenioniea  to  that  end. 

In  most  of  the  graves  only  a  few  scattered  bones  remamed  ;   in  very 
few  were  the  bodies  found  undisturbed.     However,  there  was  plenty  of  ' 
evidence  to  show  that  the  general  habit  was  to  place  one  body  only  in 
each  grave,  contracted  upon  its  right  side  (contrasting  with  the  Proto- 
dynastic  custom)  except  in  graves  62  and  214.    The  head  pointed  in  any 
direction  from  compass-north  to  south-east,  and  the  face  accordingly 
looked  between  west  and  north-east ;  the  axis  of  the  body  did  not  always 
follow  that  of  the  grave.     In  grave  180  the  body  was  found  with  He  head  | 
west,  but  it  had  been  disturbed.     In  grave  45  there  was  every  appearance  j 
of  the  body  having  been  dismembered  and  the  bones  broken  before 
interment ;   the  grave  was  in  fact  too  small  for  an  ordinary  contracted  I 
burial.     In  grave  2  a  goat  lay  buried  with  a  male  skeleton. 

In  many  instances,  remains  of  clothes  or  wrappings  were  found.     The  | 
moat  common  material  was  leather,  e.g.,  in  graves  85,  89,  188  and  193, 

1.  Eepnrl  IQOg-lBlO,  Plan  3,  noa.  43S,  436,  oad  nos.  416,  608ft.     Ib  not  bUo  no.  2U  1 
'  sandstone  slab  '  a,  stela  on  wliich  the  circle  has  been  built,  as  perhaps  in  our  grave  218  t  l 

2.  Ib.  PI.  35a.  Dear  ao«.  66,  58,  see  PL  ISb. 

3.  Ib.  PI.  36b. 

4.  Ib.  p.  17. 
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iu  graves  162  and  229  ehowing  traces  of  having  been  dyed  red.  In  grave  184, 
quantitieB  of  leathei  (in  a  very  rotten  condition)  were  found  teaching 
from  the  waist  to  the  feet,  and  covering  the  arms  also  ;  perhaps  a  leather 
skirt  was  worn  either  by  itself  or  with  a  kind  of  jacket  or  cloak.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  remains  in  grave  219  eeemed  rather  to  suggest  that  the 
whole  body  had  been  buried  in  a  leather  sack.  This  must  have  been 
spread  open  in  the  grave,  the  body  laid  in  position  on  it,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  sack  then  drawn  up  together  by  thongs  that  passed  round  through 
the  upper  pleats.  The  circle  of  the  sack's  mouth  lay  almost  intact  over  the 
body  about  the  waist,  and  the  leather  could  be  detected  over  all  the 
limbs  and  beneath  the  body,  which  lay  on  a  reed  mat ;  a  coarse  loosely- 
woven  linen  of  very  string-like  texture  may  have  been  m  the  nature  of  a 
shroud,  for  it  was  found  outside  the  leather.  Afiner  linen  also  loosely-woven 
and  resembling  rather  a  coarse  muslin  seemed  to  have  been  wom  next  to 
the  skin  (grave  189).  Several  of  the  budiea  (graves  6G,  74, 184)  had  been 
wrapped  up  in  reed  or  straw  mats,  the  reuiauis  of  which  were  found  both 
above  and  below  the  bones. 

Beads  were  very  seldom  found  with  male  bodies,  but  in  the  graves  of 
women  and  children  they  frequently  occurred.  Beadwork  in  various 
colours  formed  the  ornamentation  of  a  child's  leather  belt  in  grave  64 
(Pis.  XI  c;  XII,  1 ;  XIV).  Strings  of  beads  were  commonly  wom  round 
the  ankles,  wrists  or  neck,  see  graves  74, 99, 118, 124, 184, 192,219.  The 
beads  were  of  gold  (8,  121,  165),  granite  or  diorite  {195,  219,  238  t) 
steatite  (?  graves  34,  41)  and  shell.  Besides  the  usual  turquoise  glaze  in 
abundance,  dark  and  light  glaze  were  found  together  in  217  and  229,  and 
black  glaze  was  used  in  the  belt  of  .'J4.  Two  flattened  barrel  beads  of  bone 
were  in  118  (PI.  XII,  3),  brown  glaze  barrel  beads  in  121,  blue  glaze  melon 
beadB  in  211  (PI.  XII,  2).  Camelian  was  plentiful.  Some  dull  whitish 
quartzbeadBin211,219, 238,  had  been  coloured  to  resemble  pale  camelian, 
the  paint  washing  off  unexpectedly  in  the  cleaning.  A  barrel  bead  of 
glazed  stone  was  in  42,  a  blue  glazed  pendant  of  rock  crystal  in  211.  Of 
shells,  cowries  were  found  in  22  and  106,  and  Marginella  in  121.  Of  shell, 
also,  petal-shaped  pendants  were  in  160,  a  lunette  ornament  in  113, 
and  a  rectangular  pendant  occurred  in  the  rubbish  of  the  cemetery. 
Finger  rings  were  of  ivory, graves34, 74, 176,  192;  hom(?),41;  ofshell, 
162,  219,  226,  as  many  as  four  occurring  on  one  finger  (PI.  XII,  4). 
Atmlets  were  of  ivory,  graves  42,  85,  165,  187  ;  marble  and  alabaster, 
91, 173,  or  of  thin  aheU  cut  obliquely,  178, 179, 192, 215,  223  (PI.  XII,  5). 


The  amulets  found  were  a  rude  hawk'  of  turquoise  in  grave  8,  a  foot  of 
caniehan-  in  grave  31,  on  'ankh  of  silver  in  grave  bi  (Fl.  XII,  8),  a  pierced 
natural  pebble  shaped  like  aii  animal  in  grave  130  (i6.  7)  and  a  tiny  green 
glaze  pendant  perhaps  intended  for  the  Horua-child-'  in  grave  211.  There 
were  also  in  grave  160  a  hemi- cylindrical  seal*  with  human  ^gure  engraved 
in  a  series  of  straight  lines  (PI.  XIV),  and  in  grave  125  a  small  scarab 
with  obscure  floral  design  (ib.).  Shells  containing  kohl  were  found  in 
graves  34,  47,  54,  126.  The  only  copper  objects  were  three  circular 
mirrors,^  one  of  them  with  a  rough  human  head  on  the  handle  {PI.  XIV), 
but  green  stains  on  the  bones  in  gr.  115  showed  whence  metal  had  been 
stolen.  Rough  bone  needles  were  in  97,  132,  142,  147,  215,  235,  240. 
A  mushroom -shaped  ear(?)-stud  was  in  157  (PI.  XU,  6),  a  frit  boas  in  118 
where  also  were  found  a  terra-cotta  doll*  and  a  fragment  of  a  workod 
ostrich-shell  (PI,  XII,  9),  a  disc,  cut  out  of  a  giey-green  'Egyptian* 
potsherd  and  grooved  round  the  circumference,  in  71,  and  the  horn  of 
an  ox  in  117. 

Two  alabaster  vessels  (PI.  XII,  14,  15)  occurred  in  graves  54,  78,' 
and  a  fragment  of  another  on  the  surface. 

Most  of  the  pottery  lay  not  inside  the  graves,  where  generally  only 
fragments  remained,  but  on  the  old  ground  surface  in  connection  with  the 
superstructures,  The  vessels  lay  usually  against  the  north  or  north-west 
face  of  the  stone  ring,  or,  where  there  was  no  superstructure,  on  the 
north-east  of  the  tomb  pit ;  occasionally  they  were  deposited  on  the  west, 
and  in  two  or  three  cases  some  were  on  the  south,  with  others  on  the 
north-east  side.  The  bowls,  black-topped  or  incised,  which  formed  the 
great  majority  of  these  oileringa,  were  inverted  in  the  sand  ;  the  jars  stood 

1.  a.  Petrie  AmuItU  No.  2*5  j-g,  Vyas.  VI- XU. 

2.  a.  Firth,  A.  S.  N.  RcpoH.  19091910,  PI.  3(te.  Well  known  in  Egyptian  gravaa 
ol  aboQt  the  Siilh  Dynasty,  Garstang,  MaMtna,  PI.  XXXIX  i   Petrie,  DiogpalU  Parva, 

PI.  xxvni. 

3.  Cf.  Petrie,  AmvleU,  Ho.  146,  both  iirmB  down  aides. 

4.  a.  Pirth,  A.  3.  N.  Seport.  190B-1910,  PI.  36e,  16,  PI.  41,  fig.  20.  In  Egypt 
MaU4tm,ib.i  Dioapotii  Farm.  Pis.  XXV.  XXVIII.  XLI,  I,  2.  3.  Newberry.  Seorofefc 
pp.M-61,  Dyns.  VIXI. 

5.  The  circular  form  is  oharactcristie  at  early  mirrore  between  Dyns,  VI  and  XL 
ifoMmo,  PI.  XXXIX,  Diospolii  Parva,  PI.  XXXI. 

8.  The  only  spociraen  that  we  found,  lliougb  Buah  figures  are  common  among  C-group 
remains,  see  for  instance,  Amika,  PI.  H. 

7.  The  latter  (c(.  Firth  op.  cit..  PI.  3((a  5)  resembles  Bpeoimena  of  Dyns.  V-X  from 
Egypt.  GaraUng,  llohdsna.  Pis.  XXXVII-XXXVIII.  Petrie,  Dioipolis  Parva,  PI.  XXVIH. 
Profeasor  Petrie  notes  its  resemblance  to  bad  shapes  of  Dyns.  IX-XI,  and  cunsiden  that 
it  oannot  be  as  late  afi  Dyn,  XU,  and  that  the  larger  vase  (fig.  14)  cannot  be  earlier 
than  Dyn.  XI. 
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upright  or  lay  apon  their  aides.  Thin  discs  of  sandstone  or  pottery  D.  8, 
served  as  stoppers  to  jars  inside  the  graves  (104,  122,  225). 

By  a  few  of  the  largest  tomba,  78,  79,  161  (165  ?),  162,  223.  were  also 
placed  one  or  more  bucrania  (five  with  162),  arranged  in  a  straight  line, 
flometimes  overlapping  or  separated  from  each  other  by  a  lump  of  sand- 
stone (PI.  XI,  1,  2).  They  were  typical  bucrania,  not  entire  skulls; 
but  if  they  had  ever  been  painted,  like  the  examples  from  the  allied 
'  pan-graves  '  at  Hu  in  Egypt,'  all  traces  of  colour  would  have  disappeared, 
■8  the  bucrania  had  lain  on  the  surface  eiq)osed  to  the  weather.  A  rough 
granite  palette  or  lower  grindstone  (PI,  XII,  12)  lay  with  the  pottery 
against  the  superstructure  of  grave  102  ;  a  remarkable  granite  mace-head 
of  plain  ling  form  (PI.  SII,  10, 11),  probably  the  only  weapon  yet  found 
in  connexion  with  C-group  graves,  lay  near  227  ;  and  a  pierced  disc  of 
pottery,  apparently  a  spindle  whorl,  was  near  42. 

The  pottery  (see  the  type-sheet,  PL  XV)  may  be  divided  into 
I^O^tisQ  {'i)  wheel-made  (classes  I-V),  and  Nubian  hand-made  (classes 

7i-xn). 

The  former  include  : — 

(1)  A  series  of  pale  greenish  grey  or  drab  baUds-ware  vessels.  Large 
Jars  I  a-c^  of  which  the  lower  half  in  many  cases  is  shaped  by  hand, 
and  smaUer  ones  I  d-j. 

(2)  Pots  with  white  facing,  II  a-c,  sometimes  suggestmg  that  a 
substitute  for  alabaster  was  attempted ;  the  ware  is  red  or  pink,  but 
the  best  example  II  b  is  of  ballds-waTe. 

(3)  Bed  ware  pota,  II  d-g. 
Of  the  smaller  vesaela  some  were  undoubtedly  brought  from  Egypt, 

being  identical  in  ware  and  shapes  with  Egyptian  apeciniens  between 
Dyns.  VI  and  XII.*  Most  of  those  from  Faraa  are  pierced  with  a  hole, 
perhaps  to  render  them  valueless  or  kill  them.  The  same  has  been  done  to 
the  exceptional  examples  III  ad.  Of  these,  c  and  d  must  be  of  Proto- 
dynastic  age*  (hand-made)  and  doubtieas  were  stolen  from  the  neighbouring 
cemetery  to  place  at  the  graves.     On  the  other  hand,  IH  a  and  b,  especially 

1.  Petrie.  Diotpotif  Pama,  p,  48  (see  abo  GtieA  and  Rifeh,  p.  20)  and  (rom  StoindorrB 
I  C-gTonp  finds  at  Anibeh  (Leipzig  AugsUltung.  Sieg tin -Expedition  in  Nubion,  1912,  p.  S). 
I  2.     Tbe  ware  is  illUBtrat«d  from  Egypt  under  Dyns.  XI-XII  in  Petrie,  Dtnderih, 

KK.  XTIII,  bat  the  characteriBtio  jore  (except  Ib-^.  fig.  196)  are  not  to  be  found  in 
■-ydblicationa  of  Egyptian  materi&l. 
■  "      I  f.  g.  MaMina,  PI.  XLI ;  I  i,  II  b,  o,  Diotpolu  Pana.  PI.  XXXIH,  17.  8.  12  ; 


4.     Types  7  uid  10-12  (approilmataly)  of  the  Froto -dynastic  cemetery,  above,  PI.  m. 


the  latter,  are  known  as  t3'peB  of  Dyn.XVIil.'  Unfortunately,  the  ^OSH 
find-spot  of  a  is  not  recorded  ;  but  Mr.  WooUey  (who  found  and  reooEded 
this  cemetery)  attached  particular  importance  to  the  discovery  of  b,  which 
he  considered  to  confirm  his  provisional  attribution  of  the  C-group  remains 
to  the  period  of  Dyn.  XVIII.^  This  specimen  was  high  up  in  the  filling 
of  grave  208,  associated  with  the  usual  C-group  pottery,  but  the  grave 
had  been  plundered,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  vessel  was  brought  thither 
by  the  plunderers.  Moreover,  there  seemfl  to  be  evidence  that  both  typea 
occur  in  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.' 

Wheel-made  bowk  IV  are  rare,  of  the  rmg-etands  V  only  two 
apeciniens  were  found. 

Designs  of  animals,  etc.,  are  found  scratched  on  the  large  '  Egyptian  ' 
jars,  types  I  a-c,  after  firing  (see  PI.  XIV). 

(6)    The  Nubian  hand-made  ware  includes  : — 

(1)  Black  incised  bowb  VI  a-k,  rather  soft  through  insufficient 
burning,  rough  inside,  the  outside  sometimes  polished  before  incising. 
The  decoration  which  was  often  filled  with  white  consists  of  dog-tooth 
impressions  below  the  rim,  the  body  covered  with  rows  of  hatched  triangles 
and  lozenges,  strap  bands  crossing  each  other  in  various  directions,  sharply 
angulated  bands,  etc.,  often  clearly  in  imitation  of  wickerwork  and 
plaiting.  They  appear  to  have  been  made  specially  for  the  grave 
furniture,  perhaps  as  substitutes  for  the  baskets,  etc.,  of  perishable 
materials  used  in  the  house.  New  and  interesting  varieties  are  shown  in 
PI.  XII,  16-19,  and  PI.  XIII.  The  loops  on  PI.  XIII,  9-10,  and  the 
acroll-band  on  the  fragment,  PI.  XII,  19,  are  unique,  curved  lines  {cf.  also 
PI.  XII,  17),  except  those  due  to  the  form  of  the  vessel,  being  hitherto 
unknown. 

(2)  Black-mouthed  incised  bowls,  VTI  a-c,  of  similar  ware,  rough 
inside  with  red  outer  surface  and  slight  black  top ;  the  decorations  are 
similar,  but  are  sometimes  confined  to  an  edging  below  the  rim.  Scarce, 
See  PI.  XII,  16,  XIXI,  13. 

(3)  Black  top  bowl  with  pimples  apphqu^  VIII  a.     Dog-tooth  ia 

1.  ma  Fetjie.  Oizeha-uillifch.  PI.  XXVII  K  361,  i-te.  lUb  Mnolveraml  Woolley. 
Buken,  PI.  38,  S  XXI :  QuibeU.  fit  Knb,  PI.  5JU,  fig.  30 ;  Potrie,  KahuA,  PI.  XX,  fig.  21  ; 
LabsrirUA.  PI.  XVIII,  fig».  72,  73. 

2.  Moclvor  and  Wgolley,  Areika,  cha.  Il-IV. 

3.  UI  a  Petrie,  Naqada,  PI.  XLVI,  (\b.  63 ;  Gizrh  and  Bifeh,  PI.  Xnie,  Gg.  120 ;  Feet, 
Ctmeleria  of  Abydos  Ul,  >1.  V  3  (Dyn.  XU).  Ill  b  Peet.  i6.  &;.  3  ;  PetrJe,  Qkdt  and 
Bijeh.  PI,  XJII  0,  142,  XrtI  n,  17B  (Dyiu.  X.XU  T) ;  DetuierrJt,  PI.  XVII,  fig.  00  (thoa 
early  Bpecimeiu  of  b,  howoTer,  seem  all  to  be  of  anuiUer  aUe). 
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stamped  on  tlie  tiorizontal  eurface  of  the  lip  iu  the  only  specimen  found 

(PI.  xin,  1). 

(4)  Plain  black-topped  bowls,  polished  inside  and  out,  IX  a-h. 
Abund&nt. 

(6)  Plain  red  haematitic  bowls,  black  core  like  the  last,  polished 
inside  and  out  and  of  the  same  forms  aa  the  black-topped,  but  red  over 
the  whole  surface  both  internal  and  external.     Scarce. 

(6)  Black- mouthed  pots,  X ;  b  and  c  may  be  decorated  with  incised 
patterns  round  the  rim  (PI.  XIII,  6) 

(7)  Plain  pots,  generally  black  core  but  often  red  inside  and  out, 
XI ;  b  is  polished  black. 

(8)  Jars  of  reddish  (yellow)  clay  with  coarse  surface,  XII  a-c,  a  with 
comb  impressions,  b,  c  with  incised  hatched  diamonds  and  triangles. 
Along  with  these  conventional  designs  occur  special  figures  of  a  different 
character  though  likewise  impressed  before  burning  (PI.  XIV).  The 
ox  on  XII  a  from  grave  232  is  well  outlined ;  on  XII  c  from  grave  78 
there  are  three  indefinite  figures. 

Two  of  these  hand-made  pots,  X  e  from  grave  162  and  XI  c  from 
grave  160,  have  been  pierced  with  a  hole  like  so  many  of  the  '  Egyptian  ' 
specimens. 

The  fragment  (PI.  XII,  20)  of  ribbed  ware  is  doubtless  an  example  of 
domestic  ware  used  for  cooking,  which  has  strayed  into  the  cemetery  and 
may  be  later. 

Mr.  Wainwright,  discussing  the  pottery  types,  concludes  that  in  this 
cemetery  the  type  IX  g  (which  is  a  '  pan-grave '  type  in  Egypt  and  should 
therefore  be  late)  is  especially  associated  with  bucrania,  and  that  black 
incised  ware  becomes  scarce  with  the  increase  of  IX  g  and  bucrania, ' 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  references  to  Egyptian  parallels,  the  bulk  of 
the  datable  material  from  this  cemetery  takes  us  back  before  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty.  To  make  it  contemporary  with  Dyn.  XVIII  is  impossible,  but 
I   some  of  it  may  extend  into  Dyn.  XII. 


V.    THE  MTODLB  KINaiX)M  FORT  AT  FAEAS 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  S^yptian  Twelfth  I>yitaflty  in  some 
way  or  other  paid  attention  to  Faras  :  iu  fact,  a  written  iadication  of  ita 
activity  hero  is  preserved  in  a  fragmentary  inscription  from  the  Temple 
of  Hathor  of  Abeshck,  probably  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
which  recorded  a  prayer  to  the  Horua  of  a  place  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  great  King  Seaostris  III  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  (see  below,  p.  85, 
No.  6) ;  probably,  therefore,  we  may  attribute  a  small  fort  which  we  found 
at  Faras  to  the  activities  of  that  great  fortress  builder. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  earliest  remains  of  Faras  on  on  the  edge 
of  the  western  desert  (see  Pi.  I).  This  fact  appears  to  lend  special  force 
to  a  tradition  among  the  inhabitants  that  a  second  arm  of  the  Nile  once 
ran  here  under  the  western  desert,  branching  from  opposite  Qedret  Faias 
and  re-entering  the  main  stream  at  El-Wizz.  The  bed  seems  still  trace- 
able in  the  low  ground  behind  the  sandhills  with  the  landing-stage  of  the 
fort  projecting  into  it.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  visible  eariy  remains 
on  the  eastern  side  Mr.  Woolley  was  of  opinion  that  in  all  probability 
this  western  branch  had  been  the  main  channel  as  late  as  the  Middle 
Kingdom. 

At  a  point  not  far  northward  from  the  Pro  to -dynastic  IHUage  the 
supposed  old  river  course  runs  immediately  along  the  lower  sandstone 
plateau  which  breaks  away  in  a  little  clifi  face  {'  Edge  of  Rock,'  on  the 
map,  Fl.  I)  about  a  metre  and  a  half  high.  A  line  of  large  stones  running 
out  almost  at  right  angles  from  the  rock  face  first  attracted  attention  to 
where,  on  the  flat  surface  above,  fragments  of  saad-wom  pottery  lay 
amongst  traces  of  mud  brick  walls.  This,  on  excavation,  proved  to  be 
the  site  of  an  Egyptian  fortress.  It  was  a  small  one,  measuring  internally 
only  70  metres  by  80  metres,  built  throughout  of  mud  bricks  (except  for 
one  or  two  internal  walls  in  which  rough  rubble  is  used)  and  surrounded 
by  a  sohd  wall  having  a  thickness  of  3*3  metres.  Unfortunately,  the 
building  had  been  so  utterly  destroyed  and  denuded  that  there  was  hardly 
anywhere  more  than  one  course  of  brickwork  left ;  but  the  ground  plan 
of  the  excavated  part  was  sufficiently  complete  to  give  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  place  (see  PI.  XVI).  The  quay  is  now  simply  a 
double  row  of  sandstone  blocks  of  various  shapes  in  one  layer  nearly 
1*50  metres  wide,  lying  on  the  surface  and  much  sand-worn  ;  perhaps  it 
was  never  more  than  this.    It  begins  at  about  15  metres  ttom  the  terrace. 
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and  continues  for  about  18  metres  down  the  slope  in  the  usual  way  ol  such 
primitive  landing-places  on  the  NOe.  The  eastern  wall  was  about  26 
metres  behind  the  edge  of  the  rock  face,  and,  doubtless,  the  etttrance 
for  which  the  quay  was  made  had  been  on  this  side.  On  the  west,  outside 
the  main  wall,  was  a  narrow  wall  only  fifty-five  centimetres  in  thickness, 
provided  like  the  stout  rampart  behind  it  with  square  salients  and  joined 
to  it  at  the  north  end  (the  other  end  was  ruined  away)  by  a  serpentine  wall 
of  a  single  brick's  thickness  that  recalled  the  similar  wait  at  Buhon.' 

If  this  serpentine  wall  be  merely  a  containing  wail  intended  to  hold  up 
a  platform  of  sand,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  Bohon,  then  there 
most  have  been  against  the  west  wall  of  the  fortress  a  lower  platform 
from  which  the  defenders  could  repulse  an  attack  with  haud-to-hand 
weapons,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  protect  the  mud  brick  wall 
against  sapping  or  battering  by  an  enemy.  There  was  no  rock-cut  trench 
like  that  at  Serra.^  The  other  walls  to  north  and  south  are  not  similarly 
protected  by  outworks.  Inside,  the  buildings  are  arranged  in  blocks 
more  or  less  self-contained ;  hearths  ate  the  only  signs  of  domestic  life 
that  have  survived,  but  bins  and  circular  gianaries  are  common  as  might 
be  expected  iu  a  military  outpost. 

The  objecte  found  in  it  were  singularly  few.  Fragments  were  plentiful 
of  drab  Egyptian  pottery  such  as  are  commonly  found  on  sites  dating 
from  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  to  the  Eighteenth  and  of  rod  pottery  that 
might  have  been  of  any  age.  In  the  chamber  D,  outside  the  circular 
granaries,  were  found  jar  sealings  and  numbers  of  broken  specimens  of 
the  rough  little  pots  about  25  cm.  high,  and  tapering  downwards,  which 
are  so  plentifully  found  in  the  forta  of  Ikkur  and  Kuban.*  More  of  these 
latter  were  to  the  north  and  east  of  D,  jar  sealings  to  the  west  and  solid 
oones  of  mud  baked  and  unbaked  between  D  and  A.  There  were  also 
several  batches  of  small  mud  sealings,  iu  all  about  a  hundred,  impressed 
viih  one  and  the  same  design  of  Middle  Kingdom  type,  from  a  scarab  or 
acaraboid,  with  three  or  four  rather  larger,  impressed  from  another  scarab 
with  a  closely  similar  design  (on  PI.  XVI).  If  they  had  been  attached  to 
letters  they  would  have  shown  more  variety;  probably,  therefore,  they 
had  marked  stores,  etc.  in  the  fort.    A  plain  burial  of  an  adult  extended 


1.  RMtdftU-MMlTer  and  WooUe;,  BtJim.  pp.  122-123.  4itd  pUni  E,  0. 

2.  Milehun,  ChunhtA  in  Loyxr  Xubia,  PI.  30. 

3.  See  Firth.  A.S.N.  Report,  1908.1909,  p.  24  and  PI.  4Bb.     Nune  were  found  whole 
and  many  were  pierced  at  I  be  lower  end. 


on  tKe  back  with  head  to  W.  was  found  in  the  N.W.  comei,  and  inside, 
near  the  middle  of  the  N.  wall,  a  similar  burial  of  a  child  :  these  maj  have 
been  Christian,  aa  were  some  rough  dwellings  against  the  rock- face  near 
by — outpoats,  perhaps,  of  the  great  cemeteries  further  north.  Scanty  aa 
they  are,  the  remains  at  least  prove  a  date  earlier  than  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  for  the  fort. 

The  tapering  pots  just  mentioned  make  it  appropriate  to  notice  here 
a  find  made  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Meroitic  cemetery.  Grave 
no.  19  visa  built  against  the  N.  W.  side  of  a  circular  pit  about  300  cm.  in 
diameter  and  70  cm.  deep,  which  had  evidently  been  a  kiln  :  it  was  Med 
with  aahes,  among  which  lay  a  great  number  of  little  conical  pota.  We 
contented  ourselves,  unfortunately,  with  taking  one  perfect  specimen, 
and  made  no  observations  as  to  how  closely  the  others  a^eed  with 
it  in  capacity.  The  spot  is  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Tutankhamun, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  connect  the  kiln  with  the  temple  settlement.  The 
specimen  taken  (on  PI.  XXVI),  now  in  the  Ashmulean,  is  13  cm.  high 
and  5  cm.  wide,  tapering  to  about  2  cm.  below  where  it  is  roughly  rounded  : 
the  mouth  is  quite  irregular  like  the  outside  generally,  but  the  inside  is 
smooth  with  a  fairly  regular  taper  to  the  rounded  end,  so  that  with  care 
a  cast  of  the  interior  can  be  extracted  without  injury.  The  cast  is  about 
10  cm.  in  length,  4  cm.  broad  near  the  mouth,  and  tapering  to  2  cm.  near 
the  end.  Some  of  Mr,  Firth's  specimens,  which  vary  in  size,  may  have 
given  a  cast  of  twice  the  bulk  of  ours,  and  many  of  them  were  pierced 
azially.  This  example  is  not  pierced  below  :  possibly  the  holes  were  made 
after  filling  to  facihtate  extraction  of  the  contente.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  pots  were  nozzles  of  bellows,  crucibles  or  moulds  for  ingots. 
That  they  were  at  least  sometimes  used  to  hold  papyri  is  shown  by  an 
example,  21  cm.  long,  foimd  by  Professor  Petrie  at  Eahun,*  which  con- 
tained three  small  legal  documents  of  the  leign  of  Amenhotp  III.  That 
each  should  have  been  intended  to  contam  a  soldier's  ration  of  beer  or 
other  liquid  eeems  improbable  from  their  small  size  and  porousness.  It 
might  be  found  that  their  tapering  form  was  intended  to  facihtate  their 
moulding  on  a  block,  giving  a  fixed  content,  rather  than  that  they  should 
be  used  for  matrices  themselves,  The  matter  requires  further  study  of 
examples.    The   evidence  of  the   monuments,  curiously   enough,  may 

red  Petrie,  llhhun. 
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point  to  their  ose  in  bread  and  beer  makiug  ;  tbey  are  similar  to  certain 
strange -looking  tapering  hollow  vessels  named  f>},  that  are  figured 
in  scenes  of  bread  making  and  brewing  in  Eg}'ptian  tombs  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom.'  The  bread  is  probably  moulded  and  baked  in  them,  malt 
for  beer  being  the  result  in  some  cases  and,  perhaps,  choice  '  white  loaves,' 
ta-hej,  in  others.  Incenae  was  also  made  up  in  *  white  loaves,'  i.e.,  in  the 
shape  of  a  slender  sugar  loaf.  One  might  further  conjecture  that  the 
conical  pots,  being  sometimes  found  in  graves,  are  connected  with  the 
puzzling  '  funerary  cones '  of  the  Theban  necropolis. 


VI.    THE  NEW  KINGDOM  AT  FARAS 

If  the  main  channel  of  the  river  at  Faras  had  in  earlier  times  run 
along  the  edge  of  the  western  desert,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Kingdom  the  eastern  channel  already  held  the 
chief  place.  The  Egyptian  temples  of  the  time  were  all  built  on  or  near 
its  bank.  The  temple  at  the  Hathor  rock  must  have  e-idstcd  at  least 
as  early  as  the  very  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  and  was  rebuilt 
or  added  to  by  the  celebrated  Queen  Hatfihepaut.  Its  axis  lay  from 
north  to  Bouth  with  the  approach  from  the  north,  perhaps  towards  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  city,  but  not  to  the  river  quay.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  temple  was  the  principal  fane  of  the  Hathor  of  Abeahek,  and 
in  consequence  Abeehek  may  be  the  ancient  name  of  Faras. 

At  the  central  site  (on  the  river  bank  within  the  Enoloaure  built  later 
by  the  Meroites),  the  earliest  visible  remains  are  loose  blocks  from  a 
temple  of  Thutmosis  III,  built  in  honour  of  Horns  of  Buhon.  Half  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  this,  Huy,  Viceroy  of  Nubia  under  Tutankhamun, 
built  a  oonsiderable  temple  and  fortified  settlement  fronting  towards  the 
river.  Ab  Tutankhamun  was  the  first  to  revive  the  old  religion  after 
Akhenaton's  heresy,  he  appropriately  named  the  place  Sehtep-entSr, 
'  Conciliation  of  the  gods,'  and  a  variety  of  deities,  Ammon,  Hathor,  and 
Isie,  were  worshipped  in  the  temple,  but  the  principal  god  seems  to  have 
been  Tutankhamun  hinuelf.  Harenihab  also  put  his  name  upon  his 
predecessor's  temple.     Setau,  Viceroy  of  Ramesses  II,  is  commemorated 

1.  In  £1  Ba-tluili  I,  PI.  XXV,  the  pota  ore  nude  on  ft  tin;  wheel  (!).  in  BeniBatan  I, 
H.  XH  uid  n,  PL  VI,  they  are  beina  burnt  ar  taken  from  the  kiln  and  filled  with  dough  : 
d.  the  tomb  of  Dogs  in  Daviea,  Five  Thtban  Tombt,  PI.  XXXVIIl,  and  a  better  preBerved 
•oene  in  bis  Tomb  of  Antefoker,  Pit.  XI-XII,  with  Xlb,  Xlla.  In  the  Old  Kii^dom  tha 
frjj'pot  vu  much  wider  mouthed,  Steindorfl,  Qrab  da  Ti,  Pis.  85,  86. 
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by  a  aniail  grotto  cut  in  the  rock  of  Hathor ;  and  Rameaaes  II  must  either 
have  added  to  the  Temple  of  Hathor  or  have  built  another  temple  in 
this  direction,  for  the  nearest  comer  tower  of  the  great  Enclosure  wall 
contains  several  inacribed  blocks  of  his  work.  The  three  temples,  that  of 
Hathor,  and  those  built  by  Thutmosis  III  and  Tutanthamun  may  have 
continued  in  some  sort  of  religious  use  until  the  end  of  the  Twentieth 
Dynasty  (when  all  traces  of  Egyptian  civilisation  in  Nubia  ceased),  but 
there  is  practically  nothing  left  in  any  of  them  to  bear  witness  of  it. 

Four  rock-cut  tombs  in  the  terracea  of  the  western  desert,  though 
uninscribed,  evidently  date  from  the  New  Kingdom,  but  we  found  no  other 
burial  places  of  this  period. 

Lower  Nubia  contained  three  large  districts  of  which  the  capitals  were 
Bak  (Dakkeh),  Mi'am  {Anibeh),  and  Buhon  (near  Haifa) ;  it  is  evident 
that  Faras  belonged  to  the  third  of  these,  for  its  chief  temple  was  dedicated 
to  the  Horus  of  Buhon  and  his  cotemplar  goddesses. 

The  Hathor  Tmnple  and  Grotto. 

Behind  Kolaaiida,  south  of  the  Meroitic  Enclosure,  an  isolated  rook, 
known  with  the  ruins  upon  it  as  Nabindiffi  '  Tower  of  Gold,'  rises  out 
of  the  sand  and  alluvium  (PI.  XVII  b,  e).  It  very  naturally  attracted 
attention  at  an  early  period.  In  the  south-east  face  towards  the  river 
is  a  small  grotto  (marked  '  Tomb  '  in  the  map  on  PI.  I)  with  soolptuies 
of  Setau  the  Viceroy  of  Ramesses  II ;  its  inscription  mentions  Hathor 
of  Abeehek,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  rock  we  discovered  and  cleared 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  this  goddess. 

Mr,  WooUey's  plan  {PI.  XXIII)  shows  the  disposition  of  the  walls  and 
foundations,  distinguishing  the  two  main  periods  of  construction  so  far 
as  he  could  ascertain  them.  The  axis  ol  the  temple  was  to  the  N.E., 
parallel  to  the  present  river  course.  Two  parallel  walls,  A,  must  have 
been  for  an  ascending  approach  or  ramp.*  It  passed  several  cross  walls, 
where  there  may  have  been  doorways  and  courts  in  the  original  con- 
struction, and  finally  reaches  the  N.E.  wall  of  the  main  temple  building 
G,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  face  of  the  rock  on  this  side.  The 
rock  behind  is  almost  all  bare,  but  has  been  cut  about  in  a  remarkable 
way  :  several  flights  of  steps  are  cut  in  it,  and  the  top  may  perhaps  have 
been  used  for  sacrifice.    On  the  right  of  the  ramp  is  a  small  chamber  F, 


in  wliicb  stands  a  rectangular  base  like  those  foi  sacied  barks.  80  cm. 
high,  80  cm.  long,  and  65  cm.  broad,  with  the  usual  beading  and  cavetto 
cornice  at  the  top,  but  uninscribed.  Hereabouts  were  found  several 
blocks  Bculptured  and  inscribed  (See  PI.  XXIV.)  :— 

(1)  Limestone  door-Iintei  with  remains  of  two  lines  of  inscription  of 
goodwill  of  a  goddess  (i.e. ,  Hathor  of  Abeshek)  to  a  queen  (i.e.,  Hatehepeut). 
'She  maketh  for  her  life,  stability  and  longevity  (?)  that  her  heart  be 
joyful  with  her  ka  like  Re'  every  day.' 

Hatshepeut  is  not  otherwise  traceable  amongsb  the  scanty  remains, 
but  no  other  identification  seems  possible.  She  built  the  southern  temple 
at  Haifa,  and  her  activity  was  great  in  many  centres. 

(2)  Sandstone  block  showing  in  relief  part  of  the  reeded  head-dress 
of  Khnum  {?)  with  disk,  horizontal  horns  and  side  feathers. 

(3)  Sandstone  fragment  inscribed  with  large  characters  from  a  vertical 
column  of  writing.  They  strongly  suggest  the  word  for  '  restoration  '  of 
s  building,  but  might  refer  to  the  '  slaying '  of  enemies  in  the  titles  or 
glorification  of  a  king. 

(4)  Sandstone  door-jamb  ;  the  inscription  faint,  having  perhaps  been 
cut  through  plaster — '  Beloved  of  Hathor,  Lady  of  Abeshek.' 

In  this  upper  part  and  on  the  west  practically  nothing  else  was  found. 
The  N.E.  slope,  on  the  other  hand,  was  composed  chiefly  of  temple  rubbish : 
only  the  space  between  the  ramp  walls  was  filled  with  clean  sand  ;  the  rest, 
especially  about  the  chamber  B  at  a  slight  depth,  abounded  in  potsherds 
and  remains  of  bowls  of  glazed  ware,  beads,  scarabs,  etc.  etc.  Unfortu- 
nately the  figures  and  other  larger  objects  were  broken  up  into  small 
fragments,  and  it  was  seldom  that  any  two  pieces  could  be  fitted  together. 
The  finds  included  the  following  inscriptions  {PI.  XXIV). 

(5)  Piece  of  a  limestone  stela  naming  one  of  the  Amenhotp  kings 
whose  distinctive  pre-nomen  is  lost.  The  absence  of  additions  to  the  name 
is  in  favour  of  an  attribution  to  Amenhotp  I,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  general  age  of  the  finds  in  the  rubbish  ;  it  is  dedicated  by  some  high 
official,  who  is  described  as  'a  watchful  overseer'  whom  the  king  'had 
promoted  '  and  who  '  satisfied  the  heart '  of  his  master ;  unhappily  his 
name,  too,  is  broken  away.  Tliia  is  well  engraved,  and  the  hieroglyphs, 
though  small,  have  been  filled  with  different  colours. 

(6)  Piece  of  another  limestone  stela  with  a  prayer  to  '  Hathor,  Lady 
of  Abeshek  and  Horus  ?  [of]  Khakere'-beloved-of-Mont  ? '  on  behalf  of  a 
peiBOD  named  [P  ?]-ko  '  the  bull,'  whose  titles,  unfortunately,  are  lost 


M  well  BB  the  oontinaatioii  of  tiie  insoriptBon  in  which  he  seema  to  have 
given  some  biographical  infotmalaon  '.  .  .  I  live  posseesing  cattle  .  .  .' 
Khakere'  ia  an  erratic  form  of  the  name  of  Sesostris  III,  not  likely  to  be 
Ufied  in  contemporary  inscriptiona.  The  stela  cannot  be  later  than  the 
very  beginning  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  and  may  be  considerably  earlier.  Mont 
is  the  god  figured  on  the  great  stela  of  the  eighth  year  of  Sesostris  I  from 
Euhon,  and  '  Horus  of  lihakere'  beloved  of  Mont '  is,  no  doubt,  the  god 
presiding  over  a  fortrees  of  Seaoatris  III. 

(7)  Fragment  of  the  rectangular  base  for  a  statuette,  of  glazed  ware, 
inscribed  in  two  lines. 

(8)  Piece  of  a  bowl  of  hmestoae  with  a  large  lotus  flower  Bcwiptured 
outside ;  inside,  two  female  figures,  one  of  them  named  Tai,  and  a  stand 
of  wine-jars. 

(9)  (10)  Pieces  of  the  rim  of  a  large  sandstone  bowl,  the  inscription 
below  the  rim  naming  the  '  chief  lady  of  the  harim  ?  of  Khepru-neb-re' 
{i.e.,  Tutankhamitn)  in  Sehtep-enter,  Ta  [-m-wajsi  ?].    See  below,  p.  93. 

About  two  hundred  engraved  scarabs  and  scaraboids  were  found. 
The  most  interesting,  including  all  those  with  royal  names,  are  shown 
in  PI.  XVIII.  The  names  range  from  Swajenre'  {in  fayence),  and  Kamosi 
of  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty  to  Men-kheper-re'  Thutmosis  III  (a  few 
only),  together  with  one  of  'Ankhes-(en)-amun  the  queen  of  Tutankhamun. 

Of  uniosciibed  objects  there  was  a  gieat  variety  (See  Pis.  XIX, 
XX,  a,  for  a  selection) : — 

Stone.  Serpentine  bead  from  a  statuette,  another  of  limestone,kohlpot 
of  alabaster,  kohlpot  cover  of  steatite,  etc.,  and  many  beads  of  different 
materials. 

Glazed  pottery.  Small  and  slender-moulded  female  figures  (Hathor  ?) 
wearing  a  wig  ;  a  few  human  ears,  ape,  imitations  of  sewn-leather  balls  ; 
fragments  of  decorated  bowls  in  great  abundance ;  beads,  plain  scarabs, 
pendants,  etc.,  in  profusion. 

Blue  paste.  Fragment  of  vase,  fragment  of  figure,  etc. 

Plain  pottery.  Abundant  fragments  of  nude  female  figures  or  doUs 
with  curious  head-dresses,  etc.  (perhaps  intended  for  Hathor),  rude  figures 
of  cows  and  numerous  vessels. 

Gold.  Pieces  of  thick  foil,  some  stamped  with  a  cow  or  a  female  %ure 
in  outline. 

The  chamber  D  produced  in  quick  succession  three  of  the  earhest- 
lookiug  scarabs  (including  Nos.  1  and  3  of  PI.  23),  and  it  is  probable  that 


it  was  the  Bource  of  moet  of  the  earliest  pieces  ;  but  this  point  was  not 
observed  till  too  late,  when  the  digging  had  to  be  stopped.  We  could  not 
bring  ourselves  to  sacrifice  the  large  and  imposing  block  of  brickwork, 
still  remaining  from  the  apse  of  the  church  (see  PI.  XVTI),  when  it 
threatened  to  fall  on  the  men  working  at  its  base  in  chamber  D. 

All  the  New  Kingdom  objects  found  at  this  temple  were  purely 
Egyptian ;  unless  the  barbaric  dolls  are  really  Nubian,  and  when  found 
in  Egypt  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Nubian  soldiers  or  their  women-folk.' 

From  all  the  remains  we  drew  the  conclusion  that  a  temple,  going  back 
at  least  to  the  beginning  of  the  New  Kingdom,  existed  here  ;  that  probably 
the  indefatigable  Hatshepsut  rebuilt  it,  using  limestone  brought  from 
Egypt,  and  that  Ramessee  II  probably  added  to  it  in  sandstone.  There 
is  no  trace  of  later  occupation  of  the  Hathor  rock  until  Christian  times. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  rock  facing  towards  the  river  is  the  small  grotto 
cut  in  the  reign  of  Ramesses  II.  (The  entrance  is  visible  in  PI.  XVII,  c  ; 
plan  and  all  the  inscriptions  are  on  PI.  XXI V,  11  -13,)  The  grotto  resembles 
a  amall  tomb,  but  we  failed  to  find  any  pit.  The  floor  has  been  cut  away  ; 
the  door  was  originally  about  120  cm.  high.  In  a  niche  about  80  cm. 
high  in  the  back  wall  are  the  remains  of  a  seated  statue,  utterly  defaced. 
Inside  the  low  chamber  is  a  scene  on  the  north  wall  which  was  copied 
by  Bonomi  and  Lepsius  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.'  Setau,  with 
both  hands  raised  in  adoration,  faces  inwards ;  behind  him  stands  a 
woman  holding  a  papyrus  stem  and  a  sistrum  in  her  right  hand,  her  left 
raised  in  adoration.  Before  Setau  b  the  royal  name  '  Son  of  the  Sun 
Maiamun-Ramesses,  beloved  of  Hathor  Lady  of  Abeahek,'  and  his  own 
dedication  '  made  by  the  royal  son  (of  Cush),  superintendent  of  the 
countries  of  the  south,  Setau,  justified  ' ;  and  behind  the  woman  is  '  His 
aister,  lady  of  the  house,  musician  of  Ammon,  Nefert-mut.'  The  last 
group  Mw.t  is  now  almost  all  broken  away,  but  it  is  clear  in  the  copies  of 
Bonomi  and  Lepsius.     Setau  is  the  best  known  of  the  numerous  viceroys 


I.  Preeueiy  tho  same  Hathor  tlollB  occur  at  D*r  el  Bahri,  »©e  TXt  Xlth  Dmcutu 
TempU  al  Dtir  tl-Bahari  III,  PI,  XXIV,  3  ;  XXXII,  8.  B.  There  »  alio  ■  general  rewm- 
bUnce  between  the  amallor  finds  at  these  tno  Hathor  ebrinea,  aa  ii  pointed  out  by  HaJl, 
ib.  p,  14  ;  but  so  far  w  ProfesKir  Petrie  recollects  the  Hathor  Iflmple  at  Serab!^  el  ifhfidim 
in  tne  Sinai  peniosula  did  not  produce  any  of  the  peculiar  t^rra  cotta  doUs  nor  the  ears  of 
^ued  ware  which  ore  common  to  her  temples  at  Fariu  and  D^r  el  Baliri.  The  dulls  occur 
aJao  in  graves  of  DpL  XVIII  or  the  Intermediate  Period  at  Hii  (DiospolU  Parra, 
PL  XXVI,  pp.  50-63)  and  Abydoa  (Peet,  Ahydoe  Ctmetena  II,  PI.  XIV,  1  -3,  and  p.  83). 

•  InKripliotu,  and  Serioa,  PI.  3fl,  lines  22-24,  L,  D,  Tertb.  V, 


of  NnbU  m  the  ragn  of  Ranienes  n  ;<  the  Udy  ib  oalled  *  hia  Bister ' 
a^in.  on  other  monoments,  bnt  on  one  statae  she  is  oalled  '  his  wife.'' 

The  net  is  plain,  ezoq>t  that  on  the  eonth  wall  at  the  outer  ead,  rather 
low  down,  is  written  '  the  scribe  of  [divine  offering  of  all  the  gods  of 
Wajwa  Her-ap,  son  of  the  snperintendant  of  the  granary  Pleehe.''  If  the 
grotto  was,  indeed,  a  tomb,  this  must  have  been  the  man  to  whom  it 
belonged,  although  he  took  care  mainly  to  celebrate  in  it  his  patrons  who, 
in  their  turn,  do  homage  to  their  king's  cartouche ;  but  it  seems  best 
to  view  it  OB  a  shrine  with  a  statue  of  Hathoi  or  of  Ramessee  II,  executed 
by  the  order  of  tho  prince  of  Cush. 

The  temple  at  the  Hathor  rock  is  the  only  one  known  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Hathor  of  Abeshek,  and  it  may  have  been  her  chief  skrine ; 
if  so,  Abeshek  must  have  been  the  early  name  of  Faras  or  of  the  settlement 
on  what  is  now  the  river  bank.  Hathor  of  Abeshek  generally  finds  a  place 
in  Egyptian  shrines  and  temples  in  this  part  of  Lower  Nubia.  Thutmosis 
IV  figured  her  as  far  north  as  Amada,  Tbutmoais  III  at  EUesiyeh  and 
Ibrim.'  Though  the  shrines  of  Ay  and  Horemhab  at  Shatawi  and  Gebel 
Adda  apparently  do  not  include  her  figure,  Ramesses  II  admitted  her 
to  the  great  temple  of  Abusimbel,  where  the  queen  oilers  her  a  neoklaoe, 
and  she  appears  more  conspicuously  in  the  second  ot  queen's  temple. 
The  Akflha  temple  of  Ramesses  II  and  the  Buhon  temples  are  so  much 
wieoked  that  her  absence  from  the  bagments  ooonte  for  little.  South  of 
the  Second  Cataract,  e.g.,  in  Soleb  and  Semneh,  she  is  not  found.  The 
BGulpturee  in  the  northern  temples  of  Ramesses  II  at  Bet  el- Well,  Gerf 
Husen,  Wadi  Sebu'  and  Dirr  pass  over  Hathor  of  Abeshek ;  in  the  last 
two,  however,  a  Hathoi  is  figured  as  '  Mistress  of  Antet  (the  valleys).' 

After  this  it  ia  not  surprisiag  to  find  that  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
temples  of  the  Dodecaschoenus  do  not  mention  Hathor  of  Abeshek. 
The  name  Abeshek  ib  not  found  in  any  other  connection,  unless  in  the 
name  of  a  priest  Si-Abeehek  (Sl-lbsk)  at  Ddsheh,^  and  is  not  traceable 


1.  No.  14  Id  Di.  ReUner's  cat&logus  of  the  vicerojB,  •Journal  of  EgypliaR  Arehat- 
ology  VI.  p.  41. 

2.  Stc.  de  Trav.  XXII.  113. 

3.  A  BOrap  of  this  copied  by  Lepeiai.  L.  D.  Teitb.  V,  p.  182.  Two  graffiti  of  the 
ume  peraoD  ore  eiuraved  on  the  rooka  just  north  of  the  grotto  of  Uoremlmh  (Harmiua), 
near  Qebel  Adda,  Weigall,  Report  on  tJie  Antiguiliet  of  Lowtr  tivbia,  p.  139 ;  ia  ODe,  ho  ia 
entitled  aa  above,  ia  the  other  he  is  '  Snpenatendeat  of  the  grauariea  in  the  land  F  of 
HoruB  Lord  of  Buhon.' 

4.  Lepiiiu,  DtnkmHer,  Teitb.  V,  pp.  100,  111,  113,  129. 
6.     L,  D.  Teitb.  V,  p.  230. 


in  Meioitjo  oi  other  late  texts,  unless  Bnigsch's  old  suggestion  that  Pliny's 
Aboreis*  represents  the  name  can  be  upheld. 

Sesostria  III,  the  organiser  of  Cush,  as  a  deity  has  much  the  same 
history  as  Hathor  of  Abeshek,  but  with  a  wider  range,  being  found  in 
several  temples  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  Amada,  EUeaiyeh,  Shatftwi, 
Buhon,  and  above  the  Second  Cataract  at  Doslieh.  He  is  notably  absent 
from  the  shrines  of  Thutmosis  III  at  Ibriin,  and  of  Horemhab  at  Adda, 
but  on  the  other  hand  occurs  in  Ay's  shrine  at  Sbat&wi.  After  Dynasty 
XVIII  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  neglected. 

A  Temple  of  Harnesses  II. 

At  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  great  Fares  Enclosore,  the  nearest  point  to  the 

Hathor  temple,  are  a  number  of  small  sculptured  and  inscribed  blocks 

of  sandstones  ;  some  of  them  (of  which  PI.  XXV,  Nos.  1-3,  are  the  most 

intelligible)  are  built  into  the  base  of  the  ruined  comer  tower,  while  others 

(Nob.  4-6)  were  placed  near  it  by  Mr.  Mileham.     They  are  all  evidently 

of  Ramessea  II,  whose  cartouches  occur  on  four  of  them.     Mr.  Mileham 

I  assures  me  that  the  fragments  that  he  found  were  amongst  the  blocks  of 

Thutmosis  III,  and  Dr,  Gardiner  seems  to  have  copied  No.  47  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  Thutmosis  blocks,  though  this  is  not  specihcally 

[  stated.     On  the  other  haud  we  found  no  trace  of  Kamesses  11  at  the 

[  Thutmosis  temple,  although  we  picked  up  a  Ramesside  flake  inside  the 

Sncbsuie  between  the  S.W.  comer  and  the  south  gateway.     Aa  there 

B  no  mixture  of  Thutmosid  blocks  with  the  Ramessid  in  the  S.W.  tower 

I  of  the  Enclosure,  I,  at  any  rate,  think  there  must  have  been  a  separate 

I  Bameasid  temple  near  here  ;   unfortunately,  nothing  can  be  said  as  to  its 

I  dedication,  the  only  possible  light  being  furnished  by  the  block  1  upon 

[  which   the  small   mummy   figures  represent   the   '  Spirits   of  Nekhen ' 

evidently  as  part  of  some  series  of  deities  conferring  blessings  on  the  long. 

The  alternating  cartouches  in  i,  5,  show  the  simplest  form  of  the  royal 

prenomen,  while  47  gave  the  full  form. 

|.  The  Temple  of  Thutmosis  III. 

At  the  west  aide  of  the  citadel  of  Faras  lie  a  number  of  blocks  of 
Isandstone,  larger  than  are  seen  in  non-Egyptian  buildings  in  Nubia. 
I  We  cleared  a  considerable  space  of  blown  sand  down  to  the  floor  on  to 


Nal.  Bx/^.  VI.  181,  perhaps  to  be  corceclcd  1.)  AboscU  !   for  Aboshk ;   but  thoie 
iIB.  sapport  for  either  reading,  see  MavhoO's  Edition ;   the  fonnB  Bocchin,  BSnchit, 
\  JioiuAu,  are  the  authoritative  types  in  Plinf,  Steph.  Byz.  and  Ptalemy.     The  pUca 
bably  lay  lac  south  of  Faras. 
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which  the  blocks  had  been  tumbled  by  the  sebakh-diggeis  of  a  past  I 
generation  when  digging  away  the  nitrouH  earth  from  underneath  them.  I 
We  thuB  disclosed  some  rubble  foundation  walls  as  well  as  a  considerabld  I 
ntunber  of  the  blocks  themselves,  which  we  turned  over  one  by  one.  I 
Meroitic  and  Christian  remains  were  found  alongside  the  Egyptian  orLefl,,! 
but  the  last  (see  PI.  XXV,  7-46)  were  nearly  uniformly  of  Thuthmosis  IIL*  f 
Our  finds  are  supplemented  by  Dr.  Oardiner's  copies  of  nine  blocks  made  J 
the  year  before,  which  he  has  most  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal ;  ol  I 
these  no  less  than  three,  nos.  38, 45  and  47  had  disappeared  in  the  intervaL  1 
Amongst  the  remains  are  fragments  of  temple  scenes,  7,  the  ceremonid  j 
dance,  8,  the  gift  of  milk  to  the  hawk  god,  and  several  occurrences  of  the  | 
name  of  Horns  of  Buhon  with  or  without  the  king's  name  9-14  ;  there  are  I 
also  many  fr^ments  of  architraves,  etc.,  with  enormous  hieroglyph* J 
(Dr.  Gardiner  notes  that  tho  disk  in  23  is  13  cm.  =  5  inches,  in  diameter;; 
no.  II  is  on  a  much  smaller  scale).  The  architrave  ioscriptions  nmniog  J 
from  left  to  right  comprise  a  dedication  to  Horus  of  Buhon  of  a  '  temple  i 
of  [excellent]  workmanship,'  that  from  right  to  left  a  dedication  to  i 
'  Anukis  '  (39).  The  name  of  the  goddess  Satis  seems  recognisable  in  34  j 
and  35,  and  '  the  mistress  of  Southern  Yeb '  is  in  37-38.^  The  cartouches  I 
and  other  names  of  Thutmosis  III  occur  frequently  ;  only  one  cartouohs  I 
(36)  ending  with  t\b  must  have  been  of  a  different  king,  possibly! 
Tutankhamun.  There  are  also  fragments  of  cornice  and  of  ceiling  painted  I 
with  yellow  stars  on  blue  ground.  Such  are  the  sorry  remnants  of  whai.l 
must  have  once  been  a  fine  temple. 

Yeb  was  the  Egyptian  name  of  Elephantine  at  the  First  Cataract'] 
where  Chnuni  of  Yeb  had  for  his  associates  Satis  {of  Senemt,  etc.),  andl 
Anukis  (of  Setet,  etc.) ;  atBuhon,whichcorrespondedtoYeb  at  the  Second 
Cataract,  the  Thutraosids  worshipped  the  triad  of  Horus  of  Buhon  with 
Satis  and  Anukis  of  '  Southern  Yeb  '  in  the  temple  built  by  Hatshepsut.'  j 
This  then  was  evidently  the  triad  of  the  temple  of  Thutmosis  IH  at  Fana^fl 
which  lay  in  the  Buhon  province.  ^ 

1.  Thoie  romainH  wero  seen  by  the  e&rlj  traTelters,  e.g..  Irby  nnd  Hangles.  Travtlt, 
p.  IQ,  WilkioBon  and  Howard  Vyai^.  Leiwiiu  stabea  that  in  1843  he  saw  throe  cartouche* 
o(  Thutmoais  III  and  one  of  Amcnhotp  II,  L,  D.  Textb.  V.  p.  181. 

2.  LepaiuB.  p.  181.  copied  a  block  of  which  our  37  Uatragment:  it  shows  the  t  below  nA 
and  the  town  eign  betweon  the  tails  of  ab  and  ip  ;  the  two  blooka  were  of  equal  lice,  3S 
mperposed  □□  the  completed  37,  but  placed  a  little  to  tho  right  to  break  the  joint  as  uaual. 

Another  block  in  Lcpaiiw'  shows  the  hawk  of  the  King  exohanging  » 

hawk  of  Horns  of  Buhon. 

3.  Buhen.  pp.  54-73. 
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The  temple  of  TtUankhamutt, 

In  excavating  the  great  Meroitic  cemetery  to  the  north  of  the  walled 
town,  we  found  numeroua  blocka  of  sandatone  with  Egyptian  sculpture, 
Bome  being  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Tutankhamun,  together  with  drums 
of  colunms,  etc.  These  atones  had  been  uaed  for  blocking  the  entrances 
to  cave  graves,  for  making  rude  altars,  and  for  other  like  purposes  in  the 
cemetery.  At  length  we  began  bo  find  rows  of  stones  in  line  and  composite 
bases  of  columns  still  in  place,  and  we  realised  that  we  were  on  the 
site  of  a  considerable  temple  which  had  been  utterly  destroyed  for 
its  material.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season  Mr.  Drummond  kindly 
made  a  plan  of  as  much  as  was  visible,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
season  Mr.  Woo  Hey  completed  the  clearance,  recognised  the  former 
existence  of  brick  buildings  parallel  to  the  temple  in  a  large  enclosure 
that  could  be  traced  against  its  N.  side,  and  made  important  additions 
to  the  plan.     (See  the  view  PI.  XVII  a  and  plan  PI.  XXVI). 

The  temple  itself  covered  an  area  50  metres  long  from  back  to  front 
and  25  metres  broad,  and  consisted  of  a  colonnaded  court,  a  hypostyie 
hall,  and  a  sanctuary.  It  faced  towards  the  river,  and  may  have  been 
1  approached  through  pylons,  etc. ;  but  of  anch  there  is  no  visible  trace, 
I  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  even  the  foundation  of  the  temple  itself 
1  be  definitely  seen,  while  the  only  scrap  of  sculpture  in  position  is  the 
I  reeding  of  the  extreme  lower  end  of  one  papyrus  colunm  in  the  hypostyie 
I  hall  standing  upon  its  circular  base  {PI.  XX  b).  The  site  of  the  temple 
I  a  riddled  with  graves  of  the  Meroitic  period,  besides  one  or  two  belonging 
I  to  the  Christian  time. 

The  sculptured  blocks  from  the  temple  scattered  in  the  Meroitic 
1  cemetery  show  repeatedly  the  two  cartouches  of  Tutankhammi.  They 
I  form  two  series.  The  one  series  consists  of  thick  blocks  of  moderate  size 
with  the  figures  and  inscriptions  in  reUef,  and  no  doubt  are  from  the 
interior  walls  ;  the  decoration  is  on  one  face  only.  Examples  are  shown 
in  PI.  XXV 11, 1-13,  including  Tutankhamuu's  cartouches  and  fragmentary 
remains  of  his  other  names  (1-7). •  No  complete  portrait  of  Tutankhamun 
was  found. 

There  is  one  example  (11)  of  the  cartouche  of  Haremhab,  one  very 
I  doubtful  fragment  (10)  of  the  same  roughly  engraved,  perhaps  over  an 
[  erasure,  and  one   fragmentary   and   doubtful  remnant  (12)  which  has  a 

See  G»nthier,  Jnnalu  da  Service  da  AiUiquilia  d'^ggpft  X,  p.  202  ;   cf.  Dareaay, 
I  A.  ZI,  273,  OsutluBr  U  lAvre  det  SoU  iT&eyjiU  11,  367. 


strauge  roaemblanco  to  aji  Ethiopian  or  a  Meroitic  cartouclie  in  the 
orthograpliy,  though  it  muat  be  admitted  that  the  accompanying  sculpture 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Tutankhamun.  Ceremonial  scenea  were  represented 
in  this  scries,  13  belonging  to  a  royal  proceasion  and  15  to  the  founding 
of  the  temple. 

The  second  seriea  consisted  in  the  main  of  much  larger  but  rather 
thin  slabs  with  sculptures  in  sunk  relief  and  engraved  ioscriptiona. 
Imraediateiy  above  the  sculpture  projected  a  plain  rectangular  cornice. 
This  cornice  is  well  preserved  in  the  slab  shown  on  XXI  b,  but  is  there  so 
much  foreahorteiied  as  to  hide  the  projection ;  in  PI.  XXVII,  1,  and  PI. 
XXVIII,  17,  it  has  been  irregularly  broken  away.  These  slabs  would  seem 
to  be  from  an  exterior  wall,  and  probably  belonged  to  a  low  screen  such 
as  may  have  run  along  the  front  of  the  colonnade.  The  subject  of  the 
sculptures  is  the  adoration  of  Tutankhamun 's  cartouches  by  the  viceroy 
of  Nubia.  It  is  beat  seen  in  the  unfinished  sculpture  (PI,  XXVIII,  1), 
where  '  the  king's  son  of  Cush  the  superintendent  of  the  aouthetu  lands, 
Huy','  stands  holding  a  fan  in  his  right  hand  and  a  crook  and  scarf  inhia 
left  before  the  two  cartouches  of  the  king,  each  of  which  is  placed  on  the 
sign  of  gold  and  crowned  with  disc  and  feathers.  The  fragments  16 
and  18  also  preserve  the  name  of  the  viceroy,  but  in  XXT  b  and  XXVII,  17, 
the  name  and  the  figure  have  been  cruelly  erased,  though  sufficient  tracea 
remain  in  the  latter  to  prove  that  it  had  also  been  Huy.  We  may  here  draw 
attrition  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  inscriptions  in  XXVII,  19, 
which  muat  have  once  enclosed  figures  drawn  ready  for  the  sculptor  but 
left  by  him  to  perish.  It  is  another  sign  of  unfinished  work  to  add  to 
XXVIII,  1.  The  narrow  slab  XXVII,  18  probably  formed  the  jamb 
of  a  door  in  the  same  screen  wall.  On  XXI  b  the  viceroy  is  '  the  royal 
SOD  of  Cush,  eupermtendeut  of  the  southern  lands,  bearer  of  the  fan  on 
the  king's  right  hand,  great  favourite  of  the  good  god,  superintendent  of 
the  gold-Und  of  Ammon ' ;  on  Fl.  XXVII,  17,  in  addition  to  this  he  is 
'  superintendent  of  the  cattle  of  [Ammon]  in  this  land  of  Cush,  champion 
of  his  Majesty  in  chahotry,  the  royal  scribe,'  and  in  one  instance  {ib.  18} 
he  ia  called  '  superintendent  of  the  gold  htnds  of  the  Lord  of  the  two 
lands.' 

In  XXVIII,  I,  is  the  rather  remarkable  statement  accompanying  the 
figure  of  Huy  that  '  hia  sister  whom  he  lovea  is  the  perpetuator  of  his 
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name,  tlie  chief  of  the  harim(?)  of  Khepru-neb-te',  Ta-m(*)-wajai,'  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  was  due  to  her  that  the  viceroy  waa  bo 
prominently  commemorated  in  the  aculpturea  on  this  temple  wall. 
Her  figure  evidently  followed  Huy'a  on  the  slab  XXI  b.  From  the  bowl 
which  she  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Hatkor  (PI.  XXIV,  9, 10)  we  learn 
that  Ta-m(?)-wajai  waa  'chief  of  the  harim{?)  of  Khepru- neb-re' 
(i.e.  Tutanfeharaun)  in  Sehtep-entSr,'  which,  as  we  shall  see  directly, 
was  the  designation  of  this  scttlemeat  at  Faras.  Uufortunately  her 
name  is  not  quite  clear ;  it  appears  not  to  occur  in  the  celebrated  but 
much  injured  tomb  of  Huy  at  Thebea,'  and  whether  she  was  Huy'a  wife 
as  well  as  his  sister  cannot  at  present  be  ascertained.  Why  it  waa  that 
Huy's  figure  was  erased  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others  it  ia  difficult  to  say  ; 
but  perhaps  some  of  the  slabs  were  hidden  by  further  building  or  thrown 
down  before  disaster  came  to  him.  There  is  no  sign  that  Tutaukbamuu'a 
name  was  attacked  and  the  occurrence  of  Horemhab's  name  proves  that 
the  temple  waa  continued  in  use  after  his  death. 

■\s  to  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  in  PI.  XXVII,  4,  Tutankhamun  ia 
'  beloved  of  Amenra-so[uther] '  {the  Theban  '  Amenre'  king  of  the  gods ') 
but  in  8  he  is  '  beloved  of  Khepru-ueb-re'  in  Sehtep* [enter].' 
Khepru-neb-re'  is  the  king's  own  prenomen,  and  this  shows  that  Huy 
made  the  king  himself  a  deity  in  the  temple  and  fortress  which  he  built 
for  him  in  Nubia.  Sehtep-enter,  '  Pacificattun  of  the  gods,'  is  an 
appropriate  name  which  Tutankhamun  sometimes  adopted  into  his  own 
titles  as  the  restorer  of  the  old  worship  after  he  had  abandoned  the 
monotheistic  heresy  of  his  father-in-law  Akhenaton.  Aa  a  place  name  it 
can  be  recognised  also  on  the  blocks  9  and  II.  Several  officials  of  thia 
locality  are  recorded  in  the  tomb  of  Huy,  namely  :  '  Pane,  the  wakil  of  the 
fortress  of  Khepru-neb-re'  called  Sehtep-enter ' ;  '  Huy,  the  hat-'e  (or 
"  Mayor  ")  of  Sehtep-enter  and  his  brother  Mer-mosi,  prophet  (?)  of  Khepru- 
neb-re'  of  the  fortreaa  Sehtep-enter,'  with  a  '  priest  of  Khepru-neb-re'  in 
the  fortreaa  Sehtep-entfir.'^  It  is  clear  then  that  the  king  waa  the  principal 
divinity  of  the  temple,  and  when  we  have  Huy's  sister  entitled  '  the  chief 
of  the  harim  (?)  of  Kiiepru-neb-re'  in  Sehtep-enter,'  the  divine  'harim' 
(if  tliat  is  the  correct  translation  of  the  word)  must  be  understood. 

Other  gods,  too,  were  worahipped  in  thia  temple ;  there  is  a  prayer  for 


1.  No.  40  in  Gardiner  and  Weigall's  Catalogue   of  Private  Toraba  in  the  Theban 
Secropelia :   Lepsiua,  Zhsnlmdltr  tH,  IIS-US. 

2.  See  Profesgor  Ennan'a  copies  in  Brugsob,  Themxinis,  pp.  1137-II3B. 


Huy  to  '  laia  the  great,  the  mother  oi  a  god,'  PI.  XXVII,  16,  and  another 
to  '  Hathor  in  Sehtep-enter '  ( 19) ;  and  a  small  limestoae  stela  {PI.  XXI  a, 
PI.  XXVIII,  2)  was  found  in  the  area  of  the  temple  itself,  with  an  adoration 
of  '  Ptah  Lord  of  heaven,  of  beautiful  countenance,'  of  Hathor  as  '  Great 
Sorceress  ? '  and  of  Anukis,  apparently  by  a  man  named  Hat-ay  (the 
inscriptions  are  obscure  and  probably  blundered). 

The  mutilated  torso  of  a  sandstone  statue  {PI.  XXII  c),  preserving 
some  distinct  traces  of  the  Akhenaton  style,  which  was  found  with 
fragments  from  the  temple  blocking  the  entrance  of  the  Meroitic  cave  grave 
No.  153,  evidently  represented  the  viceroy  somewhat  below  life  size, 
standing  holding  the  crook  (?)  in  the  right  hand  and  the  fan  (?)  upright  in 
the  left. 

The  brick  buildings  or '  priests'  houses '  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple 
may  have  been  contained  in  a  rather  thick  rectangular  brick  wall, 
which  on  the  south  side  waa  backed  against  the  stone  wall  of  the  temple 
and  immediately  overlay  the  chips  left  by  the  stonemasons ;  it  was 
therefore  built  directly  after  the  temple.  This  wall,  indistinguishable 
on  the  W.  side,  appeared  to  have  been  400  cm.  thick  on  the  N.  side. 
In  one  part  it  may  have  been  faced  with  rough  slabs  of  sandstone,  the 
interstices  filled  with  mud ;  some  small  chambers  were  recognisable,  but 
everything  was  much  cut  to  pieces  by  Meroitic  graves  and  confused  by 
their  brickwork ;  in  no  place  did  the  walls  remain  above  50  cm,  high, 
A  pottery  vessel  of  characteristic  shape,  a  ring  stand  and  two  stone 
rubbers  were  found  in  the  chambers,  which  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of 
store- chambers  and  living  rooms.'  A  moderate  nuinber  ot  fragments  of 
green  glaze,  alabaster,  carnelian,  etc.,  of  the  period  lay  scattered  among 
the  rubbish  of  the  Meroitic  graves  for  some  distance  around  the  temple. 
Among  them  was  a  conical  clay  sealing  of  '  Nibma'te'  (Amenhotp  III) 
owner  of  a  sa/-featival '  (PI.  XXVIII,  3).  For  the  conical  pot  shown  in 
PI.  XXVI  see  above,  p.  82. 

Other  finds  relatitig  to  the  New  Kingdom : — 

New  Empire  graves  at  Faras  are  represented  only  by  the  small  group 
of  grottoes  at  the  outer  comer  of  a  ravine  in  the  western  desert  {see  PI.  I) 
which  has  been  known  to  travellers  for  nearly  a  century.  One  of  them  ia 
interesting  for  its  occupation  by  a  Christian  anchorite,  but  none  of  the 
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temple  a  p 
I,  Bttheji,  p. 
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othera  are  inscribed.  We  discovered  and  cleared  a  new  one  round  the 
comer  of  the  wadi,  containing  both  New  Kingdom  and  Meroitdo  remains. 
From  north  to  south  they  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cleared  by  \m,  a  small  chamber  with  very  rough  approach,  looking 
N.E.  into  the  wadi,  axis  about  60" ;  it  contained  one  pottery  ushibti 
painted  red  with  blue  wig,  name  illegible,  wooden  kohl  stick  and  red 
bowl  of  the  New  Kingdom,  and  at  the  entrance  various  pottery  vessels 
and  glass  beads  of  Meroitic  age. 

The  others  are  close  together  looking  towards  the  Nile, 

2.  With  levelled  approach  and  fajade  looking  to  K.  {100°),  two 
successive  chambers  and  pit  in  inner  chamber ;  ofi  the  inner  chamber  at 
the  side  is  another  chamber  with  pit.  The  walls  of  the  outer  chamber 
are  covered  with  Coptic  inscriptions,  etc, 

3.  A  small  horizontal  shaft  filled  with  blown  sand,  not  cleared. 

4.  Tomb  with  levelled  approach  and  facade,  two  cliambers,  and 
■^   ■      ■  ,        ,  ..  ^  VIDUA  H.P 

pit  m  uiner  chamber ;   over  the  entrance  |_|q)^a    1826'      IB24 
This  faces  S.E.,  axis  about  120". 

One  isolated  find  of  the  New  Kingdom  remains  to  be  described. 
Hidden  under  a  heap  of  stones  and  blown  sand,  at  the  edge  of  the  western 
desert,  on  the  north  side  of  the  '  Southern  Church  '  and  near  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  '  Meroitic  House,'  lay  the  mutilated  remnant  of  a 
granite  group  representing  a  king  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  seated 
between  Ammon  andsomeother  deity  (PI,  XXII  d),  the  figures  considerably 
less  than  life-size.  On  the  back  were  the  remains  of  sixteen  Haea  of 
inscription  (PI.  XXVIII,  4).  Beginning  and  end  of  the  inscription  are 
entirely  lost,  and  about  a  third  seems  to  be  missing  from  the  right  hand 
edge  of  the  lines  that  are  best  preserved. 

1,  2 we  rejoice]  greatly  seeing   thy  beauties.     We  have 

caused  [the  foreign  nations]  to  come  [unto  thee], 

3 dread  of  thee  is  in  their  bellies,  and  they  present 

unto  thee  of  their  own  accord  of  [their]  children. 
4.     [He  the  king,  the  image  ?]  of  the  Universal  Lord,  the  Horns 
of  gold  who  uplifts  the  crowns  of  his  father  Re,  the  king  of 
Upper  and  of  Lower  Egypt,  Ruler  of  Joy  of  Heart, 

5 beloved  of  Ammon  Lord  of  the  Thrones  of  the  two 

lands  in  Kamak,  and  of  Mut  the  great,  lady  of  Ashru, 

1.  For  OouDt  Vidun  see  the  description  of  the  Christian  mntiquiticB.  Plans  ol  2  and 
4,  pczhapi  mora  c<i[Tect  than  the  above  deacription,  are  given  in  Weston,  JrmnuU  of  a 
Tottr  in  Ue  Sail  (1894),  III,  pp.  77,  78,  made  in  Febmaiy,  1846. 
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6.     [of ,   and   of]   all   [gods   aadj   goddesses   of  Egypt, 

even  as  they  grant  to  him  might  of  victory  over  every  land, 

the  good  ruler 

7 Ammon,  creating  his  beauties,  protector  of  the  Bull 

of  his  Mother,  the  meshu' 
8 the  gods,  he  is  twm  entire  each  month  ;  the  good  God, 

who  brings 
9 who   slays   the   Syrians,   hacks   up   Cush,   organisea 

Egypt,  builds 

10.  [the  temples  of  the  gods  and  restores]  thedr  offerings  which  had 
been  neglected  ;   an  object  of  praise  is  he  to  them 

11.  [and  they  have  established  him  upon  the  throne  of]  Honia  of 
the  living ;  the  Black  land  and  the  Red  laud  are  in  his 
charge  for  ever,  he  is 

12 Lord  of  the  urert  ?  crown,  possessor  of  valour,  greatly 

feared  in  all  lands,  his  beauties  are  upon  the  serekh  ?  hia 
figure  ?  is  the  hawk,  he  is 

13 his  ...  is   Re',  his  body,  even   as   his  father  Re' 

ordained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  niilbons 

14.  [of  seiZ-festivals  .....  and  that  all  lands  should  be  beneath] 
his  sandals  and  that  his  hand  should  not  be  hindered  in  all 
the  lands  :  the  king  of  Upper  and  of  Lower  Egypt,  son  of  the 
sun,  who  concUiates  the  gods  iu  [their]  places 

15 all  .  ,  .  [are  glad]  who  see  his  beauties,  they  rejoice 

when  they  hear  [his  words] 

16.  [He  hath  built  to  the  gods  a  temple]  provided  with  serfs  in  the 

goodly  method  [of  aforetime  ?] 

17.  [He  hath and  renewed]  theit  offerings 

Of  the  distinctive  titles  of  the  king  only  one  is  preserved  '  The  Horns 
of  Gold  who  uphfts  the  crowns  of  his  father  Re' ' ;  it  recalls  the  corres- 
ponding title  of  Amenhotp  IV  before  his  heresy  broke  forth  '  who 
upUfts  the  crowns  in  Upper-Egyptian  On ' ;  and  it  resembles  that  of 
Tutankhamun  '  who  uplifts  crowns,  who  conciHstes  the  gods '  in 
a    stela    published    by    Legrain.^     Evidently    it    belongs    to    one    of    ' 

1.  Translated  Spr^Msling  ('soioa')  by  Sethe,  Urkundtn  (deutaoh),  IV,  84,  in  the 
Tom  bos  Steta.  | 

2.  Ree.  de  Trav.  XXIX,  162.  See  Daresay,  AnniUa  du  Sen-iu  XI,  Z74  tor  tbs 
dorreot  rMding. 
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the  Akhenaton  group  ol  kinga,  and  sinee  the  features  in  the  Boulpture 
BO  far  aa  they  are  preaerved  retain  no  reminiscence  of  the  Akhenaton  style, 
it  is  practically  certain  that  we  have  here  none  other  than  Tutankh&mun, 
the  second  king  after  Akhenaton  ;  if  ao  we  may  suppose  that  Tntankhamun 
dropped  the  designation  '  Concihator  of  the  gods '  in  his  official  title  at 
Faras,  which  itself  was  known  aa  'Conciliation  of  the  goda*  and 
aubetituted  the  words  '  of  his  father  Re' '  iu  order  to  balance  the  deficiency. 
The  inscription  speaks  of  the  foreigners  being  caused  to  come  in  fear  to 
the  king,  giving  up  their  cliildreti  to  him  as  slaves,  agreeing  with  a  sceue 
in  the  tomb  of  Huy.^     The  king  is  '  beloved  of  Ammou  and  Mut  of  Kamak 

and andall  the  gods  and  goddesaes  of  Egypt.'    We  may  probably 

take  it  that  this  granite  group  represented  Tutankhamun  between  Ammon 
and  Mut  (though  Hathor  would  have  been  more  appropriate  at  Faras) 
and  that  it  was  sent  by  the  king  from  the  Elephantine  quarries  or  from 
the  workshop  at  Thebes  to  be  the  central  object  in  his  Nubian  temple. 
Afterwards  it  may  have  been  carrie<l  off  to  the  west  aide  of  Faras  to  adoni 
the  Meroitic  House  or  Palace,  and  in  the  end  buried  by  the  Christians  or 
Muslims  under  stones  as  an  object  of  execration. 


Vn.    NOTES  ON  NEW  KINGDOM  REMAINS  AT  SERRA. 

The  district  next  to  Paras  southward  on  either  bank  is  called  Serra. 
On  the  west  bank,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Faras  citadel,  is  the  hamlet 
of  Aksheh,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Ramesses  tl  dedicated  to  his  own 
royal  self,  on  a  small  site  of  rubbish  in  the  midst  of  sand  dunes.  Gau 
gives  a  figure  and  plan  of  this  as  it  was  iu  1819,"  when  the  ruined  sandstone 
walls  formed  the  lower  courses  of  a  brick  church.  Lepsius,  visiting  it  in 
December,  1843,  copied  inscriptions  here.^  Captain  Lyons  cleared  the 
temple,  and  in  1895,  Professor  Sayce  copied  the  inscriptions  and  pnbliahed 
some  of  them.*  In  1906,  Professor  Breasted,  of  Ciiicago,  who  photographed 
and  copied  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  completely,*  found  a  fragment 
of  one  of  the  brick  church  walls  still  standing.     Since  theu  the  temple 

1.  L.  ft  in  117.  ol.  Breaated,  Rttordi,  U  j  1036. 

2.  Anligait/s  <U  la  Nubie,  Fl.  03. 

3.  L.  D.  III.  191.  Textb.  V.  18fl. 

4.  See.  dt  Trav.  XVll,  193-164. 
D.  Ttmplu  of  lotctr  HiMa,  p.  16. 
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has  sufieTed  severely  from  s^tbdkhin  and  Ao^eA-builders ;  the  last  trace 
of  brickwork  has  gone,  and  many  inscribed  atones  have  been  taken  away, 
and  this  process  of  destruction  seems  still  to  continue  at  times,  although, 
in  1908,  Randall  Maclvei  obtained  the  deposition  of  the  'omdeh  for  such 
misdeeds.  There  aie  some  signs  of  buriak  in  the  desert  behind  the 
temple. 

On  the  east  bank,  a  little  up  stream  from  Aksheh,  where  a  rooky 
slope  reaches  the  river,  is  an  early  fortresa-enclosure  of  crude  brick  with 
rock-cut  ditch,  whose  ruined  walls  were  repaired  and  occupied  by  the 
Christians  ;>  the  site  with  its  churches  is  known  by  the  Nubian  name 
Serren-kisse, '  church  of  Serra.' 

Mr.  Mileham,  in  describing  the  fortress,  aooepted  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  A.  H.  Gardiner  that  it  dated  from  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  to  this  view.  Inside  it  we 
found  no  remains  earlier  than  Christian.  A  modem  Shekh's  tomb,  that  of 
Shekh  Nur  (who  produces  light  at  night  and  ia  locally  counted  as  a  Friend 
of  the  Prophet)  has  been  built  on  a  large  mound  of  rubbish  thrown  out 
from  a  tomb-pit,  about  100  yards  east  of  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  ditch. 
Eight  Middle  to  New  Kingdom  pits  cut  in  the  rock  were  noted  at  this  spot, 
and  most  of  them  were  cleared.  They  are  oblong,  350  to  450  metres 
deep,  with  chambers  at  the  bottom.     All  had  been  robbed. 

Tomb  8  contained  a  clumsily-engraved  stela  of  limestone,*  with  figures 
and  inscriptions,  the  latter  a  prayer  to  Osiris  of  Busiris,  with  half  legible 
names  such  as  Ka-her-bau,  Waj-mosi,  Weaert,  Nub-er-hat,  dating  from 
about  Dynasty  XVII ;  abo  a  amatl  plaster  mask,  7  x  6  in.,  small  black 
topped  bowb  (without  the  grey  Kerma  line),  etc.  Another  contained 
a  similar  mask,  green  stone  lid  of  a  kohl-pot,  etc.  Twenty-three 
characteristic  pieces  of  Eighteenth  Dynasty  pottery  came  from  tomb  5 ; 
alao  a  steatite  kohl-pot,  and  the  solid  cover,  with  plain  knob-hke  head, 
of  a  '  canopic '  jar  and  two  jar  bodies,  all  of  pottery  ;  grave  7  yielded 
three  pieces  of  Meroitic  and  two  of  New  Kingdom  pottery  ;  grave  2  some 
late  Meroitic  pottery  and  beads ;  grave  6  a  Christian  lamp  with  some 
beads. 


1.  The  fortivsa  and  iU  cliurchea  are  described  by  Milebnm,  Churchu  in  Lotoer  Nubia, 
chap.  VIII.  witb  plan  and  good  photogriiipliic  vienv,  PIb.  29-3I>.  The  Chriatian  buildings 
orerflov  the  foTtr(<ss  well  and  ditch  a.t  a  point  about  the  middle  of  the  eaat  side  where 
there  vaa  perhapa  a  gate.    See  alao  Somen  Clarke,  CArMfian  AnliquitUa  in  the  Site  VaUet, 
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Id  a  small  ravine  to  tke  south  of  the  fortress  are  one  or  two  grotto 
tombs. 

Guided  by  the  reports  ol  our  boatman,  Mr.  WooUey  came  upon  some 
late  graves  which  he  thought  to  be  of  Ctmstian  age  at  the  village  of 
East  Serra.  They  were  partly  cave  aiid  recess  graves,  partly  trenches  with 
sloped  roofs  of  stone  slabs.  Several  of  these  slabs,  still  in  place  or 
lying  in  the  village,  bore  sculptures  or  inscriptions  of  New  Empire  date 
and  were  secured  by  him ;   they  are  as  follows : — 

PI.  XXIX,  2.     Portion  of  a  stela,  the  upper  part  and  right  half  1  lost. 

[May give  ....      all   good   things   that  heaven   gives]  earth 

[produces]  and  [Nile]  brings,  [and  the  drinking  of  water  at  the  swill]  of 
the  nver,  to  the  ka  of  the  unique  [favourite  of  the  king  ?}  as  hid  true 

servant,  for  he  knew  the  excellence  of  his  heart I  planted  it  with 

many  plantations life,  the  scribe  of  the  south,  beloved  of  his 

father,  P-atsi.  [He  saith]  '  Oh  every  prophet,  every  priest,  everyone 
skilled  in  speech  (lit,  '  knowing  his  mouth'  or  '  his  spell ')  every  server  in 
the  temple,  as  your  gods  praise  you,  as  ye  love  the  king's  ka  and  long  life, 
so  say  ye  '  An  ofiering  which  the  long  gives,  Chnum,  Lord  of  the  Cataract, 
may  he  give  [funerary  ofierings],  all  things  good  and  pure,  to  the  ka  of  the 

feast  giver,   lover  of  frankincense,  partaker  of [excellent]  of 

tongue,  successful  in  counsel,  the  scribe  of  the  south  Thuthotp,  [begotten  of 
the  chief  of  Tehekht]  Riu,  bom  of  the  Lady  of  the  House  Rena,  true  of 
voice.' 

Patsi  in  line  5  seems  to  be  the  native  name  of  Thuthotp.  He  was 
evidently  full  brother  of  the  scribe  Amenemho  whose  statues  were  found 
at  Buhon,!  and  must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  Dyn.  XVIII,  probably 
in  the  reigns  of  Hatshepsut  and  Thutmoais  III.       For  Tehekht  see 


3.  Sandstone  door  jamb.  '  An  offering  which  the  king  gives 
consisting  of  fat  things  for  his  ka,  unto  the  ka  of  the  king's  son  of  Cush, 
superintendent  of  the  southern  countries.' 

This  might  well  be  of  Huy  (above,  p.  92)  by  the  style. 

4,  Fragment  found  lying  in  the  village.  A  figure  in  the  costume 
of  a  sem- priest  bending  forward  as  offering  or  in  reverence.  ' .  .  .  .  the 
[chief  ?  of  Te-]hekhti,  Thoout.  Come  thou  ?  forth  into  the  presence  of 
Thoth  and  praise  the  gods,  by  his  name  of  Men-kheper-re'  the  great  god  in 
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Tehekhti,  the  garland  ?  of  Harakht,  that  he  may  favour  thee,  that  he  may 
love  thee,  that  he  may  prolong  thy  life,  that  he  may  grant  thee  valooi 
and  victory  over  all  the  nations.' 

For  Thoout  it  ia  tempting  to  read  Thuthotp,  and  to  identify  the 
person  with  that  commemorated  in  No.  2.  The  next  line  suggestB, 
though  obscurely,  that  the  deified  Men-kheper-re',  Thutmoais  III,  is  here 
quaintly  viewed  as  a  form  of  the  god  Thoth,  who  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
king's  personal  name.  Anyhow,  the  fragment  affords  another  striking 
inatauce  of  the  common  deification  of  the  contemporary  Pharaohs  as 
great  gods  in  the  N^ubian  temples.  Tehekhti  is  evidently  the  ancient 
name  of  Serra,  and  we  may  now  assume  that  Thutmosis  III  was  worshipped 
in  its  temple,  perhaps  in  association  with  Thoth.  His  cartouche  has  been 
maliciously  defaced,  perhaps  by  the  followers  of  Akhenaton,  but  is  still 
quite  recognisable.  The  context  of  the  fragment  being  lost,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  Thuthotp  (?)  is  addressing  either  the  Nubian  viceroy  or 
perhaps  even  a  Pharaoh,  bidding  him  worship  Thutmosis  III  with  a  view 
to  success  in  war. 

5, 6.  On  the  two  ends  of  a  sandstone  Untel  (?)  from  a  shrine  or  a  tomb. 
Bee  PI.  XXII  a,  b.  At  the  top  is  a  painted  cavetto  cornice,  and  below 
it  a  scene  symmetrically  arranged,  showing  two  pairs  of  kneeling  figures, 
a  viceroy  and  a  priest,  facing  towards  the  centre,  the  object  of  their 
adoration  having  been  probably  a  pair  of  royal  cartouches.  The  figure 
of  the  viceroy  is  preserved  only  on  the  left  side.  He  wears  wig,  collar  and 
sandals,  and  an  exceedingly  voluminous  garment,  and  holds  in  his  advanced 
hand  the  emblems  of  his  office,  the  fan,  ruler's  crook  and  a  sash.  Before 
him  was  a  columnar  inscription  of  which  only  a  minute  fragment  remains ; 
it  must  have  contained  his  titles,  his  name  'Wautewoi,  triumphant,' 
being  written  over  liis  head.  The  priest  wears  a  garment  only  slightly 
less  voluminous  than  the  viceroy's,  with  sandals  and  collar,  but  his  head 
is  shaved ;  over  him  is  written  '  for  the  ka  of  the  chief  (?)  prophet  of 
Usima're'  (i.e.  Harnesses  II  ?)  Har-nakht  (?)  triumphant,  son  of  the 
notable  (?)  Pat-em-heb,  triumphant.  The  style  points  to  a  period  as  lata 
as  Dynasty  XX. 

Wautewoi  (Un-ta-uat)  is  a  very  rare  name,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  fan-bearer  is  the '  first  prophet  of  Ammon  of  Rameeses  (?).  king's 
son  of  Cush,  Wautewoi,'  who  is  commemorated  on  a  stela  in  the  British 
Museum  together  with  '  his  brother  the  first  prophet  of  Ammon  of 
Bame8se8(?)'  named  Amenwahsu,  and  his  sisters Isis  and  8at-kheper(?)-ka 


each  of  whom  is  entitled  '  Musician  of  Ophois '  ;i  he  {s'ttlaa  !■  king's  son  of 
Cuahjchief  controller  of  the  stable  of  the  palace{?)of  His  Majfi6ty,'Wftntewoi' 
on  a  Btela  in  the  Cairo  Muaeum  from  Semneh,^  Dr.  Reianet,  in  bia4ahiable 
article  on  the  viceroys  of  Ethiopia,  places  him  conjecturally'iJhder 
Raraesaea  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  as  No.  19  in  the  list.'  I  have  nothing  to' 
add  to  what  ifi  said  there  as  to  his  rare  monuments,  except  that  a  copy  of ' 
the  hieratic  graffito  in  the  Abusimbel  grotto  is  given  by  Miss  Edwards 
in  the  first  edition  of  her  Thousand  Miles,  opposite  p.  506.  It  reads 
'  the  groom  {kjn),  superintendent  of  the  stable  (?)  of  the  Court,  the  king's 
son  of  Gush,  Wantewoi.'  The  evidence  for  bis  being  son  of  Hori  11  thus 
becomes  very  slender,  but  Reisner  seems  right  in  placing  him  late  in  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty.  The  priesthood  of  Usima're'  held  by  Har-nakht, 
perhaps  also  that  of  Ammon  of  Ramesaee  (?)  on  the  Cairo  stela,  must 
have  been  in  connection  with  the  temple  at  Akaheh. 

1.  Uebloin,   DKiionnnire  de  nami  hitroglyphiqvti,   1002,   Haxpcro,   Momia  rogaht, 
p.  747  :   WresEiiuki,  Die  Hohenpriulen  da  Amon,  $  70, 

2.  Uebloin,  I.C..  2114.     Shonld  we  road  Sorroh  (Serra)  tor  Somnch  T 

3.  JoHmal  of  Egyptian  ArchaeiAogy,  VI,  p.  GO. 
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PI,  IX.  Plan  of  the  excavated  portion  of  the  C-group  cemetery.  The 
bases  of  stelae  are  marked  in  solid  black. 

Plate  S.  C-group  cemetery,  r,  broken  atela  in  position,  L.  300,  W,  86  at 
top  tapering  to  50,  thickness  15,  the  base  in  position  apparently  on  line  of 
the  destroyed  superstructure  of  grave  151  and  cutting  into  the  grave  itself  on 
N.W,  Also  from  1.  to  r.,  supetatnicture  of  grave  132,  pot  and  ring-stand  from 
near  167,  BUi>er8tructure  of  182  just  appearing.  The  view  is  about  N.E.  by 
compass,  showing  the  height  of  Wizz  in  the  centre  of  the  horizon,  cut  by  the 
measuring  pole.  b.  fallen  atela  complete,  beneath  atonea,  which  remain  only 
on  the  S.W.,  of  ruined  BUperetructure  of  128  (see  p.  73),  The  view  shows 
Wiz:;  on  the  extreme  left  and  the  range  of  distant  hills  on  the  eaat  bank  ;  it 
also  gives  an  idea  of  the  tamariak  mounds  and  bushes  still  living  (see  p.  2), 
in  the  old  cultivation,  seen  from  about  1600-2000  metres. 

PI.  XI.  Graves  in  C-gioup  cemetery.  1,  grave  162,  D,  280,  H.  60 
Against  superstructure  from  N.B.  to  8,E.  four  black  topped  bowls,  IX  a,  b 
black  incised  bowl  (PI.  XII,  18) ;  greenish  wheel-made  jar,  type  for  I  d,  H.  26  . 
Protodynastic  jar,  type  for  III  c  with  pierced  hole ;  and  line  of  five  bucrania. 
On  8.W.  aide  black  topped  pot,  type  for  X  e,  and  wheel-made  greenish  pot  I  f, 
engraved  mark  (PI.  XIV),  H.  27,  both  pierced.  The  grave  contained  bea^ 
of  camelian  and  glaze  and  four  shell  rings  on  one  finger  bone,  but  the  body 
vas  mostly  destroyed.    2,  grave  79,  D.  300.    Against  N.E.  side  two  black- 
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topped  bowls.  TX  g  and  type  for  IX  h  ;  reddish  hand-made  pot,  type  for  XI  g; 
j^niah  ™li«eiiirtaae  pot  (as  11  c  ?)  ill-ahaped,  H.  13  ;  fragmente  of  black 
mciaed  bosFl';'  and  two  bucrania  laid  overlapping  with  a  piece  of  atone  between. 
Grave  "76  .beyond,  D.  260,  with  four  bucrania  overlapping  and  various  pottery 
on  K'S.;  umall  alabaster  pot  (PI.  XII,  14)  on  N.W.  3,  grave  54  (ita  atone 
-.  cirUa'  D.  200  was  rather  ruinouB).  The  pit  ie  oval,  axis  due  N.B.-S.W., 
-140  X  90,  depth  140,  containing  the  skeleton  of  a  child  contracted  on  the 
ii(^t  «de,  head  N.  The  photograph  shows  a  silver  'ankh  (PI.  XII,  8,  Pi.  XIV) 
hanging  at  the  neck,  remains  of  a  leather  and  beadwork  belt  with  a  cross  of 
diamonds  (cf.  Fl.  XII,  1]  round  the  waist  and  an  alabaster  iar  (Pt.  XII,  15). 
A  small  Nile-oyster  shell  (Aetheria)  containing  kohl  also  lay  by  the  elbows. 

PI.  XII.  Objects  from  C-group  cemetery.  1,  beadwork  on  leather 
belt,'  W.  6,  blue  ground-work,  one  piece  showing  a  continuous  double  row  of 
diamonds  in  six  pairs  (see  PI.  XIII)  two  of  which  are  seen  here  ;  another 
shows  two  similar  pairs,  connected  together  as  here,  forming  a  kind  of  isolated 
cross  surrounded  by  the  blue  ground  (shown  in  PI.  XI,  3).  2,  blue  glaze 
melon  beads,  half  size,  211,  3.  3,  flattened  barrel  bead  of  bone  showing 
cellular  structure  inside,  full  size,  grave  118,  7.  4,  four  shell  rings  on  first 
finger,  D.  2'4-2'7,  grave  219, 7 ;  similarly  grave  162, 18.  6,  shell  armlet  narrowing 
to  one  side,  half  size,  178,  4.  6,  mushroom-shaped  stud  of  whitish  frit,  L.  1-2, 
grave  157,  4.  7,  pierced  slaty  pebble,  L.  4,  grave  130,  4.  8,  3njtA-amulet, 
the  stem  and  loop  cut  out  of  plate  in  one  piece,  the  cross-piece  riveted  on 
from  back  (see  PI.  XIV),  L.  6-6,  grave  .54,  3.  9,  fragmejit  of  ostrich  egg-shell 
with  equidistant  holes  along  a  rounded  edge  (probably  the  holes  are  for  the 
attachment  of  a  spout  or  bottleneck),  L.  5'1,  grave  118,  5.  10,  II,  granite  mace 
head,  D.  5'5,  in  sand  by  euperstructure  of  grave  227.  12,  shoe-shaped  palette 
of  hard  schist,  33  X  16,  with  pottery  against  N.E.  aide  of  102.  13,  thin  oval 
armlet  of  ivory,  half  size,  grave  187.  14,  alabaster  pot,  H.  7-5,  grave  78,  4 
(see  PI.  XI,  2).  15,  alabaster  pot,  H,  13-5,  rim  chipped,  inside  child's  grave  54, 
16,  fragment  of  black  mouthed  bowl  with  punctured  ornament,  grave  46, 
BO  J.  17,  fragment  of  black  incised  bowl,  chain  ornament  below  rim  (see  PI. 
XTV) ;  sides  ughtly  marked  out  in  squares  of  about  2  cm,  by  two  series  of 
thin  line*  at  right  angles  following  the  curve  of  the  vessel ;  in  each  square 
is  a  figure  with  two  opposite  Bides  curved  (alternately  the  upright  and  the 
horizontal),  the  figure  filled  with  irregular  hatching;  from  gr.  23,  sc,  f. 
18,  black  incised  cup,  network  of  two  seta  of  parallel  lines  at  right 
angles  starting  vertically  from  the  ed^  and  following  the  curve  of  the  veascl ; 
some  or  all  of  the  intervening  spaces  hghtly  hatched,  surface  worn  and  polished 
by  sand,  dog-tooth  on  rim,  H.  5-5,  grave  162,  6.  19,  fragment  of  dark  brown 
incised  cup,  showing  a  lond  of  chain  ornament  (cf.  17)  at  the  rim,  and 
on  the  side  part  of  a  scroll  outlined  with  incised  lines  on  a  hatched  ground, 
much  sand  worn,  grave  46,  sc.  J.  20,  fragment  of  deeply  ribbed  hand-made 
vessel  of  coarse  reddish  clay  containing  pebbles  and  mica,  pierced  with^small 
round  hole  for  mending  ?,  sc.  J,  grave  241,  2. 

PI.  XIII.  Pottery  from  C-group  cemetery.  1,  black  mouthed,  exterior 
not  polished,  slight  dog-tooth  impresaions  on  mouth,  seven  groups  of  eight 
to  twelve  pimples  laid  on  in  double  lines  below  mouth,  H.  10,  grave  1,  12. 
2,  black  incised,  H.  6,  with  remains  of  white  filling,  grave  160,  2.  3,  black 
incised,  network  filled  with  hatched  diamonds,  H.  9,  grave  216,  2.  4,  black 
incised,  original  white  filling,  D.  85,  grave  185, 4,    5,  black-topped  pot,  slightly 
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1.     A  similur  belt,  Firth,  A.S.X.  Jieporl,  1! 


g  U,  PI.  35d  and  PI  66. 
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polished,  five  groups  of  diamonds,  H.  25,  grave  5,  1.  6,  black  incised,  handti  of 
gashed  trianglea,  H.  9,  grave  113,  2.  7,  black  incised,  vertical  bands  with 
wedge  shaped  (junctures,  H.  8,  grave  199,  2.  8,  black  incised,  H.  8,  grave  8,  3. 
9.  10,  black  incised,  rectilinear  plaiting  divided  by  the  curved  figure  of  a  strap 
arranged  in  four  loops  crosswise,  original  (1)  white  filling,'  H.  10,  grave  68,  3. 
11,  black  incised,  type  VI  1,  H.  7-5,  grave  IBl.  2.  12,  black  incised,  cross  of 
diamonds  on  base,  H,  7.  13,  black -mouthed  red  cup,  parallel  vortical  hatched 
bands,  H,6, 

PI.  XIV.  C-group  cemetery.  Figures  scratched  aft«r  firing,  all  from 
jais  of  type  I.  Figures  impressed  before  firing,  on  decorated  hand-made 
TOts  of  type  XII.  Design  below  rim  of  cup,  grave  23.  2  (see  PI.  XI.  19). 
Back  of  silver  amulet,  pave  54  (see  PI.  XI,  8).  Tang  of  mirror  with  human 
head,  grave  219.  Design  on  base  of  scarab,  grave  125.  Hemicylindrical 
seal,  grave  160,  6.     Design  of  girdle,  grave  54  (see  PI.  XI,  1). 

PI.  XV.    Types  of  pottery  from  the  C-group  cemetery,  see  pp.  77-79. 
PI.  XVI.     Faras,  plan  of  Middle  Kingdom  fort ;  types  of  seal  impressions 
(fuU  size). 

PI.  XVn.  New  Kmgdom  Temples,  Faras.  a.  View  of  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Tutankhamun  after  excavation,  looking  riverwards  diagonally 
across  the  hypostvle  and  coloimaded  court  from  the  S.W. ;  showing  bases  of 
columns  and  remains  of  Meroitic  graves  re-fi!lert  with  blown  sand  after 
excavation,  and  on  the  right  the  base  of  the  wall  dividbg  the  two  courts. 
The  Meroitic  mastaba-field  stretches  westward  from  in  front  of  the  high 
black-topped  tamarisk-hiil  in  the  centre.  Between  two  tall  date  palms  on 
the  river  bank  is  an  old  branching  dom-palm  ;  on  the  opposite  bank  are  the 
cultivated  fields  of  Adcndan.  On  the  extreme  left,  below  the  smooth  sand 
ndge  and  over  the  excavation  heaps,  are  seen  the  dotted  stones  of  the  modern 
cemetery,  b,  Excavation  of  the  temple  of  Hathor  from  N.N.E.,  showing 
fragment  of  church  standing  on  the  foundation  of  the  temple  ;  tamarisk 
bushes,  low  lying  cultivable  land  behind  the  rock  and  sand  dunes  beyond 
with  distant  hills  on  extreme  right,  c,  Nabindiffi,,  the  Hathor  rock  from  E.N.B. 
before  excavation,  showing  remnant  of  brick  church  on  the  rubbish  mounds 
over  the  site  of  the  temple  ;   and  the  entrance  to  the  grotto  of  Setau. 

PI.  XVIII.  Scarabs  and  scaraboids,  chiefly  with  royal  names,  from  the 
Hathor  temple,  full  size.  a.  obverse  ;  b,  reverse.  1,  Hyksos  period  (?},  the 
characters  including  the  group  'am  '  Asiatic '  belonging  to  a  scries  now 
being  studied  by  Professor  Petrie,  2,  Suajenre,  glazed  pottery.  The  name 
occurs  on  the  table  of  Karnak  and  on  several  scarabs,  including  two  found 
by  Reisner  at  Gflnnari  near  Kalabsha.  (See  A.S.N.  Btdletin,  No.  3,  p.  13, 
and  Report,  1908-1909,  p.  60.  PI.  42  b,  38).  3,  obverse  engraved  to  represent 
a  frog,  base  inscribed  Waj-kheper-re.  This  is  the  prenomen  of  King  Kamosi, 
the  o^pponent  of  the  Hyksos  on  the  Carnarvon  tablet ;  he  appears  to  have 
associated  Ahmosi  I  with  himself  on  the  throne,  according  to  a  graffito  at 
Toshkeh  about  30  miles  north  of  Faras,  discovered  by  Wcigall  {Anli^ilies  of 
Lower  Nubut,  PI.  LXV).  4-14,  series  chiefly  of  Amenhotp,  probably 
Amenhotp  I,  the  backs  in  the  form  of  a  fish  (5  and  14),  sacred  eye,  (8)  duck 
with  head  over  its  back  (12).  6-12  show  the  name  of  Amenhotp,  13  that  of  his 
mother  Ahmosi -Neferteri  so  much  associated  with  hira.  15-21,  Beads  and 
scarabs  of  'Aa-kheper-ka-re',  Thutmosis  I,  the  last  giving  hia  personal  name 
',■  only.     22-24,   Name   Men-kheper-re',   Thutmosis    III.     On  the  first  he  is 


'  beloved  o!  Ammon.'  The  aecond  has  a  corrupt  and  involved  legend 
which  may  perhaps  be  corrected  to  '  Men-khcper-re,  jhoiis  in  monuinent«, 
beloved  of  the  gods.'  25,  Ankhs-(en)-aninn,  the  queen  of  Tutankhamun  and 
daughter  of  Akhenaton.  26,  Nefer  (t)-eri,  probably  the  queen  of  Ahraosi  I 
(cf.  13}  rather  than  Ramesses  Il's  queen,  who,  however,  is  Cflpecialiy 
associated  with  Hathor  of  Abeshek  in  the  second  temple  at  Abuaimbel. 

Plate  XIX.  a,  Figimne«,  etc.,  from  the  Hathor  temple,  scale,  ^, 
I,  2,  9.  10,  11,  17,  female  figurcB,  glazed  ware ;  3,  4,  6,  7,  votive  cars,  glazed 
ware  ;  5,  head,  glazed  ware  ;  8,  12-16,  dolls,  reddish  pottery  ;  18,  ape,  glazed 
ware;  19,  21,  cows,  reddish  pottery;  20,  fragment  of  veeael.  pale  pottery; 
22,  glazed  ware  imitation  of  leathern  ball,  b,  Amulets,  etc.,  from  the  Hathor 
temple,  nearly  full  size.  Objects  in  the  shape  of  animals  (23, 24,  are  frogs^  38, 
39,  41  ducks,  40  gazelle,  57  lion,  58  hedgehog),  sacred  eyes,  deities,  etc.,  in 
faience,  limestone,  etc,,  (35,  steatite) ;  43-44,  blue  paste  beads ;  45,  47, 
plates  of  gold  foil,  Hathor  standing  and  nude  female  (others  occurred  with 
a  cow,  much  crumpled) ;  46,  limestone  ;  56,  blue  paste  pomegranate  ;  60, 
67,  glazed  studs  ;   64,  blue  paste  Hathor  head. 

Plate  XX.  a,  Selected  fragments  of  g\B,zed  bowls,  the  ground  whitish, 
design  brownish,  probably  the  effect  of  time  and  soil  on  original  blue  ground- 
colour, b.  The  best  preserved  of  the  columns  in  the  tem]»le  of  TutaaUiamun, 
second  from  north  in  casternmoet  row  of  hypostyle  hall,  showing  composite 
circular  base,  and  beginning  of  papyrus  stems. 

Plate  XXI.  Above,  Umestone  stela  found  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Tutankhamun,  showing  a  man  worshipping  Ptah,  Hathor  and  Anukia. 
Below,  two  fragments  fitting  together  from  the  Meroitic  cemetery,  forming  part 
of  an  intercolumnar(?)  slab  with  rectangular  projecting  cornice.  The  erased 
figure  was  of  the  viceroy  [Huy]  holding  a  fan  (cf.  PI.  XXVIII,  J)  and  adoring 
the  cartouches  of  Tutankhamun  ;  over  his  head  were  his  name  and  titles  and 
a  broken  legend  in  three  columns  is  in  front.  Behind  Huy  is  seen  the  raised 
hand  of  hb  wife,  above  which  is  the  beginning  of  an  inscription  '  Giving  praise 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Two  Lands,  obeisance  to  the  victorious  king ;  I  main 
unto  thee  praises ' 

PI.  XXH,  a,  b.  Fragments  of  a  lintel  used  to  cover  a  Christian  (?)  grave  at  i 
East  Serra,  with  figure*  of  a  viceroy  and  a  priest.  Dynasty  XX.  c,  Torso  of 
sandstone  statue  of  a  viceroy  used  to  block  the  entrance  of  a  cave  grave  in  the 
Meroitic  cemetery,  Faraa.  d.  Fragment  of  email  group  in  grey  granite  ai 
a  king  between  Ammon  and  another  divinity,  from  near  the  Meroitic  Eouaa 
on  the  desert  at  Faros. 

Pi,  XXVI,  for  the  pot  see  p.  82. 
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ANCIENT    PIRACY    IN    THE    EASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN- 

Bt  h.  a.  ormerod,  m.a. 


A  complete  history  of  piracy  in  the  Metliterranean  has  still  to  be 
written.  The  task  wonld  be  a  fascinating  one,  and  its  completion  of  no 
smaU  service  to  the  historian.  In  the  time  at  our  disposal  we  can  deal 
only  with  a  comparatively  short  period  of  the  pirates'  activities  within  a 
hmited  area.  But  for  a  correct  understanding  of  piracy  in  antiquity,  and 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  pirates  worked,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fundamentally  unchanging  character  of 
Mediterranean  life.  The  fuller  accounts  which  we  possess  of  mediaeval 
pirates  enable  us  to  realise  much  of  the  character  of  the  workings  of  the 
ancienta.  '  La  Mediterran^e  ne  change  -pas'  Berard,  applying  this  to  the 
Odyssey,  was  able  to  illuminate  the  whole  practice  of  the  primitive 
Homeric  mariner.  In  his  two  chapters, '  La  Course^  the  best  part  perhaps 
of  his  book,'  he  is  able  to  find  an  exact  parallel  to  almost  every  detail  of 
Odysseus'  raids  and  cruises  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Prankish  corsairs  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

It  is  worth  while,  at  the  outset,  trying  to  give  a  general  answer  to  the 
question  why  it  is  that  piracy  has  always  flourished  in  these  part*.  Except 
when  there  has  been  a  strong  naval  power,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
fluppress  it,  piracy  has  been  endemic  in  the  Mediterranean,  particularly 
in  the  eastern  basin,  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.     In  the  West,  the 

■  A  lecture  deliynrrd  before  tbe  ClasgicB  Braaob  of  the  Aria  Students  AMociatian 
in  the  L'nivelBt)'  uf  LiverpotiL.  My  excuse  for  publishing  it  in  this  form  is  that  there  it 
no  gcneraJ  account  in  English  of  BDoient  piracy.  Hommspn's  pages  on  the  pirates  uf  Die 
Gret  century  B.o.  have  mode  n  detailed  ocaount  of  that  period  unnecessBry,  and  the  abort 
»ccoiint  whach  I  have  given  has  been  included  only  to  complete  the  picture  u  a  whole. 
Of  other  works  on  the  mibject  the  article  Pirata  in  Daremberg  and  Saelio  bos  proved  moat 
luetuL  Sntier,  La  Piratrrit  dam  FAnttqiiili  (PariH  I8S0)  is  uncritical  and  contains  mach 
that  it  irrelevant.      Stein,  Ud>v  Piralent  im  AlUrtum,  haa  hitherto  bean  unobtainable, 

1  take  thia  opportunity  of  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Walker, 
Queen's  Collie,  Oxford,  not  only  for  arousing  my  firat  interest  in  this,  atnonR  many 
other  problems  of  ancient  hiatory,  but  tor  permiasion  to  incorporate  portioiia  of  bis  own 
note*  on  tbe  subject,  particuUrlv  on  the  part  played  by  Athens  in  sapprcssing  piracy  in  the 
Mbb  cenlary  n.c.  I  have  also 'to  thank  Prolesaor  W.  E.  Halliday  for  various  references 
uid  BDggestione,  and  Professor  F.  Raleigh  Batt  for  advice  on  certain  legal  points. 

In  a  diort  sketch  of  tJiis  character  it  has  not  been  posaible  to  do  more  than  touch  on 
many  aapeots  of  the  sobject.  Much  of  the  hislory  of  early  Greek  navigation  sdid  com- 
mernaJ  ventures  are  bound  up  with  it.  A  history  of  piracy  would  contain  much  of  the 
history  of  the  migrntiona  in  tbe  Hediterranesn  area.  To  these  and  kindred  lubjeota 
I  hope  to  return  at  a  later  date. 
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Algerian  pirates  were  not  finally  suppressed,  in  spite  of  two  British 
bombardments  in  1816  and  1824,  until  the  French  conquest  in  1830, 
Symonds,  writing  in  the  seventies,  says  that  until  a  few  years  before  there 
were  men  at  Mentone  who  had  been  carried  off  in  their  boyhood.  In  the 
East,  in  1833,  we  hear  of  150  pirates,  captured  by  the  French  and  British, 
being  brought  to  Nauplia  for  judgment.  At  the  tiTne  of  the  Crimean  War, 
British  ships  were  cruising  in  the  Cyclades  on  the  look-out  for  pirates, 
and  we  hear  of  a  ship  being  robbed  at  this  time  in  sight  of  the  harbour  of 
Syra.* 

It  is  primarily  to  the  geographical  features  of  the  Mediterranean 
lands  and  coastline  that  we  must  look,  in  order  to  explain  the  success  of 
piracy  at  sea  and  brigandage  on  land.  The  latter  has  an  independent 
history  of  its  own,  and  still  flourishes.*  The  difficulties  of  communication 
by  land,  owing  to  mountain  barriers,  have  necessitated  that  the  bulk  of 
juerchandise  should  be  carried  by  sea,  and  therefore  be  easily  raided  from 
convenient  lurking-places  along  the  main  trade  routes  ;  the  difficulties  of 
mutual  assistance  between  districts  make  quick  descents  on  the  coast  an 
easy,  and  in  days  when  the  slave-trade  flourished,  an  exceedingly  profitable 


The  coastline  itself  affords  abundant  refuges ;    rocky  islands  and 

peninsulas,  easily  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  whose  reduction  would  require 
time  and  expense  ;  hidden  bays  and  creeks  within  creeks,  where  discovery 
is  almost  impossible,  except  by  simultaneous  searching  of  al)  likely  localities, 
or  by  the  treachery  of  local  inhabitants,  against  whom  the  pirate  would 
protect  himself  by  terrorism,  or  better  still,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of 
hia  BpoiP— these  have  always  been  the  safeguards  of  the  pirate,  ii  for  any 
reason  his  activities  should  rouse  the  law  to  unwonted  energy. 

We  must,  I  think,  define  what  we  mean  by  a  pirate.  The  word,  of 
course,  is  Greek,  although  it  is  not  used  in  this  souse  by  writers  of  the 
classical  period,  but  first  appears  in  the  third  century  B.C.  as  one  who 
makes  attempts  or  attacks,  par  excellence  on  ships.  Piracy,  as  understood 
in  English  law,  is  the  commission  of  those  acts  of  robbery  and  violence 
upon  the  sea,  which,  if  committed  upon  land,  would  amount  to  felony. 
The  pirate  holds  no  commission  or  delegated  authority  from  any  Sovereign 
or  State  empowering  him  to  attack  others.^ 

If  we  accept  this  definition,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  discussion  of  ancieat! 
piracy  we  must  draw  certain  distinctions  between  the  pure  pirate  of  the' 
accepted  type  and  the  privateer.     Some  amount  of  difficulty  will 


I 
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I  when  we  come  to  the  anciant  equivalent  of  the  buccaneer  and  to  what 

i  maj  be  called  the  piratioal  community. 

The  name  buccaneer,  in  its  wider  usage,^  may  rightly  be  applied  to 

I  oertain  of  the  early  Greek  adventurers  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 
The  idea  of  the  neutrality  of  the  seas  is  of  modem  growth  and  entirely 
foreign  to  antiquity.  The  combined  Carthaginian  and  Etruscan  navies 
endeavoured  to  close  the  western  seaa  to  foreign  commercial  enterprise. 
Thus,  the  earliest  treaty  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  as  recorded  by 
Polybius,*  stipulated  that  no  Roman  should,  except  under  stress,  sail 

i  beyond  the  Fair  Proniontory  ;  and  the  Carthaginian  claim  to  regard  these 
hs  a  portion  of  their  own  territory  is  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Athenians 

I  who,  instigated  by  the  Argives  for  purposes  of  their  own,  complained 

I  that  Athenian  neutraUty  had  been  violated  when,  in  419  B.C.,  the  Spartans 

I  had  conveyed  300  troops  by  sea  to  Epidaunis.*  Just  as  the  Spanish 
West  Indian  policy  in  the  seventeenth  century  gave  rise  to  the  buccaneers, 
properly  so  called,  so  the  Carthaginian  endeavour  to  close  the  western 
seas  created  a  similar  buccaneering  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
1  particular  the  Phocaeans.     Phooaean  voyages  in  the  West  were  under- 

F token  not  in  merchantmen  but  warships  ;"•  their  settlers  in  Corsica  who, 
according  to  Herodotus,  robbed  and  pillaged  all  their  neighbours,  were 
finally  driven  out  by  combined  Carthaginian  and  Etruscan  efforts."  The 
refugee,  Dionysius  of  Phocaea,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Lade,  took  refuge 
in  Sicily,  abstained  from  pillaging  the  Greeks,  but  devoted  his  attentions 
entirely  to  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans. ^^ 

We  hear  of  a  curious  settlement  of  Cnidians  and  Rhodiaus  in  the 

^Lipari  Islands, >^  whose  existence  was  partly  agricultural,  partly  piratical, 
"tiie  whole  enterprise  being  organised  on  a  communistic  basis,  as  Livy  calls 
it,  pMicum  latrocinium.  On  one  occasion  a  Roman  embassy  to  Delphi 
TWis  attacked  by  them,  but  such  was  their  reverence  for  the  gods  that  the 
ambassadors  were  set  free  and  their  offerings  restored.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
B&^rd  has  shown,'*  that  superstition  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
pirate's  life,  but  the  good-will  shown  towards  the  Romans  on  tliis  occasion 
is  far  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from  a  mutual  hostility  to  the  masters  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  if  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  story  at  all,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  another  of  the  somewhat  shadowy  connections  between 
the  western  Greeks  and  early  Romans  in  their  common  opposition  to  the 
L  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans. 

With  regard  to  privateering — that  is,  plundering  by  virtue  of  an 


authorisation  given  by  the  State  to  ownera  of  private  vessels  to  cam'  out 
acts  of  war — owiug  to  the  fact  that  privateering  in  antiquity  was  sanctioned 
wholesale  and  not  limited  by  the  granting  of  letters  of  marque  to 
individuals,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  privateering  on  the  part 
of  a  belligerent  State  from  the  continuous  piracy  of  a  moTe  backward 
community,  Polybius  describes  the  naval  operations  of  the  AetoHan 
league  as  piracy,  efeVe^Trov  Tretparas.'^  In  point  of  fact,  these  were 
privateers  definitely  sent  out  by  the  State  to  carry  out  acta  of  war,  pillaging 
and  commerce-destroying,  the  only  form  of  maritime  warfare  possible  to 
States  possessing  no  organised  navy,  when  engaged  iu  war  with  a  naval 
power.i"  Regarding  the  matter  from  the  character  of  their  operations 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  victims  (we  find  them,  for  example, 
holding  to  ransom  280  persons  captured  in  Naxos"  in  true  pirate  style, 
and  working  in  conjunction  with  the  genuine  pirates  of  lUyria  under 
Scerdilaidas},"^  Polybius  fails  to  draw  the  finer  distinction  between  pirate 
and  privateer.  The  Aetolians  are,  however,  entitled  to  the  distinction, 
their  operations  being  for  the  moat  part  controlled  by  the  State,'"  and 
limited  to  war-time,^"  and  if  on  occasion  they  failed  to  distinguish  between 
enemy  and  neutral,  so  also,  according  to  Demosthenes,  did  the  trierarchs 
of  Athens,  a  State  where  the  distinction  between  pirate  and  privateer  waa 
more  sharply  defined.  '  Whenever  anyoue  contracts  for  a  trierarchy  aad 
sails  out,  he  kidnaps  and  pillages  everywhere,  so  that  you  are  unable  to  go 
anywhere  without  a  flag  of  truce.'** 

Privateering  was,  in  fact,  a  recognised  part  of  ancient  warfare,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  resort  of  States  that  were  weaker  at  sea.  A  declaration 
of  privateering  (puffia  KarayyeWtiv,  \d(f>vpoi/  iirtKiipvTreti')^-  often  pre- 
ceded a  formal  declaration  of  war,just  as  the  Lacedaemonians  iu  the  winter 
of  416-5,  without  yet  declaring  war,  issued  general  letters  of  marque,  as  it 
might  be  called,  to  all  who  wished  to  plunder  Athenian  conunerce,''*  We 
hear  a  good  deal  of  privateering  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  both  sidea. 
Demosthenes  at  Pylos  was  able  to  arm  his  sailors  with  weapons  provided 
by  Mesaenian  privateers  that  happened  to  be  on  the  spot.^*  But  the 
Athenians,  having  the  greater  interests  at  sea,  were  probably  the  greatest 
sufferers.  An  expedition  was  necessary  to  Lycia  and  Caria  in  429,  to  put 
down  TO  Xjiarneov  tmv  WeKotravpija'uDv,  the  Peloponnesian  privateers  that 
were  using  that  coast  as  a  base  from  which  to  plunder  the  merchantmen  coming 
from  Fbaselis  and  Phoenicia,-*  At  a  later  stage  of  the  war,  though  these 
are  commerce-destroyeia  rather  than  privateers,  we  find  a  mixed  Pelo- 
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poimesian  force  lying  off  the  Triopian  promontory  to  catch  the 
merchsQtiueii  from  Egypt.'*  The  Atlieuian  coasting  trade  round  the 
Peloponnese  must  have  fluftered,  for  the  Atheuiana,  putting  to  death 
Afisteus  and  the  ambassadors  to  Persia^  justified  their  action  by  the 
treatment  accorded  to  the  traders  caught  sailing  round  the  Peloponnese. 
For,  according  to  Thucydides,  at  the  begiiming  of  the  war,  the 
Lacedaemonians  treated  al!  whom  they  caught  alike,  whether  enemy  or 
ntml.*'  (This  Pelopounesian  privateering  was  probably  done  for  the 
lb  part  in  small  boate  at  night ;  the  Megarian  traitors  contrived  to  get 
■  lite  gates  opened  at  night  by  posing  as  privateers.  '  For  according  to  their 
custom  they  put  a  scuUing  boat,  like  pirates,  at  nightfall  on  to  a  wagon 
and  take  it  down  to  the  sea,  returning  before  daybreak.')'*  The 
Lacedaemonian  treatment  of  the  neutral  was  followed  by  the  inevitable 
protest.  When  the  commander  sent  to  the  relief  of  Mytilene  proceeded 
to  treat  Ionia  in  the  same  fashion,  he  was  curtly  infonncd  that '  this  was 
not  the  way  to  free  Greece,  by  killing  men  who  were  not  their  enemies  and 
had  not  raised  a  hand  against  them,  but  were  subject  to  Athens  by  force.'^" 
Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  recognised  the  practice  and  followed  it  herself. 
An  Athenian  merchant,  who  had  lent  money  to  two  Phaeelites  and  was 
unable  to  recover  it,  complains  that  he  had  been  robbed,  as  though  the 
Phaselites  had  been  granted  letters  of  marque  against  Athens. '°  But  the 
privateerijig  system,  in  tlie  fourth  century  at  any  rate,  was  carefully 
regulated  by  law.  This  comes  out  clearly  in  Demosthenes'  speech  against 
Timocrates,"  the  object  of  which  is  the  recovery  of  certain  moneys  owed 
to  the  State  for  the  following  reason :  Andratiun,0laucete8  and  Melanopus, 
being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Mausolus,  travelled  on  board  an  Athenian 
warship,  and  on  the  voyage  fell  in  with  an  Egyptian  merchantman  from 
Naucratis.  This  they  captured  and  brought  to  Peiraeus.  Now  Athens, 
St  the  time,  was  anxious  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  Great  King,  and 
Egypt  being  in  revolt  from  him,  the  ship  was  condemned  by  the  prize 
court,  and  it  is  now  sought  to  recover  the  prize  money,  which  by  law 
belonged  to  the  State. 

We,  I  think,  should  call  this  sheer  piracy,  sanctioned  by  the  State,'* 
as  no  doubt  the  Egyptian  owners  did,  who  may  have  called  to  mind  the 
earher  conduct  of  Polycratea  of  Samos,  who,  with  his  fleet  of  100  pente- 
contera,  plundered  friend  and  foe  aUke,  thinking  to  obtain  greater  gratitude 
from  friends  if  he  restored  their  property  after  capture  than  if  it  had  never 
been  captured  at  all.^'     But  the  story  ld  Demosthenes  does  at  least  show 
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that  privateering  was  strictly  Buperwised  at  Athens,  that  there  wae  some 
sort  of  prize  court  which  decided  the  legahty  of  a  capture,  and  that,  in  any 
case,  the  prize  money  was  iiot  the  property  of  the  individual. 

I  must  apologise  for  this  somewhat  lengthy  digression  on  the  subject  of 
privateeriug ;  but  it  has  served  to  clear  away  some  of  the  misapprehenaions 
which  are  liable  to  be  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the 
Greek  word  Xijottjs  to  pirate  and  privateer  alike. 

In  deahng  with  early  conditions  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  ia  not  always 
easy  to  diSerentiate  between  the  pirate  of  English  law  and  the  piratical 
community.  Piracy  and  wrecking**  have  always  been  one  of  the  means  of 
life  of  the  sTualler  niantime  communities,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  State  takes 
cognisance  of  it,  can  be  said  to  have  its  sanction,  To  the  Roman 
representations  regarding  attacks  on  ItaUan  merchants.  Queen  Teuta 
rephed  that  it  was  unusual  for  their  kings  to  prevent  the  Illyrians  from 
following  their  normal  occupations  by  sea,'^  To  the  primitive  community 
peace  or  alliance  is  an  abnormal  condition  ;  war,  the  object  of  which  is 
pillage  and  plunder,  the  normal.*'  The  richest  and  therefore  the  most 
honoured  members  of  the  community  are  those  who  have  been  most 
BucceasfuJ  in  war  with,  that  is,  in  raiding  their  neighbours.  The  Greek 
word  \i}i^ea-$ai  is  applicable  both  to  captures  in  war,  as  understood  at  a  later 
date,  and  in  freebooting  expeditions.*'  Reprisals  for  such  raids  naturally 
followed,  like  the  cattle-driving  and  reprisals  lu  which  Nestor  boasts  that 
he  showed  such  prowess  in  his  youth.**  The  endless  kidnappings  of 
women  that  went  on  between  Europe  and  Asia,  as  described  by  Herodotus, 
correspond  axactly  with  the  picture  in  the  Odyssey.  We  have  already  seen 
the  nurse  of  Eimiaeua  carried  ofE  from  Phoenicia  by  Taphiana ;  the 
corresponding  picture  ia  the  abduction  of  Eumaeus  himself  by  her 
countrymen,  with  the  lady's  aasiatance. 

Exploits  of  the  last  kind  belong  to  an  age  when  the  primitive  sailor 
is  beginning  to  go  further  afield,  when  Odysseus  can  say ;  '  I  loved  not 
work  or  house- keeping,  but  I  sailed  with  nine  ships  to  Egypt,  and  attacked 
the  fields  of  the  Egj-ptians,  and  carried  off  the  women  and  children  and 
slew  the  men.'**  By  this  time,  too,  it  is  found  to  be  more  profitable  to 
raid  distant  countries  rather  than  one's  neighbours.  If  a  raid  does  take 
place  near  home,  it  can  be  settled  by  agreement  instead  of  by  repriaab, 
just  as  Odyaaeus,  on  the  occasion  that  he  received  the  bow  from  Iphitus  in 
the  house  of  OrsUochus  in  Messene,  had  gone  there  for  a  debt,  which  all  the 
people  owed  ;  for  Messenian  men  came  m  their  ships  and  took  300  sheep 
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from  Ithaca  and  the  shepherds.  For  this  reason,  Odyaseus  came  in  hia 
youth  a  far  journey  ou  a  commission,  for  his  father  and  the  other  elders 
Bent  him.**'  The  matter  presumably  was  settled  by  agreement, 
and  the  Messeuians  became,  like  the  Thesprotians,*'  friends  (dpSfuoi)  of 
the  Ithacans,  and  no  more  raiding  took  place,  just  as  in  the  fifth  century 
the  peoples  of  Oeantheia  and  Chaleiou  agreed  to  suspend  piracy  against 
each  other  :*^  '  No  Oeantheian  if  he  make  a  seizure  shall  carry  off  a 
foreigner  from  Chaleian  soil,  nor  shall  a  Ohaleian  carry  off  a  foreigner  from 
Oeantheian  soil,  nor  shall  either  Oeantheian  or  Chateian  carry  off  a  cargo 
within  the  territory  of  either  State.  If  anyone  breaks  this  law,  he  may  be 
seized  with  impunity.  The  property  of  a  foreigner  may  be  seized  on  the 
»ea,  without  incurring  penalty,  except  in  the  actual  harbour  of  the  city. 
If  anyone  makes  unlawful  seizure,  four  drachmae  be  the  penalty  ;  if  he 
retain  the  goods  beyond  ten  days,  let  him  be  fined  half  as  much  again  as 
the  amount  of  the  seizure.' 

The  backward  conditions  that  prevailed  in  this  portion  of  the  Greek 
world,  as  revealed  in  the  inscription,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  tireeks 
themselves  in  the  fifth  century,  and  are  used  by  Thucydides  to  illustrate 
the  picture  which  he  draws  of  an  earlier  age.  You  will  pardon  me  if  we 
examine  that  passage  in  detail.*^    I  give  a.  rough  paraphrase : 

'  Minos  was  the  earliest  that  we  hear  of  to  possess  a  fleet ;  and  he  put 

I  down  piracy  bo  far  as  he  was  able,  in  order  that  his  revenues  might 

'  oometn.' 

Thucydides  assumes,  rightly  enough,  an  age  of  universal  piracy  at  sea, 
with  every  man's  hand  against  all  men.  With  the  first  institution  of  the 
'established  civilised  State,'  having  commercial  interests,  comes  the  first 
direct  repression  and  a  police  of  the  seas. 

'  For  in  ancient  days  Greeks  and  all  the  coastal  and  island  barbarians 
turned  to  piracy,  as  soon  as  maritime  commimications  started,  attacking 
cities  still  unwalled  and  consisting  of  village  settlements.  Their  leaders 
were  not  the  most  unimportant  among  them,  and  there  was  no  disgrace 
attached  to  piracy,  but  the  matter  brought  renown,  as  ia  proved  by  the 
attitude  of  certain  of  the  mainlandera  to  the  present  day  and  especially 
by  the  older  poets,  who  make  their  characters  enquire  of  visitors  if  they  are 

,  pirates.' 

Thucydides  has,  of  course,  in  mind  such  passages  in  Homer  as  that  in 

I  which  the  Cyclops  enquires  of  Odysseus :   *  Do  ye  wander  for  trade  or  at 
lom  like  pirates  over  the  sea  ?  ***    Similarly  Nestor  asks  the  same 
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question  of  Telemschus  at  Pylos, after  he  has  received  hiin  to  the  sacrificial 


'  They  also  plundered  one  another  on  land ;  these  habits  still  reign 
among  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  the  Aetohans,  and  Acamaiians,  and  on  this 
part  of  the  mainland.'*  For  among  these  mainlanders  the  habit  of 
carrying  arms  still  survives  from  their  ancient  piracy.  Once  all  Greece 
carried  arms  owing  to  the  general  insecurity,' 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  a  century  and  a  half  later,  when,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  restraining  hand  had  been  removed,  the  practice  of  carrying  arms 
had  once  more,  according  to  Plutarch,'^  become  universal  by  the  time  of 
Aratus'  attack  on  Sicyon. 

'  Cities  more  recently  founded,  as  navigation  became  more  possible, 
and  possessing  greater  wealth  were  built  with  walls  on  the  shores  themselves 
or  on  an  isthmus  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  but  the  older  foundations, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  piracy,  were  planted  some  distance  from  the  sea, 
both  those  on  islands  and  on  the  mainland.' 

The  last  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  Mediterranean,  Among 
ancient  sites  one  need  think  only  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  four  miles 
inland,  and  the  lofty  Acrocorinthos.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  were  once  n»ore  driven  back  to  the 
hill-tops  all  roiind  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  Cornice  and  the  coast  of 
Calabria,  villages  and  ruined  castles  may  be  seen  built  high  up  on  the 
peaks  to  give  protection  against  the  raids  of  the  Algerian  pirates.  In  the 
Aegean  the  same  is  the  case,  aa  most  travellers  will  have  observed.  Thus  in 
TeloB,  Nisyros,  and  Leros,  the  principal  villages  are  hidden  from  the  sea 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  it.*^  In  Cos,  as  Professor  Halliday  tells  me,  the 
village  of  Antimachia  was  situated  inside  the  circuit  of  the  old  castle  of  the 
knights  of  Rhodes,  on  a  hill  some  forty  minutes  from  the  sea.  It  was 
inhabited  till  the  Crimean  War,  but  the  iidiabitants  have  now  dispersed  to 
form  villages  round.  Fortified  villages  of  this  type  would  provide  a 
rallying-pomt  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  aa  soon  as  the  warning  of 
the  corsairs  approach  was  given  by  the  sentinels  on  the  hills.  Thus  in 
Calynmos  the  two  highest  hillfl  are  known  as  Vigli, '  watch,'  and  MeromgU^  ] 
'  day-watch.'^* 

The  sudden  descent  on  the  almost  deserted  coast,  and  the  rallying  of 
the  natives  from  their  central  strongholds  receives  its  best  illustration 
from  the  Odyssey  :  s<*  '  From  Ilion  the  wmd  brought  me  to  the  Cicones,  to 
Ismaros;  there  I  sacked  the  city  (doubtless  a'TroXi?  aTef;t*''''"<'fj*8  described 
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by  Thucydides)  and  slew  the  raeii,  and  taking  from  the  city  the  y 
and  many  possessions,  we  divided  them,  that  no  man  might  go  deprived  of 
an  equal  share.*'  Then  I  bade  my  comrades  fly  with  nimble  foot,  but 
they,  fools  that  they  were,  obeyed  not.  But  much  wine  was  drunk,  and 
many  sheep  they  slew  by  the  shore,  and  shambling-gaited,  crook-horned 
oxeu.  Meantime  the  Cicones  going  called  to  other  Cicones,  who  were 
their  neighboura,  fat  more  numerous  and  warlike,  dwelling  inland,  knowing 
well  to  fight  with  men  from  chariots  and  on  foot,  when  need  be.  They  came 
then  in  number  like  the  leaves  and  dowers  in  their  season,  Then  did  an 
evil  doom  from  Zeus  come  upon  us  ill-fated.' 

To  the  post-Minoan  age,  the  age  of  migration  and  disturbance,  when 
the  early  merchant  is  both  trader  and  pirate,  when  the  Phoenician  merchant 
trades  where  he  can  and  supplements  his  lawful  gains  by  kidnapping, 
Bucceedfl  a  period  when,  for  the  serious  trader,  the  irregular  side  of  hia 
business  becomes  less  profitable.  With  the  more  powerful  commmiitiea 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  maintain  good  relations,  and  purchase,  for 
example,  the  captives  made  by  them  in  wars  than  to  kidnap  on  one's  own 
account.'^  Although  force  majeure  might  still  be  employed  against 
weaker  competitors,*''  we  have,  by  this  time,  reached  the  st^e  of 
development  represented  in  the  Thucydidean  accomit,  when,  speaking  of 
the  early  Corinthian  commerce  and  navy,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the 
Greeks  took  more  to  the  sea  and  acquired  ships,  they  began  to  put  down 
piracy. 

It  is  only  at  this  time,  when  the  trading  States  attempt  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  depredations  of  the  more  backward,  by  direct 
repression,**  whether  aingle-hauded  or  in  conjunction  with  othera,^*  that 
we  can  attempt  to  make  any  distinction  between  the  '  established  civilised 
State '  and  the  piratical  community.^"  How  thin  was  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  may  be  realised  from  a  reputed  law  of  Solon, ^'  by  which 
associations  of  men  who  '  went  out  for  plunder  '  were  legally  on  the  same 
looting  as  trading  aasociationa.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  trace  the 
growth  of  a  higher  morality  in  this  respect,^*  and  the  Delphic  oracle  and 
similar  religious  institutions  seem  to  have  set  their  faces  against  piracy 
and  brigandage  at  this  time,'*"  although  even  Apollo  may  have  been 
I  influenced  by  a  not  unworldly  motive,  when  the  oracle  advised  the  exter- 
[  mination  of  the  lawless  races  of  the  Cinhaeau  plain,  who  in  the  time  of 
Solon  intercepted  the  offerings  of  the  faithful."" 

But  it  is  not  until  the  firm  establishment  of  the  naval  empire  of  Athens 
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that  anything  like  an  effective  police  o£  the  Aegean  was  organised.  We 
hear  little  of  the  actual  meoaures  taken ,  only  isolated  accounts  of  operations 
such  as  those  of  Cimon  in  Scyros.^'  Pericles  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
endeavoured  to  get  all  the  Greek  world  to  co-operate  with  Athens,*"^  but 
we  do  not  hear  that  he  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  seas  were  effectively  cleared  during  this  period.  We  have  only  to 
contrast  the  evidence  in  the  periods  preceding  and  succeeding  the  Athenian 
empire  with  the  absolute  silence  aa  to  the  occurrence  of  piracy  during  the 
time  of  Athenian  rule.  Thus  soon  after  the  Persian  wars,  before  the 
power  of  Athens  was  fully  established,  we  find  in  the  laws  of  Teos 
imprecations  against  magistrates  who  practise  piracy  or  act  in  collusion 
with  pirates,"*  Such  an  ordinance  implies  the  normality  of  piracy  at  thia 
time  iu  the  Aegean,  When  the  Chian  refugees,  after  the  battle  of  Lade, 
landed  in  the  territory  of  Ephesus,  they  were  mistaken  for  pirates  come 
to  kidnap  women  and  at  once  attacked  in  force.**  But  when  Alcidas,  in 
427  B.C.,  made  his  expedition  to  Asia  Minor,  be  found  Ionia  uniortified.'^ 
When  the  firm  hand  of  Athens  is  removed,  we  have  a  very  different  picture. 
Isocrates,  writing  within  twenty-five  years  of  the  fall  of  Athens,  says  that 
pirates  command  the  seas  ;**  Aeschines  telb  ua  that  the  pirate-shipa 
were  the  refuge  of  broken  men  ;'^  the  barbarian  communities  that  Athens 
had  kept  down  were  once  more  putting  to  sea  and  pillaging.""  An 
Athenian  citizen,  going  in  pursuit  of  a  runaway  slave,  was  himself  captured 
and  sold  in  Aegina — this,  perhaps,  was  done  by  a  privat«er,"*  but  Lycon  of 
Heraclea,  soon  after  leaving  Athens,  was  caught  by  genuine  pirates  in  the 
Argolic  gulf.'" 

From  this  time  the  forces  of  the  pirates  gathered  strength  until  they 
became  the  formidable  power  that  the  Romans  had  to  face  in  the  early 
years  of  the  first  century  B.C.  That  this  was  the  case  the  Powers  ol 
eastern  Mediterranean  had  themselves  to  thank.  In  an  age  when  armies 
were  largely  composed  of  mercenaries,  it  was  all  the  same  to  adventurers 
or  refugees  whether  they  adopted  the  life  of  a  pirate  or  a  mercenary.'^ 
Either  career  could  be  followed  according  to  the  opportunities  of  the 
moment.  When  a  call  for  troops  went  round,  pirates  would  not  infrequently 
offer  their  services  as  mercenaries.  Thus,  in  302  B.C.,  pirates  from  all 
quarters  joined  the  army  of  Demetrius  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  not  less  than 
8,000  in  number.'-  Aiatus,  for  his  attack  on  Sicyon,  hired  a  few  men  from 
the  robber  chieftains,  dpxlicXa'Trtii,  {aich-thieves,  as  Plutarch"  calls  them). 
For  dangerous  opeiationa,  where  heavy  sacrifices  of  men  were  required, 
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DO  doubt  it  was  cooTenient  to  have  men  of  this  character  available,  about 
whose  I0B8  no  one  was  likely  to  be  concerned  and  who  could  easily  be 
replaced.  At  sea,  particularly,  the  services  of  the  pirates  were  enlisted. 
The  '  arch-pirate  '  Timoclea  was  employed  by  Demetrius  against  Rhodes, 
and  was  captured  by  the  Rhodians.^*  Ptolemy  II,  in  his  war  with 
Antiochus  I,  encouraged  piracy  iu  so  far  as  it  crippled  his  adversary. '^ 
Antiochus  HI  also  employed  the  pirate  Nicander  against  Rhodes.^* 
Ameinias,  the  arch-pirate,  captured  Cassandreia  for  Antigonus.'^ 
Glaucetaa,  the  so-called  admiral  of  Antigonus,  was  nothing  but  a  pirate, 
and  when  he  was  expelled  from  Cythnos  by  Thymochares  in  315-4,  the 
latter's  exploit  was  thankfully  remembered  by  the  Athenians  as  having 
rendered  the  sea  safe  for  sailors. ^^  But  it  is  not  until  the  first  century 
that  the  pirates  rose  to  the  height  of  their  political  power,  when  they 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Mithradatos,  and  in  his  scheme  of 
campaign  were  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  himself  and  Sertoriua  in 
Ae  West." 

It  will  be  aaked  if  nothing  was  done  daring  the  whole  period  of  the 
Diadoohi  to  keep  the  evil  in  check  ;  on  the  whole,  the  measures  taken  for 
repression,  especially  by  the  mercantile  States,  were  just  sufficient  to 
prevent  piracy  from  becoming  the  intolerable  pest  that  we  find  in  the 
first  century.  To  return  to  the  fourth  century,  we  find  Athens  sending 
out  cruisers  to  protect  her  commerce  gainst  pirates,^"  and,  according  to  a 
speech  that  has  come  down  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  making  agreements, 
as  Khodes  did  later,  for  mutual  assistance  in  repression.  The  Melians, 
who  had  been  parties  to  the  agreement,  were  fined  ten  talents  for  harbouring 
pirates. *i  So  Philip,  also,  when  his  maritime  interests  b^an  to  be 
important,  appears  to  have  made  a  proposal  of  the  kind  to  Athens  for 
common  action.^*  To  guard  her  com-shipa  coming  from  the  Adriatic, 
Athens,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  is  reported  to  have 
sent  a  colony  as  a  protection  against  the  Etruscan  pirates,^*  just  as  earlier 
in  tiie  century  the  younger  Dionyaius  of  Syracuse  had  occupied  posts  on  the 
Apulian  coast  for  a  similar  reason,**  The  Itahan  pirates  were  at  this 
lime  extending  their  activities  beyond  their  own  seas  ;*^  we  find  in  298  an 
inscription  recording  the  borrowijig  of  a  sum  of  money  by  Deloa  in  order  to 
put  herself  in  a  state  of  defence  against  Tyrrhenian  pirates,*'  and  Demetrius 
is  reported  to  have  complained  to  Rome  about  the  depredations  of  the 

a  of  Antium  in  the  Aegean."' 

The  earlier  policy  of  Athens  was  revived  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
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century  by  the  great  commercial  State  of  the  Rhodians.  who  endeavoured 
to  check  the  evil  so  far  as  they  were  able,'*  and,  as  AthenB  had  done  before, 
entered  into  engagements  with  other  maritime  States.  One  of  these  treaties 
has  been  preserved,  with  Hierapytna  in  Crete,  by  which  both  sides  agree 
to  give  each  other  support  against  the  pirates,  and  to  join  in  attacking 
any  State  assisting  in  or  conniving  at  piracy.** 

Although  the  Diadochi  were  ready  enough  to  make  use  of  the  pirates' 
services  against  their  enemies,  there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  tolerating 
them  off  their  own  coasts.  While  the  Ptolemies  held  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  pirates  never  established  themselves  in  Cilicia. 
A  descent  on  Thera,  the  headquarters  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Aegean 
was  driven  off  by  the  Egyptian  nauarchtts,^'*  just  as  in  the  North  Lysimachua 
drove  off  a  party  of  freebooters  who  endeavoured  to  pillage  the  offerings 
of  the  temple  in  Samothrace."' 

On  the  whole  the  larger  mercantile  oommunities  were  able  to  protect 
themselves,  and  the  Kings  looked  after  their  own  shore-line.  The 
condition  of  the  smaller  islands,  however,  at  this  time,  was  grievous. "^ 
Naturally  we  hear  little  of  their  sufferings,  which  are  recorded  only  in 
occasional  inscriptions.  We  have  already  seen  the  280  Naxians  carried  off 
by  Aetohan  privateers.  An  inscription  of  Amoi^os*'  (c.  200  B.C.)  tells  of  a 
sudden  descent  upon  the  harbour,  when  the  boat  of  a  certain  Dorieus  was 
carried  off  with  some  30  persona,  men,  women,  and  girls.  Two  of  the 
captives  prevailed  on  Socleides,  the  captain  of  the  gang,  to  hold  his 
prisoners  to  ransom  and  themselves  remained  as  host^es.  An  inscription 
of  Tenos  about  100  years  later  portrays  the  island  as  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty  owing  to  the  endless  descents  of  the  pirates."* 

The  picture  drawn  by  Finlay"*  of  the  state  of  Greece  in  the  8lxt«enth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  harried  and  depopulated  by  the  Christian 
corsairs,  while  the  actual  rulers,  the  Turks,  did  nothing  to  protect  their 
subjects,  but  prevented  them  almost  without  exception  from  fitting  out 
armed  ships  to  carry  their  commerce,  so  that  they  were  reduced  to 
creeping  round  the  coasts  in  small  boats  by  night,  could  very  nearly  be 
applied  to  the  coastal  districts  and  islands  of  the  Aegean  at  this  time. 
The  attitude  of  the  Diadochi  b  also  paralleled  by  that  of  the  European 
Powers  towards  the  Algerian  pirates.  They  were  encouraged  by  France 
against  Spain,  and  later  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland  against  France. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  not  infrequently  stated  that  their  existence 
was  a  useful  check  on  weaker  competitors  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the 


Heditemnean.  This  was  exactly  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  couunerciftl 
States  in  the  time  of  the  Diadochi."' 

We  come  now  to  the  remarkable  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  before  ChriBt,  when  the  great  pirate  com- 
munities of  Cilicia  and  Crete  were  at  the  height  of  their  power.  For  this 
development  the  apathy  and  negligence  of  Rome  were  refiponsible,  Roman 
jealousy  had  destroyed  or  weakened  everj'  maritime  power  in  the  East, 
and  she  herself  put  nothing  in  their  place  to  maintain  the  police  of  the 
seas.  The  naval  power  of  Egypt  had  been  in  decay  since  the  time  of 
Euergetes,  and  had  become  n^ligible.  Rhodes,  indeed,  still  endeavoured 
to  protect  her  maritime  interests,*^  but  single-handed  she  was  unable  to 
accomplish  much.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  dictated  to  Antioohus  in 
189  B.C.,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  surrender  all  but  ten  ships,  and  no 
vessel  might  be  sent  by  him  to  the  west  of  the  river  Calycadnus.  Such  an 
ordinance  at  once  threw  open  the  rocky  coaata  of  S.W.  Asia  Minor  to  the 
pirates.  The  beginnings  of  their  settlementa  in  this  region  are  dated  by 
Strabo'"  to  the  occupation  of  Coracesium  by  the  Syrian  usurper  Diodotns 
Tryphon,  who  gathered  round  him  the  off-scourings  of  the  East.  Though 
he  himself  was  overthrown,  his  followers  were  never  expelled.  Hence- 
forward the  numbers  of  the  pirates,  both  in  Cilicia  and  Crete,  were 
continually  augmented  by  the  refugees  of  all  nations.  Many  causes 
contributed  to  increase  their  numbers.  The  continual  wars,  the  destruction 
of  towns,  punishments,  the  lack  of  personal  security,  the  appalling  miseries 
entailed  by  the  long  duration  of  the  Mitbradatio  wars,  the  Roman 
oppression  of  provincials,  the  disbanding  of  the  large  mercenary  armies, 
all  combined  to  recruit  the  ever-growing  pirate  States.  Though  Rome, 
where  her  own  immediate  interests  were  concerned,  never  long  tolerated 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  yet  in  the  early  first  century,  owii^ 
partly  to  internal  troubles  in  Italy,  little  was  done,  and  what  Uttle  energy 
was  shown  was  misapplied."^  Consequently  the  subject  States  were 
compelled  to  protect  themselves  in  a  way  that  only  increased  the  evil. 
Convenient  bases  were  united  by  the  pirates  to  themselves  ;  the  only  way 
to  protect  oneself  against  the  pirates  was  to  be  on  their  side.'"" 

Moreover,  the  pirate  had  his  place  in  the  economic  scheme.  The 
enormous  demand  for  slaves  was  met  by  the  pirate  and  the  tax-farmer.  •"! 
The  clearing-house  for  this  traffic  was,  of  course,  the  island  of  Delos, 
and  so  great  was  the  demand  and  supply  that,  according  to  Strabo,  as  many 
alavea  as  10,000  changed  masters  there  in  a  day.     Hence  arose  the  saying 
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'  Merchant  put  in,  unload,  all  sold.''"^  Deloa  was  an  open  port  to  the 
pirates,  and  though  truce  waa  maiutained  in  the  harbour,  it  was  well  for 
the  peaceful  merchant  to  beware  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  lying  next  him,  or 
the  Corycian  trick  would  be  played  on  him."*' 

The  half-measures  adopted  by  the  Romans  bore  little  fruit.  The 
occupation  of  Gilicia  as  a  province  in  102  merely  drove  the  pirates  to  the 
hill  fortresses  of  the  West ;  the  vigorous  campaigns  of  Isauricus  in  78 
cleared  Lycia  and  Gilicia  for  a  time,  but  the  pirates  temporarily  removed 
themselves  to  Cretan  waters,  to  the  '  golden-gulf  ''"*  between  Africa  and 
Greece,  across  which  the  merchantmen  from  Eg^'pt  and  the  Levant  must 
pass.  The  expedition  under  Antonius  to  Crete  in  74  was  an  utter 
failure. 

The  partial  measures  adopted  by  the  Bonians,  combined  with  the 
closing  of  all  ports  to  the  pirates,  a  measure  which  is  probably  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Marian  regimej^"^  drove  the  pirates  altogether  into  the 
arms  of  Mithradates,  and  gave  him  that  command  of  the  sea  which  so  greatly 
hampered  Sulla.  ^Vs  the  war  continued,  their  strength  grew  and  they 
b^an  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  permanent  naval  power. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  ancient  writer  has  given  ua  a  detailed 
description  of  their  organisation  at  this  time.  Much  of  what  we  read 
has  a  distinctly  rhetorical  appearance,  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear 
picture  of  the  pirate  State.'""  We  hear  that  durmg  the  Mithradatic  wars 
the  pirates  were  beginning  to  give  up  their  smaller  craft,  liemioliai  and 
MiffoparoJieg,"'^  and  were  bmlding  biremes  and  triremes.  Their  vessels 
are  richly  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  and  purple.  They  no  longer  soil  in 
packs,  but  in  organised  squadrons.  The  '  arch-pirates '  have  now  become 
admirals  (arpaTTjyoi).  The  closest  connection  is  mMntained  between 
groups,  money  and  reinforcements  being  sent  as  required.'"^  We  cannot 
guees  their  numbers,  which  are  given  by  Appian  as  many  tens  of  thousands. 
Pompeius  is  reported  to  have  taken  20,000  prisoners,  and  destroyed  more 
than  1,400  boats ;  skilled  fitters  were  kept  in  captivity  at  their  arsenals, 
and  vast  quantities  of  naval  stores  and  munitions  were  captured  after  the 
final  battle  at  Coracesium. '"o 

Their  daring  was  so  feared  by  the  Romans  that  Cicero  telis  us  that  the 
Roman  fleets  scarcely  dared  venture  from  Brundisium  in  winter."" 
A  portion  of  the  fleet  of  Flaccus  was  burnt  by  them  ;•'!  LucuUub  could 
only  make  his  way  from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria  by  changing  from  ship  to 
ship,'"  and  again,  daring  the  negotiations  with  Archelaus  and  Mithradatee 
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B  more  than  once  in  danger  of  capture."'     Finaily,  a  Roman  fleet  was 
[bamt  at  Oetia.^^* 

The  extent  of  their  depredations  miist  have  been  enormous.  Making 
B^ill  allowance  for  the  influence  of  rhetoric  in  the  400  cities,  which  they 
«  said  to  have  sacked,  there  yet  remains  a  long  list  of  towns  whose  names 
I'Ue  recorded  both  in  Italy  and  the  East.  Some  were  taken  by  assault, 
pothers  even  by  siege.'"'     Noble  Roman  ladies,  among  them  the  daughter 

■  of  the  Antonius  who  commanded  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Crete, 
Ivid  two  praetors,  were  carried  off  from  Italy.""  When  a  captured 
IZloman  citizen  threatened  vengeance,  they  would  fall  upon  their  knees 
ftaod  ask  his  pardon,  then  would  drees  him  in  his  toga  and  make  bjm  walk 

■  the  plank.' "  Others  were  treated  with  a  rough  courteay  of  the  Robin  Hood 
I  type,  as,  for  example,  Julius  Caesar,"*  in  gratitude  for  which,  after  his 
I  xelease,  when  he  had  pursued  and  caught  his  captors,  he  cut  their  throats 
f  tefore  nailing  them  to  the  cross. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  tho  people  insisted  on  an  extraordinary 

coamiand  being  conferred  on  Pompeiua.     The  corn-supply  was  failing, 

and  Rome  was  threatened  with  a  famine,"'     Pompeiua  adopted  a  plan  of 

campaign  which  should  have  been  followed  many  years  before.     By 

simultaneous  attacks  on  all  the  pirates'  lurking  places,  he  cleared  the 

West  in  forty  days,  then  going  to  the  East  himself,  he  attacked  the  centre 

of  the  pirates'  power  in  Cilicia.     No  small  part  of  his  success  was  due  to  his 

moderation.     Those  who  surrendered  were  spared,  and  settled  in  the 

depopulated  dbtricta.     The  earlier  Roman  practice  had  been  threats  and 

crucifixion. 

I         Little  further  trouble  was  experienced.     Sporadic  outbreaks  provided  a 

K|iretext  for  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  and  Egypt.    An  outbreak  in  the 

F  Adriatic  was  put  down  by  Octavian,  and  the  island  of  Corcyra  depopulated 

lor  the  part  it  had  taken.'^"  In  the  civil  wars,  piracy  once  more  acquired  a 

temporary  importance.^^'     The  alliance  between  Sextua  Pompeius  and 

the  remnants  of  the  pirates  was  dangerous  for  a  time,  and  provided 

a  fruitful  theme  to  the  rhetorician.     But  henceforward,  until  the  beginnings 

of  the  barbarian  movements,  the  Mediterranean  enjoyed  a  freedom  from 

.  piracy  which  it  was  not  to  know  again  until  the  present  time. 
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Oarpaia  was  performed  by  the  Aeoianes  and  Magnetos  ;  A  man  lava  down  his  anna  beside 
him,  then  ploughs  and  bows,  bnt  keeps  looking  about  him.  The  robber  approaches. 
When  the  ploughman  sees  him,  bo  snatches  his  arma  and  tights  for  bis  oxen.  Finally 
the  robber  binds  the  man  and  carries  of!  both  him  and  the  oton,  but  sometimes  the 
ploughman  ie  sucoesaful.     Thia  was  done  in  rhythm  to  the  music  of  the  flute. 

47.  Plutarch,  Aralus,  6. 


48.  Wace  and  Dawkins,  B.S.A.,  XII.  p.  159.     Symonds,  lUtlian  SkHtha. 

49.  Newton,  op.  ci(.,  I.  p.  2B6.  For  the  name  Mtrovigli.  of.  Strabo,  HI,  p.  159, 
'BiupoSKmctXor  iirl  ttj  itpii  Tiji  'Eflkoln  'Apr/^iJei  \tpbt  aifiiSpa  Tifiti/uyfi',  if  tip-ZiaaTo 
Zepriijuoi  iptiTfrtiplif  tari  BiXcTTar     fpuiirnr  yip  tari  jtai  XwrptKif.   Kirmrrtr  SI  ix  iroXXof) 

Here  MerovigU  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  pirate,  who  from  it  looks  out  for  passing  merchantmen. 

50.  Od.,  IX,  39.  On  the  whole  passage  see  B^ard.  op.  ci[.,  11,  p.  3,  who  has  a  Prankish 
parallel  for  almost  every  incident.     For  the  defenceless  const,  cf.  Polybius,  II,  5. 

51.  This  equal  division  of  the  spoil,  which  is  the  regular  practice  of  the  Uoinenc 
oorBair(cf.  Od.,  IX,  547  ;  XIV,  230)  is,  according  to  B^rard.  the  one  great  point  of  difference 
between  bim  and  bin  Frantush  follower.  The  Greek  then,  as  ever,  was  democratic,  and 
in  thia  respect  he  was  fallowed  by  the  British  pirates.  See  the  '  articles '  given  by  Chss. 
Johnson,  Oeneral  History  of  the  Pyralei,  pp.  230,  362. 

62.  The  second  of  Polybius'  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage  (III,  24,  55)  belongs 
to  this  stage  of  devetupmcnt  :  '  If  the  Carthaginians  take  any  city  in  Latium  which  is  not 
aubject  to  the  Romans,  let  them  keep  the  money  and  captives  but  restore  the  city.  If  any 
of  the  Carthaginians  capture  any  who  belong  to  a  State  allied  with  but  not  subject  to 
Rome,  let  them  not  bring  Mm  into  a  Roman  port.'  The  treaty  implies  that  Roman 
■objects  are  to  be  let  alone.     (Cf.  the  earlier  treaty.  III,  22,  jjU). 
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53.  Cf.  the  tteatroent  of  the  Phocaeans  by  the  people  o(  Caere  (Agylla)  in  Hdt,  1, 166, 
with  Strabo.  V,  p.  220.  vhere  it  ia  stated  that  Caere,  unlike  most  TyrrhemiiJi  town% 
refrained  from  piracy  in  spiti-  of  its  Mcellent  opportunitioa — doubtless  on  account  of  ita 
oloBo  cummoraial  rplationa  with  the  Qre^ka. 

54.  Cf.  the  one  recorded  expedition  of  the  Spartana  oreraeas  {Hdt.,  Ill,  47]>  when, 
aooording  to  tbeir  own  account,  the  piracies  of  Polycratee  became  onbearable. 

55.  I  oannot  here  enter  into  the  question  hoir  far  the  later  commercial  leagnei  in 
Qreece  hod  tbeii  origin  in  mutual  asaiatanoe  against  pirat«s,  and  the  police  o(  the  trade- 
SB.      Piratical  Communities  :    Pelasgiana  of  Lemnos  (Hdt.,  VI,  138),  IsliindciB.  OwiaiW, 

Phoeoioians  (Thoc.  I,  8),  LyoiaoB  (Heraol.  Pont.,  fr.  16),  Cretans  (Hdt,,  I.  2),  Dolopea  of 
ScjTOB  (Plutarch,  Cimin,  8),  the  Thracian  Chersonese  (Plutarch,  Faidtg,  19). 

After  the  fifth  century ;  Alopeoonnosoa  in  the  Thracian  Cberaoncse  (Demosth.,  XXIIZ, 
IQS),  Haloimeaaa  (Demoath.,  VII,  1),  lUrrians  (Polyh.,  II,  4,  etc. ;  Appian, /Uyr.,  7,8,9). 
In  succession,  Tyrrhenians,  CreUns,  Cihcians  (Strabo,  X,  p.  477). 

67.  The  two  BisociBtions  are  classed  together,  -1}  ^1  X<liir  elxilfix  4  (d  titrtflar. 
(Gaiua,  Digal.  47,  22). 

S8.  Cf.  Hesiod,  Erg.,  366,  Aut  iya0i),  'A^af  ii  rain}/,eai'(fTOHi  t^lf»— aonliow 
mixture  of  good  principles  and  worldly  wisdom. 

6fl.     Hdt.,  I.  186 ;   VI,  138  ;   Plutaroh,  Ciwm,  8, 

60.  Aeecbinea,  III,  1, 

61.  Plutareh,  GimoH,  8,  (Cff. 

62.  Id.,  Pericla.  17, 

63.  C.  I.  a.,  3044 ;   Hielu  and  Hill,  23. 

64.  Hdt.,  VI,  16, 


6S. 


Thno.,  m,  33. 

Isocrates,  Pantgyricua,  45. 

Aesch..  I,  191. 

Demostbenes.  XXXIII,  106; 

Id.,  LIU,  5. 

Id.,  UJ,  0. 

1,'  Strabo.  VIII,  \ 


3.  387-8.     On  the  developments  of  piracy  during 


the  period  of  the  Diadtxhi  see,  in  particular.  Tarn,  op.  ciL,  pp.  86-87 ;  Holm,  Hitt.  Ornce, 
voL  IV(E.T.),  p.  86. 

72.  Diod.  Sic,  XX,  110. 

73.  Ariavt,  6. 

74.  Diod.  Sic,  XX,  97. 

78,     Paua.,  I,  7,  3.     Cf.  Ditt.  SyU.,  220. 

76.  livy,  XXXVU,  11. 

77.  Polyaenua,  IV,  6,  18. 

78.  Ditt.  SyU.,  213 ;   Hicks,  167,  §3.     See  Tarn,  op.  cit,  p.  86,  □.  63. 

79.  Domy,  Hut.  Rrmt,  II,  7BB. 

80.  C.I.A.,  n,  804,  1.  32.  ;   Ditt.  SyH,  630  (335-4  B.C.). 

81.  Pseudo-Dem,,  LVIU,  63,  56. 

82.  Id..  VII,  org.  1  ;   VII,  14. 

S3.     Ditt  Sytt.,  163.     Cf.  Dinarehtui,  fr.  XII,  no.  46 ;   Hyperides,  LVI.  205. 
84.     Diod.  XVI,  5.     Cf.  the  fortifioation  of  the  peninsula  Scyllaenm  at  an  earher  date 
by  Anazilaa  of  Rhegium  against  the  Tyrrbeilians,  to  goard  the  Straits  against  pj 


the  captures  to  early  Rbodian  voyages  in  the  West. 
86.     Strabo,  X,  477. 
86.     /.  a.,  XI,  146,  L  73. 


I.  48,  would,  however,  assign 


87.     Str»bo,  V,  232. 


.,  XX,  81  ;  Strsbo,  XIV,  662  ;  see  &l>o  below,  note  87. 


90.  /.  O.,  Xn,  3,  129 ;   but  we  Ditt.  SyU..  921. 

91.  Ditt.  SylL,  190.  Ct  SyU.,  221,  simikr  action  by  PtoIemy'B  rrparTrtit  if 
'KAtiawir-nv. 

92.  Probabty  to  thi<  time  are  to  be  aaagaeA  tbe  itnal!  round  ur  Bqu&re  towen  (built 
of  HeUenio  masoniy,  oiiea  witb  ku  adjacent  courtTard)  vbiob  are  common  in  tbe  ialands. 
Tbej>  are  found  (or  tbe  moat  part  in  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the  iglanda.  at  some 
distance  from  the  towns,  and  wouid  serve  as  temporarj  refuge*  in  case  of  raids.  There 
>n  as  mtay  as  12  in  both  Siphnoa  and  Atnorgoe.  (See  B.S.A.,  XII,  1S6,  wbere  further 
refHenoM  are  given). 

93.  Ditt  SyU..  244. 

M.  lb.,  265.  Pompeins  latei  did  much  to  remedy  the  de^pnlation  of  certain 
i£stricts  bv  planting  aettlementa  of  reformed  piralea  after  their  reduction  (Strabo, 
HV,  ««5). 

9a.     Op.  eiL,  V,  90. 

96.  Cf.  Stnbo,  XIV,  688,  on  the  growth  of  piracy  in  tbe  levant.  Tbe  kings  of 
Cypras  and  of  EJgypt  were  largely  responsible,  owing  to  their  enmity  to  Syria.  Even 
the  Bhodians  were  willing  enough  to  let  piracy  flourish  in  tbe  Levant  so  long  as  only 
Syrian  commerce  was  affected. 

97.  Later  Rhodian  efforts  :  Rhodian  ships  employed  by  J.  Caesar  (Suetonius,  Caesar, 
4,  74},  and  serving  under  Pompeins  (Flonu,  III,  6). 

98.  Strabo,  XIV,  668. 

99.  The  Roman  attitude  in  imperial  times  with  regard  to  the  outer  seas  is  curiously 
par&llsl,  Strabo,  XI,  495.  The  native  rulera  ransom  osptives  from  the  piratea  o(  the 
Caucasian  coast,  and  sometimos  catch  the  pirates,  but  the  districts  under  the  Roman 
■offer  moat  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  offioiaU. 

100.  Cic,  FwT.,  4,  O.IO  i   Dio  C^ss.,  XXXVI,  20. 

101.  On  the  Utter  we  IMod.  Sic,  XXXVI,  3.  I^oomedee  of  Bithvoia,  when  asked 
lor  a  contingent,  replied  that  tbe  majority  of  the  Bitbynians  had  been  kidnapped  by  the 
laz-farmen  and  were  now  slaves. 

102.  Strabo,  XIV,  669.      l^ropt  taTar\iOeor,  4it\ii),   wirra  v^rpanu. 

103.  Corycus  was  a  harbour  near  Erythrae,  much  frequented  by  pirat«s,  who  would 
fraternise  with  vidting  merchants,  find  out  their  cargo  and  dcetination,  and  cut  their 
thRMts  on  the  high  seas  (Strabo,  XIV,  p.  644). 

104.  '  Sinus  Borens '  (Flonu,  IH.  1). 

106.  See  Fer^usoon,  HtUeniitic  AUitm,  p.  431.  Fetgnsson  aeoHbea  to  this  cause  the  sack 
of  Delos  in  69  B.O. 


107.  The  temiolM  was  a  long,  light  galley,  with  one  complete  tier  of  rowers,  and  one 
half  tiar,  leaTing  apace  for  fighten  ;  tbe  Tnuoparo,  a  small  undecked  brigantine  with  high 
row,  nust,  sails,  and  oars.     (See  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  nrv.). 

m  (n,  9  teqq.)  has  an  interesting  account  of  the  IllvHan  tactics :  against  the 
heavy  (Achaeaal  qninqueremes  they  yoke  four  light  boat«  abreast,  offering  on  exposed 
flank  to  the  enemy,  who  rams.  Tbe  pirates  then  board,  while  the  prow  of  the  qoiequetenie 
i«  eneambored  with  the  wreckage  of  the  damaged  boat,  which  a  kept  afloat  by  the  other 
three. 

108.  Dio  Cobs.,  XXXVI,  20  »eqq. ;   Appian,  BtU.  MUhr..  92,  ttgq. 

109.  Appion.  loe.  c<t. ;   Plutarch,  Pomp.,  26  ;   Strabo.  XIV.  p.  6«fi. 
Cicero,  Pro  Leg.  Man.,  11. 


111.  Apfuau,  op.  ciL,  61. 

112.  ».,  33;   •  V 


a  Plutarch,  LmoiUvji,  2. 


118.    Apstta,  op.  eU..  06. 

114.    Oo,  op.  ML,  18  i  Dlo  ChM.,  ZXZV^  90i 

116.    Appian,  op.  eit,  03. 


lis. 


■.S4. 


117.    Phitui^  ib. 
\\%.    M..  Jidfiw,  1. 

119.  Livy,  Ep^W. 

120.  Appion,  IBtr-,  IBi   Blonia,  IV,  12. 

121.  Appian,  B.O.,  IT,  OS,  Om^hi  ud  Uw 
Plutarch,  Antoniia. 
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REVIEWS 

[The  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive  Books  and  Periodicals  for  ri 
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H.  G.  Speaeing,  M.A.  The  Childhood  of  Art,  or  The  Ascent  of  Man, 
a  Sketch  of  the  Vicissitudes  of  his  upward  Struggle,  based  chiefly 
on  the  Relics  of  his  artistic  Work  in  prehistoric  Times.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putman's  Sons.      pp.  XXX  +  548,  16  plates  in  colour 

and  482  illustrationa. 

The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  comprelienaive  survey  of 
the  early  art  of  Europe  and  Weatem  Aaia.  Succeaaive  sections  are 
devoted  to  the  artistic  remains  of  palaeolithic  Europe  (perhaps  the  best 
section  of  the  book),  Egypt,  Cbaldaea,  Crete  and  classical  Greece,  the 
writer  being  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  interdependence  of  the  various 
phases  of  man's  artistic  activities.  The  book  is  profusely  and  beautifully 
illustrated,  the  subjects  being  well  chosen  in  accordance  with  the 
development  of  the  author's  theme.  The  collection  of  illustrations  by 
itself  makes  the  book  a  valuable  one  to  the  student  and  teacher. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  may  tind  the  book 
difficult  to  read.  Much  of  it  is  written  in  the  style  of  the  popular  lecture, 
and  certain  digressions,  not  out  of  place  in  a  lecture,  might  well  have  been 
omitted.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if,  as  might  happen,  persons  who 
would  otherwise  derive  much  profit  and  pleasure  from  a  perusal  of  the 
whole,  should  be  deterred  from  reading  to  the  end.  Apart  irom  this  there 
can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  the  work.  The  writer  has  a  wide  knowledge 
and  has  assimilated  and  set  forth  the  results  of  the  most  recent  explorations 
and  research,  up  to  the  time  of  issue,  while  his  treatment  is  distinguished 
throughout  by  a  love  of  his  subject. 

H.A.O. 


NOTICE 


Students  of  Mesopotamiau  archaeology  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
the  Assyriological  library  of  the  late  Canon  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  Litt.D.,  D.C, 
has  been  presented,  by  his  express  wish,  to  Queens'  College,  Cambridge, 
where  it  is  available  for  use  by  students.  The  library  comprises  a  mass 
of  MSS.,  notes,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  books,  which 
include  many  of  the  earher  works  on  the  subject,  now  out  of  print  and 
1  imobtainable. 
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EdiBbiiifli :  PrinUrt  bj-  T.  ■ 


THE   INFLUENCE   OF    EGYPT  ON   HEBREW 
LITERATURE 

bt  a.  b.  mace 


Mdch  has  been  written  in  recent  years  «boat  the  paraUeb  that  exist 
between  Old  Testament  and  Babylonian  records — snch  for  example  aa  are 
shown  by  the  atoriee  of  the  Creation  and  of  the  Flood,  and  by  the  respective 
Law  Codes  of  Hammurabi  and  of  Moees^and  many  and  acrimonious  are 
the  controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise.'  In  view  of  this  flood  of 
literature,  and  the  close  scrutiny  to  wbich  Old  Testament  writings  have 
been  subjected  for  evidence  on  which  to  base  the  theory  of  Babylonian 
influence,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  real  attention  has  been  directed 
towards  another  possible  source  of  influence,  and  the  question  whether 
Egypt  too  might  not  have  left  her  mark  on  Hebrew  literature  and  thought. 
Somewhat  sweeping  statements  have  been  made,  it  is  true,  with  regard 
to  the  supposed  Messianic  character  of  a  group  of  Egyptian  documents ; 
certain  resemblances  have  been  quoted,  notably  that  between  Ikhnaton'a 
Hymn  to  the  Sun  and  the  104th  Psalm ;  and  an  incident  in  the  story 
of  Joseph  has  been  cited  as  ha^-ing  been  borrowed  from  the  Tale  of  the 
Two  Brothers  :  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been  no  serious  attempt 
to  search  Old  Testament  literature— more  particularly  the  Didactic  Books 
^or  signs  of  Egyptian  influence.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  subject 
should  have  attracted  so  little  attention,  for,  as  we  believe,  the  litera- 
ture and  thought  of  Egypt  did  exercise  a  very  real  influence  on  that  of 
the  Hebrews,  an  influence  quite  as  marked  as  that  of  Babylonia,  and 
very  much  more  important  in  its  effects.  This  is  a  statement  that  will 
probably  be  challenged,  by  the  Egyptologist  no  less  than  by  the  Bible 
critic,  on  the  grounds  that  compositions  of  a  purely  literary  character 


1.  The  poiata  of  re«einbluioe  are  aertainly  much  too  i 
theory  that  seeniB  now  to  meet  with  fairly  general  acoept 
theae  particular  instances,  not  to  borrowing  or  direot  inflt 
traditioiiB  of  the  two  nations  were  derived  from  a 
Jastrow,  Htbrva  and  Babylonian  Traditioai,  p.  34], 


to  be  aooidental,  but  tlie 
is  that  thev  are  duo,  in 
,  but  to  the  laot  that  the 
<  (see,  for  etanpU, 


were  rare  in  Eg3rpt,  that  Egyptian  manusciipts  were  unlikely  ever  to 
have  reached  Palestine,  and  that  even  if  they  did,  they  were  totally 
lacking  in  the  qualities  that  would  make  them  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  another  people.  N^ow  how  far  are  these  claims  borne  out  by  the  facte  I 
That  in  comparison  with  fun.erary  texts  purely  literary  works  are  rare  ia 
true  enough,  but  a  similar  statement  might  be  made  with  regard  to  all 
other  claaaea  of  Egyptian  remains.  For  every  Egyptian  object  in  a 
museum  that  belongs  pfimarily  to  the  present  life  there  are  a  hundred  that 
were  made  espresaly  for  the  tomb,  and  this  is  due,  not  to  the  temperament 
of  the  Egyptian,  as  so  many  people  have  thought,*  but  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  itself.  The  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land  on  either  side  of 
the  river  was  much  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  on  cemetery  ground. 
Graves  were  placed  on  the  desert,  out  of  reach  of  any  possible  inundation 
level,  and  therefore  their  contents  have  been  preserved.  Town  sites,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  for  the  most  part  situated  ia  the  cultivated  area, 
and  have,  with  few  exceptions,  entirely  disappeared.  Nine-tenths  of  our 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  daily  life  we  owe  to  tomb  scenes  and  tomb 
deposits,  whereas  the  town  remains,  and  the  classes  of  objects  which  they 
alone  would  supply,  are  almost  entirely  lacking. 

It  is  then  by  no  means  safe  t-o  assume  that  the  Egyptians  paid  little 
attention  to  literary  composition  from  the  fact  that  so  few  examples  are 
found ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  assert  that,  because  certain  compositions  are  known 
to  have  been  freely  copied,  the  Egyptians  had  but  few  models  from  which 
to  select.  As  regards  the  compositions  themselves,  we  are  well  aware 
that  it  is  the  fashion,  with  many  Egyptologists,  to  deny  that  they  possess 
any  real  merit  as  literature  at  all,  '  Prosaic,' '  hackneyed,' '  uninspired,' 
'  a  barren  desert '  are  some  of  the  terms  that  they  use  in  speaking  of 
Egyptian  literature  ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  the  fault  lies,  in  part  at 
any  rate,  in  their  own  translations,  and  that  certain  of  the  epithets  in 
question  might  occasionally  with  some  show  of  justice  be  appHed  to 
their  rendering  of  the  texta  ?  The  philologist,  in  his  enthusiasm  over 
root  derivatives  and  nice  grammatical  points,  is  liable  at  times  to  con- 
centrate on  words  and  let  the  general  sense  go  by.     Then,  too,  manu- 


■ 

I 


1.     Writers  on  Ejo'pt,  from  Eorodotm  downwards,  have  been  muoh  too  reftd;  to 
envelop  the  Egyptian  io  an  atmosphere  oE  gloom  and  funereal  antioipation.     The  very 
faot  that  he  Eumighod  bis  lamb  so  lavishly  with  objects  at  daily  life  is  sufScienl  to  show 
what  a  strong  hold  life  had  an  hira,  and  how  bitterly  be  reseated  the  thought  of  •    ' 
possible  extinction.     In  his  own  words  be  '  loved  life '  and  '  hated  deaUi.' 


ecriptB  are  generally  mutilated ;  oar  icnoTvledge  of  tlie  language  is  still 
far  from  perfect ;  and  the  loss  of  a  word  or  two,  the  custranalation  of  a 
phrase,  the  failure  to  grasp  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  of  an  idiom — 

any  one  of  these  is  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  literary  quality  of  a 
passage,  even  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  annihilating  its  sense  altogether. 
Here,  for  example,  is  Shakespeare's  most  beautiful  sonnet,  as  it  might 
appear  translated  from  a  mutilated  text  by  a  future  archaeologist — 

(1)  Should  I  liken  tbee  to  a  day  in  summer,  (2)  thou  (who)  art  more 
beautiful  and  more  restrained  (?)  (than  other  men).  (3)  Violent 
winds  ""strip  ofi''  beloved  blossoms  in  (the  month  of)  May,^  (4)  and  in 
summer  the  "^sunshine^  has  too  short  a  time  for  dates  (?).^  (5)  Some- 
times exceeding  hot  glistens  the  eye  of  heaven,*  (6)  and  frequently 
the  golden  appearance  (?)  is  diminished,  (7)  and  every  beautiful 
thing  (?)  from  beauty  (?)  sometimes  turns  away.  (8)  By  chance  or 
(by)  nature  the  course  changes  (and  we  take  no  heed  ?).  (9)  Never- 
theless to  thee  summer  (is)  everlasting,  and  will  never  diminish, 
(10)  nor  wilt  thou  be  deprived  of  the  beauty  (?)  for  which  thou  art 
in  debt ;  *  (11)  nor  (in)  death  shalt  "^thou^  boast  (when)  thou  passest 
into  the  place  of  darkness.^  (12)  (the  place)  where  the  endless  pro- 
cession (?)  (of  the  dead)  becomes  greater  for  all  eternity  (?)  (13)  While 
men  are  able  to  breathe  (?),  or  to  sec  with  their  eyes,  (14)  while  they 
live  .  .  .  imparts  life.  .  .  . 

The  meaning  of  the  individual  words  is  but  slightly  altered,  yet  the 
general  sense  has  undergone  a  complete  change,  while  the  poetry  has 
disappeared  altogether.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
tedious  repetition  in  Egyptiau  writing,  and  a  forced  juggling  with  words 
that  is  painful  to  our  ears,  but  there  are  passages,  especially  in  the  com- 
positions of  the  Heracleopolitan  school,^  that  reach  a  very  high  level, 
and  are  fairly  entitled  to  be  classed  as  real  literature. 

That  the  Hebrews  had  at  least  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  from 
Egyptian  literature  there  can  surely  be  little  doubt.     It  was  as  a  result 


1.  It  iB  ourioul  that  leTeral  of  tha  works  that  rank  M  Egypt's  olasaioB  should  have 
boon  prodaoed  in  a  period  which  has  so  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  material  remains. 
In  art  as  well  as  in  lit«rature  thnas  littlo'known  Herocleopolitans  seem  to  have  been 
working  along  original  linen,  and  it  is  quite  potisible  that  if  they  hod  emerged  viotorioas 
from  their  long  struggle  witli  tha  Thebans  the  whole  oourae  of  Egyptian  art  might  have 
been  changed.  The  Middlu  Kingdom  maUirialista  who  suoceeded  them  uml«d  Egypt, 
and  made  it  prosperoiu,  but  stiBed  ita  artiatio  development  by  a  deliberate  ri 
archaism. 


of  their  residence  in  Kgypt  that  they  grew  from  a  family  of  wandering 
Arabs  to  become  a  nation.  After  their  settlement  in  Paleetine  there  was 
coastant,  and  frequently  close,  connection  between  the  two  countries. 
The  royal  houses  intermarried.  At  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  which  it 
must  be  remembered  marked  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature,  large 
Jewish  colonies  were  founded  in  Egypt,  even  as  far  south  as  Aeauan ; 
while  the  prophet  Jeremiah  himself  migrated  to  Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  ended  his  days  there.  That  eastern  peoples  borrowed  freely  from 
one  another  in  the  matter  of  literature  there  is  plenty  of  evidence.  There 
are  distinct  legacies  of  Egyptian  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights — and  even  in 
European  folk-tales — but  the  classic  example  is  of  course  the  Story  of 
Ahikar,  which  occurs  in  more  or  leas  complete  form  in  Aramaic,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Greek  and  Slavonic,  and  is  referred  to  by 
the  writer  of  Tobit,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  Strabo,  and  by  Diogenes 
Laertius.i  The  earliest  version  that  we  know  is  the  Aramaic  copy  ol 
500  B.C.  found  in  the  library  of  the  Jewish  colony  at  Elephantine.  The 
story  is  really  an  amalgam  of  two  compositions,  somewhat  loosely  strung 
together^the  Proverbs  of  Ahikar,  and  the  Exploits  of  Ahikar — in  the 
first  of  which  Ahikar  delivers  himself  of  a  series  of  moral  maxims  for 
the  guidance  of  his  adopted  son,  and  in  the  second,  as  envoy  from  one 
king  to  another,  he  solves  riddles  and  performs  a  number  of  feats  of 
magic.  These  were  themes  that  were  extremely  popular  in  oriental 
literature  generally,  but  it  is  significant  that  it  is  from  Egypt  that  the 
earliest  examples  come,  and  the  Elephantine  writer  of  500  B.C.  might  well 
have  drawn  from  Egyptian  models  for  this  companion  picture  to  the 
book  of  Tobit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  introduction  to  the  Proverbs  of 
Ahikar  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  in  form  to  that  of  the  best-known 
Egyptian  model  of  the  same  class — the  Proverbs  of  Ptahhotep : — 


I 
I 


Plahhotep 
The  governor  of  the  city  and  vizier 
Ptahhotep  says,  '  0  king,  my  lord, 
infirmity  comes  on,  old  age  advances, 
the  Umbs  weaken,  feebleness  is  re- 
newed, strength  perishes  because  of 
the    languor    of    the    heart.     The 


Story  of  Ahikar  (Syriac  Vemon) 
.  .  .  and  when  the  king  came  from 
the  place  to  wliich  he  had  gone,  he 
called  me  and  said  to  me,  '  0  Ahikar, 
the  wise  scribe  and  master  of  my 
thoughts,  when  thou  shalt  wax  old 
and  die,  who  is  there  to  come  after 


1.     The  literature  on  the  Hubje 
•nd  Lewii,   The  Story  of  Ahitar,   London, 


mouth  is  silent  and  speaks  not ;  the 
eyes  wax  small,  the  ears  are  dulled. 
The  languid  heart  sleeps  every  day. 
The  heart  foists,  it  remembers  not 
yesterday.  .  .  .  Let  thy  eervant  be 
commanded  to  furnish  a  successor. 
Let  my  son  stand  in  my  place,  and 
let  me  instruct  h'""  according  to  the 
word  of  those  who  have  beard  the 
manner  of  the  ancestors.  .  .  . 

Said  his  majesty  '  Instruct  him 
after  the  manner  of  old.  May  he  do 
marvels  among  the  children  of  the 
princes.  ..."  * 

{Follow  the  proverbs.) 


thee  and  to  serve  me  like  thyself  i ' 
And  I  answered  and  said  to  him,  '  0 
my  lord  the  king,  live  for  ever  1  I 
have  a  son  wise  like  myself,  and  book- 
learned  like  myself,  and  educated.' 
And  the  king  said  to  me,  '  Bring  Tiim 
and  let  me  sec  him.  If  be  b  able  to 
stand  before  me,  I  will  release  thee 
in  peace,  and  thou  shalt  spend  thy  old 
age  in  honour,  until  thou  shalt  end 
thy  days.'  Then  I  took  my  son 
Nadao,  and  set  him  before  the  king, 
and  when  my  lord  the  king  saw  him, 
he  said,  '  This  day  shall  be  a  blessed 
day  before  God,  so  that  like  as  Ahikar 
walked  before  my  father  Sarbadum, 
and  before  me  also,  he  shall  be 
rewarded  and  I  will  set  his  son  in  my 
gate  in  his  lifetime  and  he  shall 
depart  his  life  in  peace.  .  .  . 

Nor  did  I  cease  from  the  instruction 
of  my  son  until  I  had  filled  him  with 
instruction  as  with  bread  and  water. 
And  on  this  wise  was  I  discoursing 
to  him  :  * 

{Follow  the  proverbs.) 

The  parallel  is  almost  too  close  to  be  accidental,  especially  as  many  of 
the  proverbs  that  follow  bear  striking  resemblances,  e.g.,  out  of  a  number 
that  might  be  quoted— 


Ahilaw 

65.  My  son,  strive  not  with  a  man  in 
his  day,  and  stand  not  against  a 
river  in  its  flood. 

(Syriac  version.) 
51.  My  son,  prove  thy   friend  first 
witli  bread  and  wine,  then  may  he 
be  admitted  to  something  better. 
(Slavonic.) 


BreMted'a  truulfttion,  Dtvdopmtnt  tif  Religion  and  Thought  in  Antirnt  Kgypt, 
Rcndel  Harris,  and  Lewis,    Tht  Story  qf  Ahikar,  London,   1898, 


Plahhotep 
12, 6.  ■'Approach''  not  a  prince  i; 
time,  and  burden  not  the  heart  of 
a  man  already  occupied. 

14,  6.  If  thou  searchest  the  character 
of  a  friend  .  .  .  transact  the  mat- 
ter with  him  when  he  is  alone. 


Ptahholep  (continued). 

11,5-7.  Repeat  not  extravagant 
speech,  neither  liaten  thereto  ;  for 
it  is  the  utterance  of  a  body  heated 
hy  wrath.  When  such  speech  is 
repeated  to  thee,  hearken  not 
thereto,  look  to  the  ground. 

10, 8-12.  Love  thy  wife  in  husbandly 
embrace.  .  .  .  She  is  a  profitable 
field  for  her  lord. 

U,  12—15,  2.  Let  thy  faco  be  bright 
what  time  thou  Uveat.  That  which 
goeth  into  the  storehouse  must 
come  out  therefrom :  and  bread 
is  to  be  shared. 


Ahikar  (continued). 
6.  My  son,  let  thine  eyes  look  on 
the  ground,  and  thy  voice  be  soft. 

"  lavonic.) 


>6.  My  son,  love  thy  wife  with  all 
thy  heart,  for  she  is  the  mother  of 
thy  children.  (Slavonic.) 

}6.  My  son,  when  thou  hast  bidden  a 
friend  to  a  feast,  welcome  him  with 
a  cheerful  countenance,  that  he  too 
may  return  to  his  home  in  a  cheer- 
ful mood.  (Slavonic.) 


For  the  second  part  of  the  Ahikar  composition  there  is  no  obvious  source 
in  Egypt  that  is  definitely  earlier  than  500  B.C.,  though  in  the  Seqenenre 
tale  we  find  one  king  making  use  of  a  riddle  as  a  means  of  picking  a 
quarrel  with  another  Idng ;  but  in  the  second  of  the  Setna  tales  the 
Ethiopian  envoy  provides  a  fairly  close  parallel. 

This  digression  may  seem  to  have  led  us  rather  far  away  from  our 
immediate  subject,  but  its  object  is  to  show  that  the  Hebrews  could, 
if  they  so  desired,  have  had  ready  access  to  Egyptian  models.  That 
they  actually  made  use  of  these  models  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  prove,  but  we  believe  that  the  piirallel  passages  quoted  below  make 
out  a  strong  presumptive  case. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
from  Egypt  the  form  of  their  poetry.  This  is  a  statement  that  we  should 
hesitate  to  make,  even  in  its  present  non-committal  form,  were  it  not  for 
the  much  more  decided  evidence  of  literary  influence  that  we  have  on 
other  sides.  A  mental  comparison  between  the  glorious  poetry  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  somewhat  meagre  remains  that  have  been 
recovered  from  Egypt  makes  such  a  claim  seem  a  little  fantastic,  but 
let  us  look  at  the  facts.  What  are  the  main  characteristics  of  Hebrew 
poetry  ?  The  two  chief  elements  of  poetry  as  we  know  it,  rhyme  and 
metre,  do  not  occur.  It  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  rhythm,  but 
more  particularly  on  a  parallelism  of  words  or  thought  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  verse.  It  is  a  peculiar  form  of  poetry,  such  as  is  not 
likely  to  have  originated  in  two  countries  indepeodeotly,  yet  we  find  it 


fully  developed  in  Egypt  in  2000  B.C.,  and  distinct  traces  of  it  a  thousand 
yeais  before  that.  It  occuis,  though  in  less  marked  a  form,  in  Babylonian 
poetry,  and,  in  more  modem  timea,  in  the  poetry  of  several  of  the  Hamidic 
peoples,  but  its  use  in  Egypt  long  antedates  that  in  any  other  country, 

The  parallelism  of  members,  on  which  this  style  of  poetry  is  based, 
takes  several  forms.  We  give  examples  of  the  simpler  forms,  both  from 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian. 

1.  Synonymous  Parallelism,  in  which  the  second  part  of  the  verae 

carries  on  or  develops  the  thought  of  the  first  part. 

0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !     How  manifold  are  thy  works  ! 
In  wisdom  haat  thou  made  them  all.       They  are  hidden  from  before  ua. 

Faalm  104,  24.  Hymn  to  AUm. 

2.  Antithetic  Parallelimn,  in  which  the  second  part  of  the  verse  con- 

tains a  thought  directly  contrasting  with  that  of  the  first  part. 

In  the  lips  of  him  that  hath  diflcem-      The  wise  man  riseB  early  to  establish 

ment  wisdom  is  found  :  himself : 

But  a  rod  is  for  the  back  of  him  that      But  the  fool  is  scourged. 

is  void  of  understanding.  Plaliholep  17,  4. 

PToverbs  10,  13. 

3.  Synthetic  Parallelism,  in  which  the  original  idea  ia  developed  by 

accessory  ideas. 

1  have  been  young,  but  now  am  old  ; 
Yet  have  I    not  seen  the  rigliteoiis 

forsaken, 
Nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread. 

Psdm  37,  26. 


Death  is  before  me  to-day 
Like  the  odour  of  myrrh. 
Like  sitting  under  the  sail  on  a  windy 
day.  MUanthope. 


i.  Climactic  Parallelism  or  Ascending  Rhythm,  in  which  the  thought 
in  the  first  line  ia  incomplete,  while  the  second  line  repeats  words 
from  the  first  and  completes  the  thought. 


Give  unto  the  Lord,  0  ye  sons  of  the 

mighty. 
Give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. 
Psalm  29,  1. 


Ho  !  King  Neferkere  !     How  beauti- 
ful is  this, 

How    beautiful    is    this,    which    thy 
father  Osiris  has  done  for  thee ! 
Pyr.  TexU,  2022. 

There  are  of  course  other  features  that  enter  into  Hebrew  poetry, 
ich,  for  example,  as  the  division  of  the  poem  into  stanzas,  sometimes 


10 

with  recuiring  lefraina,  tlie  nse  of  antiphony,  and  of  such  devices  aa 
acroatdc  arrangements  and  pla^  upon  words.  Tlieee  can  all  be  paralleled 
readily  enongh  in  Egyptian  poetry,  but,  thougb  they  have  a  certain 
comnlative  value,  they  are  iodividually  hardly  distinctive  enough  to  be 
admitted  aa  evidence  of  borrowing.  The  use  of  recuning  retraina  for 
instaDce  is  common  in  Babylonian,  aa  indeed  in  most  other  examples  of 
[oimitive  poetry. 

So  much  for  the  form  of  the  poetry.  Now  let  as  turn  to  the  general 
cjiaracter  of  the  literature.  Omitting  the  purely  historical  books,  for 
which  we  have  no  counterpart  in  Egypt,  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament — 

(1)  Purely  lyrical  poetry,  such  aa  the  Psalms,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 

and  the  songs  scattered  through  the  earlier  books. 

(2)  The  Didactic  BookB--Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiaetes. 

(3)  The  Prophetic  Books. 

Lyrical  poe^  is  of  course  common  to  every  age  and  every  country, 
and  need  not  detain  us  here.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  a  few  parallels 
between  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and  Egyptian  Hymns  to  the  Sun  !  * 

PmIom 
IM,  20-23. 

Thou  makest  daricness  and  it  is 

night. 
Wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 

do  creep  forth. 
The  young  lions  roar  att«r  their 

prey, 
And  seek  their  meat  from  God. 
The  sun  ariaeth,  they  get  them  away 
And  lay  them  down  in  their  dens. 
Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work 
And  to  his  labour  until  the  evening. 


Bywm  to  llu  Bm'i  D%$k 

When  thou  setteet   in  tiie  western 

horizon  of  the  sky. 
The  earth  is  in  darkness  like  the  dead. 

Every  lion  cometh  forth  from  hifl  den. 
All  serpents,  they  sting. 

Blight  is  the  earth  when  thou  risest 

in  the  horizon. 
When  thou  shinest  as  Aton  by  day 
Thou  driveat  away  the  darkness. 

Their  limbs  bathed,  they  take  their 

clothing, 
Their  arms  uplifted  in  adoration  to 

thy  dawning. 
(Then)  in  all  the  world  they  do  their 

work. 

1.  The  translations  from  Egyptian  in  this  paper  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from 
Bressted's  Devtlopmmt  qf  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancirnl  l^gypt-  In  thia  stimulating 
book  the  author  notes  analogies  between  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  literature,  but  hesitates 
to  uaume  direct  influenoe. 


^^^^^1 

104,  20-26.                                                                ^^M 

The  barques  sail  up-stream  and  down- 

Yonder  is  the  sea,  great  and  wide,                           ^^^| 

atream  alike  : 

Wherein    are    things   creeping   in                          ^^^| 

Every  highway  is  open  because  thou 

^m 

dawnest. 

Both  small  and  great  beasts.                                    ^^^H 

The  fish  in  the  river  leap  up  before 

There  go  the  ships,                                               ^^^^| 

thee; 

There  is  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast                         ^^^^| 

Thy  rays  are  in  the  midat  o£  the  great 

formed    to    take    his   pastime                         ^^^^| 

green  eea. 

^^M 

^^H 

Creator  of  the  germ  in  woman, 

But  thou  art  he  that  took  me  out  of                         ^^^| 

Maker  of  seed  in  man, 

the                                                                 ^^H 

Giving  life  to  the  son  in  the  body  of 

Thou  didst  make  me  trust,  when  1                       ^^H 

hia  mother. 

was  upon  my  mother's  breasts.                         ^^^H 

Soothing  hira  that  he  may  not  weep, 

1  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb :                       ^^^H 

Nurse  (even)  in  the  womb. 

Thou  art  my  god  from  my  mother's                       ^^^H 

Giver  of  breath  to  animate  every  one 

belly.                                                   ^^^M 

that  he  maketh ! 

^^^^^^M 

When   he    cometh   forth   from   the 

Thou  openest  thine  hand,                              ^^^^^^^H 

body ...  on  the  day  of  hia  birth, 

And  satiafiest  the  desire  of  every                        ^^^^| 

Thou  openeat  his  mouth  in  speech. 

living  thing.                                                   ^^^H 

^^1 

^^1 

How  manifold  are  thy  works ! 

0  Lord  !     How  manifold  are  thy                       ^^H 

They  are  hidden  from  before  (us), 

works !                                                                  ^^^H 

0  Sole  God,  whose  powers  no  other 

Id  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  aU.                          ^^H 

posseseetb. 

The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches,                                ^^H 

104,  28-30.                                                                 ^H 

The  world  is  in  thy  hand, 

That  thou  giveat  unto  them  they                          ^^M 

Even  as  thou  hast  made  them. 

gather                                                             ^H 

When  thou  hast  risen  they  live, 

Thou  openeat  thine  hand,  they  are                           ^^^H 

When  thou  settest  they  die  ; 

satisfied  with  good.                                              ^^^H 

For  thou  art  length  of  life  of  thyself. 

Thou   hidest    thy   face,   they  are                        ^^| 

Men  live  through  thee. 

troubled  ; 

While  (their)  eyes  are  upon  thy  beauty 

Thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they 

Until  thou  settest. 

die, 

And  return  to  their  dust. 

Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they 

1 

are  created  ;                                                                       , 

1^^^^^^^^ 

And  thou  reneweat  the  face  of  the                          ^^H 

^ 

ground.                                                           ^^^| 

^^^^1 

ih&3l  Hymn  to  Amon 

Psalms                           ^^^M 

104,  U-IS.                                                 ^H 

Maker  of  herbs  for  the  cattle. 

He  cauBcth  the  grass  to  grow  fot   ^^^| 

And  the  tree  of  life  for  mankind. 

the  cattle,                                       ^H 

Who  maketh  the  sustenaoce  of  the 

And  herb  for  the  service  of  man :       ^^^| 

fish  (in)  the  stream. 

That  he  may  bring  forth  food  out    ^^H 

And  the  birds  that  ''traveiae''  the  sky. 

of  the  earth  ;                                   ^^M 

Who  giveth  breath  to  that  which  is 

And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the     ^^M 

in  the  egg. 

heart  of  man,                                   ^^M 

And  maketh  to  live  the  son  of  the 

And  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine,       ^^H 

worm, 

And    bread    which   strengtheneth     ^^H 

Who  maketh  that  on  which  the  gnata 

man's  heart.                                    ^^M 

live, 

The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap,     ^^M 

The  womifl  and  the  insects  likewise. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  he     ^^M 

^^^                          Who  supplieth  the  needs  of  the  mice 

hath  planted  ;                                 ^^M 

^^^^L                               in  their  holes, 

Where  the  birds  make  their  nests  :    ^^M 

^^^H                        Who  sustaineth  alive  the  ''birds''  in 

As  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are    ^^M 

^^^^^^^^^                     every  tree. 

her  house.                                    ^^M 

^^^^^^L 

The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the    ^^M 

^^^^^^^M 

^M 

^^^^^r 

And  the  rocks  for  the  conies.              ^H 

^^v 

148,  7-13.                                                ^H 

^^H                         Praise  to  thee  in  all  that  they  aay, 

Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth  ;         ^^M 

^^^H                         Jubilation  to  thee,  ''  for  thy  tarrying 

Ye  dragons  and  all  deeps.                    ^^H 

^^H 

Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapours,      ^^^| 

^^^^F                          Obeisance  to  thee,  who  didst  create 

Stormy  wind,  fulfilling  his  word.       ^^^| 

^" 

Mountains  and  all  hills  ;                       ^^H 

Hail  to  thee,  say  all  cattle ; 

Fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars.              ^^H 

Jubilation  to  thee,  eaya  every  country. 

Beasts  and  all  cattle  ;                         ^H 

To    the    height    of    heaven,    to    the 

Creeping  things  and  flying  fowl. 

breadth  of  earth. 

Kings  of  the  earth  and  all  people ; 

To  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Princes  and  all  judges  of  the  earth. 

Both  young  men  and  maidens  ;  old     ^^ 

men  and  children  ;                      ^^H 

Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the    ^^M 

Lord;                                          ^H 

For  his  name  alone  is  excellent ;        ^^M 

His  glory  is  above  the  earth  and    ^^M 

heaven.                                       ^^H 

of  the  Didactic  Books— belongs  to  ^^M 

that  cunous  class  of  literature,  bo  popular  later  among  the  Greek  philo-  ^^^| 

sophers,  in  which  the  sage  t-enipers 
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di^uises  his  tract,  to  render  them  more  palatable  to  the  popular  taste, 
by  caating  them  in  dramatic  form,  commonly  in  dialogue.  Id  recent 
years  Old  Testament  critics  have  been  revising  their  ideas  as  to  the  date 
at  which  this  group  of  books  was  written,  on  the  ground  that  both  in 
form  and  in  much  of  their  contents  they  show  distinct  signs  of  Greek 
influence.'  We  have,  however,  in  Middle  Kingdom  Egypt,  a  most  remark- 
able group  of  tractates,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  earlier  in  date, 
which  show  much  closer  analogies  than  are  to  be  found  in  Greek  writings. 
They  include  the  Proverbs  of  Ptahhotep,  the  Treatise  of  Kbekheper- 
resonbu,  the  Dialogue  of  a  Misanthrope  with  his  Soul,  the  Tale  of  the 
Eloquent  Feasant,  and  others.  We  may  also  include  in  this  group  the 
Song  of  the  Harper. 

In  these  Egyptian  documents  there  are  to  be  found,  quit«  apart  from 
the  character  of  the  documente  themselvea,  extraordinarily  close  parallels 
to  the  Old  Testament  writings ;  so  close  indeed  that  it  is  hard  to  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrews  deliberately  modelled  their  Wisdom 
Books  on  Egyptian  patterns  of  similar  works,  and  even  appropriated 
much  of  their  contents. 

The  most  remarkable  resemblance  perhaps  is  that  between  Proverbs 
and  Ptahhotep.  We  give  below  some  of  the  parallels.*  Both  tiact-ates 
are  cast  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  moral  maxims  delivered  by  a  father  to  a 
son,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  we  translate  the  '  sayings  of  the  good 
word '  of  Ptahhotep  into  '  Proverbs,'  the  opening  sentences  of  the  two 
books  are  almost  identical. 


1.  See  tot  example  the  reoent  CoTnmejitaiy  on  tht  Holy  BSitt,  edited  b;  the  Bev. 
J.  R,  Dummelow.  Here  the  later  date  ia  given  (or  Ecoleaia«t«B  on  the  ground  that  the 
book  'bears  distinct  traces  of  the  Grecit  culture  established  throughout  the  civilised 
world  after  the  break  up  of  the  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great.'     Such  traces,  e.g., 

(a)  the  writer's  advice  to  enjoy  the  present  life  [2",  3",  5",  9') 

(b)  his  oommentB  on  human  weakness  and  disorder  (6',  7',  S''",  9",  10'*) 

on  the  vanity  and  brevity  of  life  (f.p.  I'"") 

on  the  common  destiny  of  human  and  brute  creation  (3'*) 

(t)  his  references  to  roan's  inventive  oapacity  (7") 

id)  his  remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  (1'*). 

Now  with  the  exoeption  of  (c)  these,  as  the  quotations  in  this  paper  olewLy  show,  can 
all  be  traoed  directly  to  Egyptian  souroes,  dating  for  the  most  part  to  2000  B.C.,  or  oven 
earlier.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  traces  of  inSuence  given  above  as  evidence,  they  merely 
go  to  prove  that  the  Greek  philoHOphera'  debt  to  Egypt  was  greater  tlian  has  been 
■opposed. 

2.  Unfortunately  we  still  await  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  moat  diffioult  text. 
Some  of  ODc  qnotations  are  merely  the  rubrios  to  the  paragraplis. 


good  word  wkick  tk  pnn  .  .  .  At 


mthf  At  amt  of  ■ 

tbu  tkoB.  teke  vkst  (tmd)  W 


1. 1-X.  Tk  PiorcriM  of  Solomoo  At 
mm   «<   DBvid,    K^   of    bad: 


ittnttoeat  wrtb 
:  £figat^  wkst 


9,  T-13.  U  tl 
fnTH'*J>'p  in  ft  hooK  .  .  .  bewsn 
ol  sppraM^iag  the  mn^  .  .  .  s 
tboowitd  mui  an  andose  far  Ae 
CBiojnwat  id  m  brief  nciMBt  Eke 
mdieun.    Men ^ia only dtatk far 


T.  B-S7.  I^  M>t  tUna  keut  decfine 
to  Wt  vft^s :  go  Kit  aKLnj  in  her 
pstfes.  For  tke  iaik  cut  down 
naiT  wQBBded  :   tck  all  ka  riAin 


tke  wa  J  to  tke  gnn,  going  down 
to  tke  <k>Bb«n  of  deotk. 


1(K  8-12.  If  tkoaaitncnoBfBl.ntak- 
ltBh  thj  kovae.  Low  tkr  wife  is 
knsbaixllT'  ontmce,  GD  Wr  bodf, 
ckrtke  hex  back.  Tke  redpe  ibr 
kcr  Umbo  is  ointmcaL  Oadda 
ker  knrt  u  king  la  tktn  finaL 
8ke  «  •  proGtaUe  fidd  for  ker  krd. 

II,  1-4.  SatMr  tkon  wko  oattt  to 
tkee  witk  tkat  ^k^  tkou  kut 

11,  6-T.    Bepeat     aot    a     woid    of 

(keaaayl. 


S,  18-19.  Let  tk7  fawataia  be  bk»ed ; 
aad  njaee  ia  tke  wife  of  tk  j  jootk. 
As  a  k>TiBg  biad  aad  a  pleaaant  doe, 
let  ker  bicaMa  ntisfT  thee  at  all 
tiBes ;  aad  k'  tkoa  lariahed 
atwajrs  witk  ka  km. 

3^  17.  Witkki^  aot  good  frara  tkem 
to  wkoBt  it  is  dae,  wkco  it  is  in  tke 
pow^  of  tkine  kaad  to  do  iL 

1I,13l  He  tkatgoctkabovtaa  a  tale- 
beans  icTcaletk  geocts:    bat  k« 


15 


13,  4-9.  If  thou  art  gentle  in  a  matter 
that  occurs. ...  If  thou  becomest 
great  after  thou  wert  little,  and 
gettest  possessions  after  thou  wert 
formerly  poor  in  the  city  ...  be 
not  proud-hearted  because  of  thy 
wealth.  It  has  come  to  thee  as  a 
gift  of  the  god. 

14,  12.  Let  thy  face  be  bright  as  long 
as  thou  livest. 

15,  8 — 16,  2.  If  thou  hearkenest  to 
these  things  which  I  have  said  to 
thee,  all  thy  plans  will  progress. 
As  for  the  matter  of  the  righteous- 
ness thereof,  it  is  their  worth(?). 
The  memory  thereof  shall  [circu- 
late] in  the  mouths  of  men,  because 
of  the  beauty  of  their  utterances. 
Every  word  will  be  carried  on  and 
not  perish  in  this  land  forever.  .  .  . 
He  who  understands  discretion  is 
profitable  in  establishing  that 
through  which  he  succeeds  on 
earth.  A  wise  man  is  ''satisfied'* 
by  reason  of  that  which  he  knows. 
As  for  a  prince  of  good  qualities 
[they  are  in]  (?)  his  heart  and  his 
tongue.  His  lips  are  right  when 
he  speaks,  his  eyes  see,  and  his 
ears  together  hear  what  is  pro- 
fitable for  his  son.  Do  right 
(righteousness,  truth,  justice),  free 
from  lying. 

16, 3-12.  Profitable  is  hearkening 
for  a  son  that  hearkens.  How 
good  it  is  when  a  son  receives  that 
which  his  father  says.  He  shall 
reach  advanced  age  thereby.  A 
hearkener  is  one  whom  the  god 
loves.  Who  hearkens  not  is  one 
whom  the  god  hates.  It  is  the 
heart  which  makes  its  possessor  a 


16,  32-33.  He  that  is  slow  to  anger 
is  better  than  the  mighty  ;  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city.  The  lot  is  cast  into 
the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing 
thereof  is  of  the  Lord. 


15,  13.  A  merry  heart  maketh  a 
cheerful  countenance. 

8,  32-35.  Now  therefore,  my  sons, 
hearken  unto  me  ;  for  blessed  are 
they  that  keep  my  ways.  Hear 
instruction  and  be  wise,  and  refuse 
it  not.  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my 
gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my 
doors.  For  whoso  findeth  me 
findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain 
favour  of  the  Lord. 

8,  6-8.  Hear,  for  I  will  speak  excellent 
things  ;  and  the  opening  of  my  lips 
shall  be  right  things.  For  my 
mouth  shall  utter  tnith,  and 
wickedness  is  an  abomination  to 
my  lips.  All  the  words  of  my 
mouth  are  in  righteousness ;  there 
is  nothing  crooked  or  perverse  in 
them. 


3, 1-4.  My  son,  forget  not  my  teaching ; 
but  let  thine  heart  keep  my  com- 
mandments. For  length  of  days 
and  years  of  life,  and  peace  shall 
they  add  to  thee.  Let  not  mercy 
and  truth  forsake  thee :  bind 
them  about  thy  neck ;  write  them 
upon  the  table  of  thine  heart.  So 
shalt  thou  find  favour  and  good 


PUthhotep 

Beginning  of  the  sayinga  of  the 
good  word  which  the  prince  .  .  .  the 
vizier,  Ptahhotep  said,  as  instruction 
of  the  ignorant  to  knowledge,  accord- 
ing to  the  correctneas  of  the  good 
word.  .  .  . 
6,  11.  If  thou  art  a  man  of  those  who 

ait  by  the  seat  of  a  man  greater 

than  thou,   take  what  (food)  he 

givefl. 

9,  7-13.  If  thou  deairest  to  ejttabhflh 
friendship  in  a  house  .  .  .  beware 
of  approaching  the  women  ...  a 
thousand  men  are  undone  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  brief  moment  like 
a  dream.  Men  gain  only  death  for 
knowing  them. 

10,  8-12.  If  thou  art  suceeeaf  ul,  estab- 
liah  thy  house.  Ijove  thy  wife  in 
husbandly  embrace,  fill  her  body, 
clothe  her  back.  The  recipe  for 
her  limbs  is  ointment.  Gladden 
her  heart  as  long  aa  thou  live.st. 
She  is  a  profitable  field  for  her  lord. 

11,  1-4.  Satisfy  those  who  enter  to 
thee  with  that  which  thou  hast. 

11,  5-7.   Bepeat    not    a    word    of 

[hearsay]. 


11,8-11.  If  thou  art  an  able  man 
who  sits  in  the  council  of  his  lord, 
summon  thy  understanding  to 
excellent  thinga(?).     Be  silent. 

11,  12—12,  6,  If  thon  art  a  strong 
man,  establish  the  respect  of  thee 
by  wisdom  and  by  quietness  of 
speech. 


Proverbt 

1,1-2.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  the 

son    of    David,    King    of    Israel : 

To  know  wisdom  and  instruction  : 
to  discern  the  words  of  under- 
standing. .  .  . 

23,  1.  When  thou  sittest  to  eat  with 
a  ruler,  consider  diligently  what 
is  before  thee. 

7,  25-27.  Let  not  thine  heart  decline 
to  her  ways  ;  go  not  astray  in  her 
paths.  For  she  hath  cast  down 
many  wounded  :  yea  all  her  slain 
arc  a  mighty  host.  Her  house  ia 
the  way  to  the  grave,  going  down 
to  the  chambers  of  death. 

5.18-19.  Let  thy  fountain  be  blessed  ; 
and  rejoice  in  the  wife  of  thy  youth. 
As  a  loving  hind  and  a  jiteasant  doe, 
let  hei  breasts  satisfy  thee  at  all 
times ;  and  be  thou  ravished 
always  with  her  love. 

3,  27.  Withhold  not  good  from  them 
to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the 
power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it. 

11, 13.  He  that  goeth  about  as  a  tale- 
bearer revealeth  secrets :  but  he 
that  is  of  a  faithful  spirit  coucealeth 
the  matter. 

11,  12.  He  that  despiseth  his  neigh- 
bour ia  void  of  wisdom  :  but  a  man 
of  understanding  holdeth  his  peace. 

17,  27-28.  He  that  apareth  his  words 
hath  knowledge  :  and  he  that  is  of 
a  cool  spirit  is  a  man  of  under- 
standing. Even  a  fool,  when  he 
holdeth  hia  peace,  is  counted  wise ; 
when  he  shutteth  his  lips,  he  is 
esteemed  aa  prudent. 


13,  4-9.  If  thou  art  gentle  in  a.  matter 
that  occurs, ...  If  thou  becomest 
great  after  thou  wert  little,  and 
getteat  poBseBsions  after  thou  wert 
formerly  poor  in  the  city  ...  be 
not  proud-hearted  because  of  thy 
wealth.  It  has  come  to  thee  as  a 
gift  of  the  god. 

14,  12.  Let  thy  face  be  bright  as  long 
as  thou  livest. 

IB,  8—16,  2.  It  thou  hearkenest  to 
these  things  which  I  have  said  to 
thee,  all  thy  plana  will  progress. 
Ab  lor  the  matter  of  the  righteous- 
ness thereof,  it  ia  their  worth{?). 
The  memory  thereof  shall  [circu- 
late] in  the  mouths  of  men,  because 
of  the  beauty  of  their  utterances. 
Every  word  will  be  carried  on  and 
not  perish  in  this  land  forever.  .  .  . 
He  who  understands  discretion  is 
profitable  in  establishing  that 
through  which  he  succeeds  on 
earth.  A  wise  man  is  '^satisfied'' 
by  reason  of  that  which  he  knows. 
As  for  a  prince  of  good  qualities 
[they  are  in]  (?)  his  heart  and  his 
tongue.  His  lips  are  right  when 
he  speaks,  bis  eyes  see,  and  his 
ears  together  hear  what  is  pro- 
fitable for  his  son.  Do  right 
(righteousness,  truth,  justice),  free 
from  lying. 

16, 3-12.  Profitable  is  heaikenmg 
for  a  son  that  hearkens.  How 
good  it  is  when  a  son  receives  that 
which  his  father  says.  He  shall 
reach  advanced  age  thereby.  A 
hearkener  ia  one  whom  the  god 
loves.  Who  hearkens  not  ia  one 
whom  the  god  hates.  It  is  the 
heart  which  makes  ita  possessor  a 


16,  32-33.  He  that  is  slow  to  anger 
is  better  than  the  mighty  ;  and  he 

that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city.  The  lot  is  cast  into 
the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing 
thereof  is  of  the  Lord, 


15,  13.  A  merry  heart  maketh  a 
cheerful  countenance. 

8,  32-35.  Now  therefore,  my  sons, 
hearken  unto  me  ;  for  blessed  are 
they  that  keep  my  ways.  Hear 
instruction  and  be  wise,  and  refuse 
it  not.  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my 
gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my 
doors.  For  whoso  findeth  me 
findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain 
favour  of  the  Lord. 

8,  6-8.  Hear,  for  I  will  speak  excellent 
things  ;  and  the  opening  of  my  lipa 
shall  be  right  things.  For  my 
mouth  shall  utter  truth,  and 
wickedness  ia  an  abomination  to 
my  lips.  All  the  words  of  my 
mouth  are  in  righteousness  ;  there 
is  nothing  crooked  or  perverse  in 
them. 


3,1-4.  My8on,forget  not  my  teaching; 
but  let  thine  heart  keep  my  com- 
mandments. For  length  of  dttya 
and  years  of  life,  and  peace  shall 
they  add  to  thee.  Let  not  mercy 
and  truth  forsake  thee  r  bind 
them  about  thy  neck ;  write  them 
upon  the  table  of  thine  heart.  So 
ahalt  thou  find  favour  and  good 


PtahkoUf  (continued) 
liearkener  or  one  not  hearkening. 
The  lile,  proaperity  and  health  of  a 
man  is  his  heart.  The  hearkener 
is  one  who  hears  and  speaks.  He 
who  does  what  is  said  is  one  who 
loves  to  hearken.  How  good  it  is 
when  a  son  hearkens  to  his  father. 
How  happy  ia  he  to  whom  these 
things  ate  said :  His  memory  is 
in  the  mouth  of  the  hving  who  are 
on  earth,  and  those  who  shall  be. 

17,  4.  The  wise  man  rises  early  to 
establish  himself,  while  the  fool  is 
scourged. 

17,  4-9.  As  for  the  fool  who  hearkens 
not,  he  accomplishes  nothing.  He 
regards  wisdom  as  ignorance,  and 
what  is  prohtahle  as  diseased.  .  .  . 
His  life  is  like  death  thereby,  .  .  , 
he  dies,  hving  every  day.  Men 
pass  by  his  qualities,  because  of 
the  multitude  of  evils  upon  him 
every  day. 

17, 10 — 18, 12.  A  son  who  hearkens  is 
a  follower  of  Horns.  He  prospers 
after  he  hearkens.  He  reaches 
old  age,  he  attains  reverence.  He 
speaks  likewise  to  his  own  children, 
renewing  the  instruction  of  his 
father.  Every  man  who  instructs 
is  like  his  sire.  He  speaks  with  his 
children ;  then  they  speak  with 
their  children.  Attain  character 
.  .  .  make  righteousness  to  flourish 
and  thy  children  shall  live. 


Proverbs  (continued) 
repute  in  the  sight  of  God  And 


10,  13.  In  the  lips  of  him  that  bath 

discernment  wisdom  is  found  :  but 
a  rod  is  for  the  back  of  him  that 
is  void  of  understanding. 

1,  29-32.  For  that  they  hated  know- 
ledge, and  did  not  choose  the  fear 
of  the  Lord :  they  would  none  of 
my  counsel ;  they  despised  all 
my  reproof  ;  Therefore  shall  they 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way, 
and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices. 
For  the  backsliding  of  the  simple 
shall  slay  them,  and  the  prosperity 
of  fools  shall  destroy  them. 

4, 10-11.  Hear,  0  my  son,  and  receive 
my  sayings  ;  and  the  years  of  thy 
life  shall  be  many.  I  have  taught 
thee  in  the  way  of  wisdom  ;  I  have 
led  thee  in  paths  of  righteooanesa. 

4,3-6.  For  I  was  a  son  unto  my  father, 
tender  and  only  beloved  in  the 
sight  of  my  mother.  And  he 
taught  me  and  said  unto  me.  Let 
thine  heart  retain  my  words :  Keep 
my  commandments  and  live.  Get 
wisdom,  get  understanding ;  for- 
get it  not,  neither  decline  from  the 
words  of  my  mouth.  Forsake  her 
not,  and  she  shall  preserve  thee : 
love  her  and  she  shaJl  keep  tliee. 


^^^^^1 

We  have  also  in  Proverbs  a  very  close  parallel  from  the  Maxima                       ^^^| 

of  Ani. 

^H 

Maximtof  Ani2,  13-17. 

Proverbs                                                  ^^^H 

Guard  thee  from  the  woman  from 

6,  2i-Z3.  To    keep    thee    from    the                       ^^M 

abroad,  who  ia  not  known  in  lier 

evil  woman,  from  the  flattery  of  the                          ^^^| 

city ;  look  not  on  her,  .  .  .  know 

tongue  of  a  strange  woman.    Lust                       ^^^| 

her  not  in  the  fleah  ;  (for  she  is)  a 

not  after  her  beauty  in  thine  heart ;                       ^^^| 

flood  great  and  deep,  whose  whirl- 

neither let  her  take  thee  with  her                       ^^H 

ing  no  man  knows.*     The  woman 

eyehds ;  for  by  means  of  a  whorish                       ^^^| 

whose  husband  is  far  away,**   I 

woman  a  man  is  brought  to  a  piece                       ^^^| 

am  beautiful,  aaya  she  to  thee  every 

of  bread  ;    and  the  adulteress  will                          ^^^| 

day.     When  she  has  no  witnesses, 

hunt  for  the  precious  life.     Can  a                          ^^^H 

she  stands  and  ensnares  thee.    0 

man  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  hia                          ^^^H 

great  crime  worthy  of  death  when 

clothes  not  be  burned  ?     Can  one                          ^^^H 

one  hearkens,  even  when  it  be  not 

go    upon  hot  coala,  and   hia    feet                          ^^^H 

known  abroad,     (For)  a  man  takes 

not  be  burned  ?    So  he  that  goeth                        ^^^| 

up  every  sin  ''after''  this  one. 

in  to  Ms  neighbour's  wife ;    who-                          ^^^H 

soever  toucheth  her  shall  not  be                          ^^^H 

innocent.     Men  do  not  despise  a                       ^^^H 

thief,  if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul                          ^^^H 

when  he  is  hungry ;    but  if  he  be                          ^^^H 

found  he  shall  restore  sevenfold  ;                          ^^^| 

he  shall  give  all  the  substance  of                          ^^H 

his  house.     But  whoso  committeth                          ^^H 

adultery    with    a    woman    lacketh                          ^^M 

understanding  ;    he  that  doeth  it                       ^^H 

deatroyeth  his  own  soul.     A  wound                          ^^H 

and  dishonour  shall  he  get,  and                        ^^H 

his  reproach  shall  not   be  wiped                        ^^H 

away.                                                                     ^^1 

•  Whose  whirling  no  man  knows. 

6,  6.  Her  ways  are  moveable,  that                         ^^H 

thou  canst  not  know  them.                                    ^^^H 

•*  Whose  husband  is  far  away. 

7,  19.  For    the  goodraan   is   not   at 

home,  he  is  gone  a  long  journey. 

Again  compare  the  papyrus  of 

EhekhepcrreBonbu  with  Ecclesiastes.                        ^^^| 

Here  in  each  case  the  tractate  is  in 

he  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  man                        ^^H 

^^_       and  Ms  heait,  or,  more  strictly  perhaps,  a  monologue  addressed  by  a                        ^^| 

^^H     man  to  his  heart. 

■ 

Khekhepfrreso  nbu 

The  collection  of  words,  tlie 
galhering  of  sajin^,  the  pursuit  of 
utterances  with  search bg  of  heart, 
made  by  the  priest  of  HcliopoHs  .  .  . 
Khekheperresonbu,  called  Onkhu. 

He  says  :  '  Would  that  I  had  un* 
known  utterances,  sayings  that  are 
unfamiliar,  even  new  speech  that  has 
not  occurred  (before),  free  from 
repetitions,  not  the  utterance  of  what 
has  Hong''  passed,  which  the  ancestors 
spake.  I  squeeze  out  my  mind  for 
what  is  in  it,  in  dislodging  all  that  1 
say  ;  for  it  is  but  to  repeat  what  has 
been  said  when  what  has  (already) 
been  said  has  been  said.  There  is  no 
''support''  lor  the  speech  of  the 
snceetois  when  the  descendants  ^d 
it.  .  .  .' 

'  I  have  spoken  this  in  accordance 
with  what  I  have  seen,  beginning  with 
the  first  men  down  to  those  that  shall 
come  after.  'Would  that  I  might 
know  what  others  have  not  known, 
even  what  has  not  been  repeated, 
that  1  might  speak  them  and  that 
my  heart  might  answer  me  ;  that  I 
might  make  clear  to  it  (my  heart) 
concerning  my  ill,  that  I  might  throw 
off  the  burden  that  is  od  my 
back.  .  .  .' 

I  am  meditating  on  the  things  that 
have  happened,  the  events  that  have 
occurred  in  the  land.  Transfornaa- 
tiona  go  on,  it  is  not  like  last  year, 
one  year  is  more  burdensome  than 
the  next.  .  .  .  Bighteousness  is  cast 
out,  iniquity  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
council-hall.  The  plans  of  thp  gods 
ore  violated,  their  dispositions  are 
disregarded. 


The  words  of  the  Preacher,  the  aon 
of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem  : 

Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the 
Preacher.  ,  .  . 

One  generation  passeth  away,  and 
another  generation  cometh,  but  the 
earth  abideth  for  ever,  .  .  . 

All  things  are  full  of  labour :  man 
cannot  utter  it :  the  eye  ia  not 
satbfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear 
filled  with  hearing.  The  thing  that 
hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ; 
and  that  which  is  done  ia  that  which 
shall  be  done ;  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun.  Is  there  any- 
thing whereof  it  may  be  said,  See, 
this  in  new  7  It  hath  been  already 
of  old  time,  which  was  before  us. 
There  is  no  remembrance  of  former 
things ;  neither  shall  there  be  any 
remembrance  of  things  that  are  to 
come  with  those  that  shall  come  after. 

I,  the  Preacher,  was  King  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem  :  and  I  gave  my 
heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by 
wisdom  concerning  all  thbgs  that 
are  done  under  heaven :  this  sore 
travail  hath  God  given  to  the  sons 
of  man,  to  be  exercised  therewith. 


1  have  seen  all  the  works  that  are 
done  under  the  sun  ;  and  behold  all 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
That  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
straight :  and  that  which  is  wanting 
cannot  be  numbered.  .  .  . 

That  which  hath  been  is  now,  and 
that  which  is  to  be  hath  already  been  : 
and  God  requireth  that  which  is  post. 
And  moreover  I  saw  under  the  sun 
the  place  of  judgement,  that  wicked- 


i 


^^^^B 

neBs   was  there  ;    and  the  place  of                          ^^H 

righteousness,  that  iniquity  was  there.                          ^^^H 

He  said  to  his  heart :   '  Come  then, 

I  said  in  mine  heart,  '  Go  to  now,  I                        ^^H 

my  heart,  that  I  may  speak  to  thee. 

will  prove  thee.  .  .  .                                                ^^^| 

I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart ;  answer 

Then               my  heart.  .  .                          ^^^^^^H 

thou  me.  .  .  .' 

^^^^1 

We  get  in  Ecclesiastes  also  a  clear  echo  of  the  Song  of  the  Harper—                           ^^H 

So7ig  of  the  Harper 

Ecrleiiastfi                                                ^^H 

How  prosperous  is  this  good  prince  ! 

1,  4.  One  generation  goeth  and  an-                           ^^^| 

It  is  a  goodly  destiny,  that  the  hodiea 

other  generation  cometh  ;  and  the                          ^^^H 

ditniniBh. 

earth  abidcth  for  ever.                                           ^^^| 

Passing  away  while  others  remaiii, 

^^^1 

Since  the  time  of  the  ancestors, 

3,  20.  All  go   unto  one   place ;    all                       ^^^| 

The  gods  who  were  aforetime, 

are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to                       ^^^H 

Who  rest  in  their  pyramids. 

dust  again.                                                                   ^^^H 

Nobles   and   the   glorious   departed 

^^^1 

likewise. 

^^^^^^H 

Entombed  in  their  pyramids. 

^^^^^^H 

Those  who  built  their  { torn b)-tem pies, 

^^^^^^H 

Their  place  is  no  more. 

^^^^^^1 

Behold  what  is  done  therein.  .  .  . 

^^1 

None  Cometh  from  thence 

3,  22.  Wherefore  I  saw  that  there  is                          ^^| 

That  he  may  tell  (ua)  how  they  fare ; 

nothing  better,  than  that  a  man                          ^^H 

That  he  may  tell  (us)  of  their  fortunes. 

should  rejoice  in  his  works  ;    for                          ^^^| 

That  he  may  content  our  heart. 

that  is  his  portion  :    for  who  shall                          ^^H 

Until  we  (too)  depart 

bring  him  back  to  see  what  shall                           ^^^H 

To  the  place  whither  they  have  gone. 

be  after  him  ?                                                               ^H 

Encourage  thy  heart  to  forget  it, 

9,  7-9.  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread                         ^^ 

Making  it  pleasant  for  thee  to  follow 

with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with 

thy  desire, 

a    merr}-    heart ;     for   God    hath 

While  thou  livest. 

already  accepted  thy  works.    Let 

Put  myrrh  upon  thy  head. 

thy   garments    be    always    white ; 

And  garments  on  thee  of  fine  linen. 

and  let  not  thy  head   lack  oint- 

Imbued with  marvellous  luxuries, 

ment.    Live  joyfully  with  the  wife 

The  genuine  things  of  the  gods. 

whom  thou  lovest  all  the  days  of 

Thy  sister  who  dwells  in  thy  heart. 

the  life  of  thy  vanity  :    for  that  ia 

1^^^       She  Bits  at  thy  side. 

thy   portion   in  life,   and   in  thy                         ^^^ 

^^^L 

kbourwherein  thou  labourest  under                       ^^H 

M 

the  sun.                                                               ^^^H 

BecUaiattet  (oontinaed) 
9,  10.  Wh&taoerei  thy  liand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  tiiy  might; 
for  then  is  no  work,  noi  devioe, 
not  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the 
grave,  whitiier  thoa  goest. 


i,  16.  Aa  he  oune  forth  of  his 
mother's  womb,  naked  shall  he  go 
again  aa  he  oame,  and  shall  take 
nothing  for  his  labour,  which  he 
may  cany  away  in  his  hand. 


S<mg  ofiha  Barper  (oontinaed) 
Increase  yet  more  thy  delights, 
And  let  not  thy  heart  langoish. 
Follow  thy  desire  and  thy  good. 
Fashion  tiiine  aSaiis  on  earth 
After  the  mandates  of  thine  (own) 

heart. 
(Till)  tiiat  day  of  lamentation  cometh 

to  thee. 
When  the  silent-hearted  hears  not 

their  lamentation, 
Nor  he  tiiat  is  in  tilie  tomb  attends 

the  mourn  ing. 

Celebrate  the  glad  day. 
Be  not  weary  therein. 
Lo,  no  man  taketh  Mi  goods  with 

Tea,  none  letumeth  again  that  is 
gone  thither. 


In  Babylonian  literature  we  find  another  version  of  the  aame  song  in 
tlie  Epic  of  Oilgamesh — 

Sabitu  speaks  to  him,  to  Gilgamesh, 

'  0  Gilgamesh,  why  dost  thou  nm  in  all  directionB  1 

The  life  that  thou  seekest  thou  wilt  not  find. 

WhcD  the  gods  created  mankind, 

They  determined  death  for  mankind  ; 

Life  they  kept  in  their  hands. 

Thou,  0  Gilgamesh,  fill  thy  belly. 

Day  and  night  be  thou  merry. 

Daily  arrange  a  merrj'-making, 

Day  and  night  be  joyous  and  content ! 

Let  thy  garments  be  pure, 

Thy  head  be  washed,  wash  thyself  with  water. 

Regard  the  little  one  who  takes  hold  of  thy  hand. 

Enjoy  the  wife  (lying)  in  thy  bosom." ' 

Not  BO  striking,  but  still  clearly  marked,  is  the  paralleliam  betweeu 
Job  and  the  Dialogue  of  a  Misanthrope.  In  the  Misanthrope  we  get 
the  picture  of  a  man  once  prosperous  brought  to  ruin,  deserted  by  friends 


Jastrow.  Oifil')'ilion  of  Bahi^oaia  and  Atayria,  p.  402, 
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and  relatives,  and  stricken  with  disease.  His  name  has  become  '  a  stench 
in  the  nostrils  '  of  man.  In  this  plight  he  holds  an  argument  with  bis 
soul  as  to  whether  it  is  not  better  to  die  than  to  live.  The  conclusion  he 
comes  to  is  that  life  under  present  conditions  is  impossible,  that  death 
will  be  a  happy  release,  and  that  after  death  there  will  at  least  be  justice 
done,  and  that  the  innocent  will  not  suffer  with  the  guilty. 

In  Job  the  framework  is  the  same.  We  get  the  prosperous  man  ruined, 
deserted,  and  diseased.  He  has  become  '  a  byword  of  the  people.'  He 
then  has  an  argument  with  three  of  his  former  friends,  as  to  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  his  misfortunes.  He  longs  for  death,  and  looks  forward  to 
justification  after  death.  So  far  the  stories  are  very  similar,  though 
there  is  naturally  a  different  handling  owing  to  difference  in  date,  and  to 
the  wide  divergence  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Hebrew  point  of  view. 
In  Job,  however,  we  get  a  sequel.  God  intervenes  in  the  argument,  and 
finally  Job  is  restored  to  more  than  his  former  prosperity,  this  last  being 
a  thoroughly  tj^iical  Hebrew  piece  of  embroidery.' 

The  book  of  Job  provides  other  evidence  of  acquaintanceship  with 
Egypt  in  its  descriptive  pictures  of  such  objects  as  the  papjTus  plant, 
the  crocodile,  and  the  hippopotamus.  There  are,  moreover,  several 
instances  in  it  of  the  use  of  Egyptian  words  and  idioms.' 

There  remains  the  third  group  of  books — the  Prophetic.  Curiously 
enough,  though  the  analogies  between  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  literature 
are  less  clearly  defined  in  this  group  than  in  either  of  the  other  two,  it  is 
the  only  one  to  which  any  particular  attention  has  been  paid.  Indeed 
quite  a  lively  controversy  has  arisen,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  Admonitions 
of  Ipuwer.  Lange  '  first  discovered  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
papyrus,  and  claimed  a  Messianic  character  for  it.  Meyer  *  went  further 
and  made  the  bold  statement  that  the  main  source  of  all  prophecy  came 
out  of  Egypt.  Gardiner,  in  his  magnificent  edition  of  the  papyrus, 
criticises  Lange'a  conclusions,  and  states  *  '  that  there  is  no  certain  or 
even  likely  trace  of  prophecies  in  any  part  of  the  book,'  and  again  ' 


1.  Of.  bIho  Jastrow,  *A  Babylonian  Parallel  to  Story  of  Job'  {Jonrnal  o/ fiOlMuI 
LiltratuTe,  XXV,  pp.  135-91  ;  and  Civiiiaalion  of  Sahj/lonia  and  Auyria.  p.  474). 
Here  the  parallel  U  not  bo  olose,  and  tlie  Babylomftn  story  ia  almost  oertninly  uter  in 
date  than  the  Egyptian. 

2.  See  Herti.  O.L.Z.,  XVI,  p.  343. 

3.  ■  Prophezeiungen  einea  aegyptischen  Wetsen,'  in  Sitzimgiher.  der  Sgl.  PrtHl*. 
Aiad.,  1903,  001  S. 

4.  Die  Itratlilen  and  ihrt  Naehbarttiimme,  p.  454. 

0.     AdtnonUioiu  nf  an  Egjfptian  Sage,  p.  17.  6-     thid. ,  p.  IS. 
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that '  there  is  too  much  uncertainty  about  the  matter  for  it  to  be  made 
the  baais  of  any  far-reaching  concIusiooB  as  to  the  infiuence  of  Egyptian 
upon  Hebrew  literature.'  FiuaUy  Breasted,'  tliough  he  agrees  with 
Gaidiner  that  Lange  is  wrong  in  interpreting  a  certain  paasage  in  the 
papyrus  as  definitely  predicting  the  coming  of  a  Messianic  king,  admits 
the  poesibility  that  '  the  pamphlets  of  Ipuwer  and  the  men  of  his  class 
entered  Palestine  and  suggested  to  the  idealists  of  Israel  the  conception 
of  the  righteous  king  and  redeemer.'  The  passage  in  question  is  of  course 
the  well-known  one —  ' 

'  He  briiigeth(?)  coolness  upon  that  which  ia  hot.  It  is  said  :  he  is  the 
herdsman  of  mankind.  No  evil  IB  in  his  heart.  When  his  herds  are  few, 
he  pas-ses  the  day  to  gather  them  together,  their  hearts  being  on  fire(!). 
Would  that  be  had  perceived  their  nature  in  the  first  generation  (of  men)  : 
then  he  would  have  repressed  evils,  he  would  have  stretched  forth  (his)  arm 
against  it,  he  would  have  destroyed  their  seed  (?)  and  their  inheritance  .  .  . 
a  l)ghtcr(?)  goes  forth,  that  lie  V  may  destroy  the  wrongs  that  (1)  they  have 
brought  about.  There  is  no  pilot(?)  in  their  moment.  Where  is  he(?)  to-day  t 
Is  he  sleeping  i    Behold  his  might  is  not  seen.'  * 

Striking  though  the  passage  is,  it  ia  certainly  not  safe  to  assume  that 
Ipuwer  was  predicting  the  coming  of  a  righteous  king,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ideal  kingdom.  In  another  papyrus,  however,  more  recently 
published  by  Gardiner,'  there  is  a  passage  which  is  most  definitely 
predictive — 

'  There  is  a  king  shall  come  from  the  South,  whose  name  is  Ameny,  eon  of 
a  Nubian  woman,  a  child  of  Chen-khon.  He  shall  receive  the  White  Crown ; 
he  shall  assume  the  Red  Crown  ;  be  shall  unite  the  Two  Powerful  Ones ;  he 
shall  propitiate  Horus  and  Scth  with  what  they  love,  the  "  Sunounder  of 
fields  "  in  his  grasp,  the  oar  .  .  . 

The  people  of  his  time  shall  rejoice,  (this)  man  of  nohle  birth  shall  make  his 
name  for  ever  and  ever  ,  .  . 
and  Right  shall  come  into  its  place,  and  Iniquity  be  caat(?)  forth.' 

Here  the  prophet,  Neferrohu,  not  only  predict*  the  coming  of  the 
righteous  king,  but  actually  mentions  him  by  name.  Probably,  as 
Gardiner  points  out,  the  prophecy  was  composed  during  the  reign  of  the 
king  whose  coming  was  supposed  to  be  predicted,  and  we  thus  get  a  very 


Rdigim  and  THoughl  in  Ancimt  Egypt,  pp.  212- U. 

Gudiner's  tranaUlion  (11.  11—12,  6). 

Jottm.  Eg.  Arth.,  I,  p.  100  (P«pyn»B  Petereburg  1116  B 


close  parallel  to  the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah,  that  referring  to  Cyrus, 
vhich  most  critics  now  agree  was  written  during  the  exile. 

In  structure  there  is  the  very  closest  aualogy  between  the  Hebrew 
Prophetic  Books  and  the  writings  of  Ipuwer  and  Neferrohu.  In  both 
we  get  the  same  passionate  zeal  for  reform  finding  expression  in  alter- 
nating outbursts  against  the  existing  order  of  society  and  prophetic  visions 
of  an  ideal  state  to  come,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  one  was  influenced  by  the  other.  It  may  well  be  that  these  frag- 
mentary documents  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  2000  b.o.,  together 
with  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  have  perished,  were  the  means  of 
suggesting  to  the  Prophets  a  mode  of  expression  which  their  inspired 
genius  was  to  put  to  such  wonderful  use. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  Egyptian  in&uence  on  the  literature. 
We  believe  that  contact  with  Egypt  left  its  mark  on  the  religion  also. 
Help  for  the  poor,  justice  for  the  oppressed,  belief  in  righteousness  for  its 
own  sake,  personal  relationship  with  God— all  these  were  known  and 
practised  in  Egypt  before  they  were  thought  of  in  any  other  country. 
We  give  below  a  series  of  quotations  from  Egyptian  documents  which 
seem  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  later  Hebrew  reUgion ' — 

'  Who  hears  the  prayer  of  him  who  is  in  captivity. 
Who  ia  kindly  of  heart  when  one  calls  upon  him. 
Who  saves  the  timid  from  the  haughty, 
Who  separates  the  weak  from  the  strong.' 

'  Hymn  to  Amoo.'     Cairo  Papj/rua,  No.  17. 

'  Thou,  0  Amon,  art  the  lord  of  the  silent, 
Who  Cometh  at  the  cry  of  the  poor. 
When  I  cry  to  thee  in  my  affliction, 
Then  thou  comeet  and  savest  me. 

That  thou  mayeat  give  breath  to  him  who  is  bowed  down, 
And  mayeat  save  me  lying  in  bondage. 


I.  GuDn,  in  a  recent  Joum,  Eg.  Arch,  (III,  p.  SI),  quot«B  a  number  of  inecriptiom 
dI  thii  tj'pe,  and  Brgn«B  that  the;  are  peculiar  to  a,  period,  and  quite  foreign  t«  the 
Egyptian  charaot«r  aa  we  know  it  from  other  evidenoo.  It  ia  quit«  true  that  the 
'miserable  ainner'  mental  attitude  di>ea  not  ocour  elsewhere.  It  is  easentially  a 
Babylonian  aharaatsristiR,  aiul  the  Hebrew  penitential  psalms  are  certainly  largely  due 
to  a  legaoy  of  Babylonian  tradition.  But  mircly  the  atnking  part  about  the  Egyptian 
insoriptions  we  are  quoting  is  not  so  m\ioh  the  hiimblenesa  of  the  attitude  of  the  writer, 
aa  his  gennioe  love  for  God  and  belief  in  tua  justice.  This  is  a  feeling  that  is  quite 
foreign  b)  Babylonian  ideaa,  whereaa  in  Egypt  it  ia  aupported  by  paasagea  in  many 
other  wrilingB — oompare  e.g.  the  Hymns,  Ipuwer,  and  the  two  Fetenborg  papyri. 
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'  Nebre,  painter  of  Amon  in  the  necropolis  .  .  .  made  this  in  the  name  of 
his  lord,  Anion,  lord  of  Thebes,  who  conieth  at  the  cry  of  the  poor ;  making 
for  him  praises  in  bis  name,  because  of  the  greatness  of  his  might,  and  making 
for  him  prayers  before  him  and  before  the  whole  land,  on  behalf  of  the  painter 
Nakht-Amon,  when  he  lay  sick  unto  death,  being  in  the  pover  of  Amon, 
because  of  his  sin.  .  -  .  He  saith,  "  Though  the  servant  be  wont  to  commit  sin, 
yet  is  the  lord  wont  to  be  gracious.  The  lord  of  Thebes  spends  not  the  whole 
day  wroth.  If  he  be  wroth  for  the  space  of  a  moment  it  remainetb  not  .  .  . 
tumB  to  us  in  graoiousness.    Amon  turns  his  breath."  ' 

Berlin  SuUi,  No.  20,377. 

'  0  Amon,  thou  herdman  bringing  forth  the  herds  in  the  morning,  leading 
the  suSering  to  pasture ;  as  the  herdman  leads  the  herds  to  pasture,  so  doat 
thou,  0  Amon,  lead  the  suffering  to  food,  [or  Anion  is  a  herdman,  herding 
him  that  leans  upon  him.  .  .  .  O  Amon-Ke,  I  love  thee,  and  I  have  filled  my 
heart  with  thee.  .  .  .  Thou  wilt  rescue  me  out  of  the  mouth  of  men  in  the 
day  wh«n  they  speak  lies :  for  the  lord  of  truth,  he  liveth  in  truth.  .  .  .' 

B.  M.  Ostraam,  No.  5656a. 

Is  it  not  poBBible  then  that  the  original  Hebrew  God  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  implacable  and  unforgiving,  far  removed  from 
man,  and  Babylonian  in  origin,  should  have  changed  some  of  his  attributes 
through  connection  with  Egypt,  and  the  absorption  by  the  Hebrews  of 
the  Egyptian  code  of  ethics,  with  its  truer  conception  of  justice,  and 
more  kindly  and  more  tolerant  view  of  life.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  nations  were  derived  from  the  same  ethnic 
stock,  and  received  the  same  inberitance  of  tradition  ;  but  whereas  under 
the  Babylonians  these  traditions  remained  practically  unchanged,  in  the 
handsof  the  Hebrews  they  underwent  the  most  remarkable  transformation. 
The  spirit  of  this  transformation  is  shown  clearly  by  Jastrow,  in  his 
Hebrew  and  Babylonian  TradUiotis.    He  states  (p.  252) — 

'  Among  the  Hebrews  the  introduction  of  the  ethical  element  leads  to  tbe 
doctrine  of  individual  retribution  which  steadily  gathers  strength  through  the 
experiences  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  ia  further  reinforced  through  the 
speculation  of  leaders  imbued  with  the  ethical  monotheism  of  the  Prophets. 
It  reaches  its  culmination  in  Jewish  and  Christian  teachings  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  existence,  accompanied  by  such  concomitant  beliefs 
as  the  distinction  between  Paradise  and  Hell,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
the  final  day  of  judgement,  and,  as  the  flower  of  the  spiritual   faith,  the 

1.  One  of  the  moHt  Btrihing  ilifferencea  between  the  Babylonian  >nd  Egyptian  moral 
oodea  wbb  that  in  the  former  punUbment  for  arimo  varied  witb  the  eoaial  clou  of  tha 
oriminal  (Laws  of  Hammurabi},  whereas  in  Egypt  such  Booial  diatinatiuna  were  eipreuly 
prohibited  (loBtalUtiOQ  of  Vider,  Eloquent  Peasant,  Ipuwer,  Onve  Btelae,  eta. ). 


impreBBive  doctrine  of  the  imDiortality  of  the  soul  as  the  impeiishable  divine 
element  in  man.' 
Again  (p.  122)— 

'  The  wide  departure  from  Babylonian  traditions  is,  however,  particularly 
apparent  in  the  spirit  of  the  transformed  Hebrew  tradition  which  changes 
the  Creator  from  a  vanquisher  of  hostile  forces,  and  from  an  artificer  after 
the  fashion  of  a  human  workman,  into  a  spiritual  Power,  acting  by  his 
"  Word  "  alone.' 
And  again  (p.  128)— 

'  A  greater  contrast  between  the  statement  in  the  impressive  Hebrew 
narrative  of  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  as  agalnat  the 
Babylonian  view  of  man's  being  created  for  the  sake  of  the  gods,  to  provide 
temples  and  worshippers  for  them,  can  hardly  be  miagined.' 

A  study  of  the  literary  evidence  would  surely  seem  to  show  that  this 
transformation  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  contact  with  Egypt.  There 
are  many  other  quotations  from  Egyptian  writings  that  might  be  given 
io  support  of  this  conclusion.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  two  very 
striking  paseeges  from  one  of  the  most  recently  deciphered  documente ' — 
'  .  .  .  men,  for  they  are  the  flocks  of  God, 

And  for  their  pleasure  did  he  create  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

He  stayed  the  greed  of  the  waters  : 

He  created  the  air  to  give  life  to  their  nostrils. 

They  are  his  own  images  proceeding  from  his  flesh  : 

And  for  their  pleasure  he  arises  in  the  heavens. 

He  made  for  them  grass  and  cattle, 

Fowl  and  fish  wherewith  to  nourish  them. 

He  hath  slain  hia  enemies, 

And  hath  destroyed  his  own  children. 

When  they  made  rebellion  against  him. 

He  maketh  the  dawn  for  their  pleasure. 

And  traverseth  the  sky  that  he  may  see  them. 

He  hath  raised  for  them  a  shrine  to  protect  them  : 

When  they  weep  he  heareth  them. 

From  the  beginning  hath  he  made  rulers  for  them. 

That  they  might  sustain  and  protect  the  weak. 

Magic  hath  he  given  them,  wherewith  to  avert  the  evil. 

Dreams  also  by  day  and  by  night. 

How  hath  he  slain  the  froward  of  heart  ? 

£ven  as  a  man  for  his  brother's  sake  smiteth  his  own  son  ; 

For  God  knows  every  name.' 

1.  For  GardiDer'B  translatioDB,  on  which  thoM  renderings  are  bnsed,  lee  Joum.  Eg. 
Arch.,  1,  pp.  34  and  27. 


'  For  the  Asaeeaon  who  sit  in  judgement  ovei  the  wicked,  be  very  mm  tiwt 
they  will  not  be  lenient  in  that  day,  when  those  misenble  ones  aie  bion^t 
before  them,  and  they  fulGl  their  office.  Woe  onto  that  nun  who  i^iall  be 
■ccueed,  and  whoae  conscienoe  ahall  convict  him  of  nn.  Think  not  to  gain 
oUivion  br  leng;th  of  yean,  for  a  whole  lifetime  la  in  their  mght  bat  as  a  nnf^e 
hour.  When  a  man  reacbea  the  haven  of  deatii  it  ia  not  for  him  the  end. 
for  hia  deeda  moat  atill  be  bioaght  ap  againat  him.  Eternal  ia  die  eziateooe 
hereafter ;  a  fool  ia  he  who  diall  take  no  aocoont  of  it.  Bat  for  him  who 
ahall  atbUD  tiie  death  of  the  righteons,  he  shall  Uve  hereaft«r  as  a  God, 
stepjADg  forth  boldly  even  aa  one  of  the  I^ords  of  Bteniity.' 


A  SIDELIGHT  UPON  TACITUS 

By  W.  R.  HALLIDAY 

Thb  Younger  Fliny  was  a  humane  and  upright  gentleman  but  hardly  a 
Bportsman.  He  is  a  little  too  conscioualy  addicted  to  the  virtues  of  bcU- 
iniprovemeut  and  aelf-help ;  Lis  blood  flows  a  trifle  thinly.  His  con- 
tention that  race  meetings  exist  merely  to  supply  the  machinery  for 
betting  does  not  of  itaelf  condemn  him,  though  one  may  doubt  whether 
he  waa  capable  of  feeling  that  generous  excitement  to  be  obtained  from 
the  ajTectacie  of  a  contest  of  speed  and  skill  which  he  grudgingly  admits 
as  an  abstract  possibility  (is.  6).^  If  he  rightly  appreciates  silence  at  the 
covert  side  it  is  for  reasons  lamentably  wrong-headed  (iam  undique  silvae 
et  solitudo  ipsumque  illud  silentium  quod  venationi  datur  magna  cogita- 
tionis  incitamenta  sunt — i.  6),  and  the  man  who  is  proud  of  taking  his 
notebooks  out  hunting  (i.  6,  ix.  36)  had  better  stay  at  home.  No  one, 
however,  more  generously  than  Fliny  conceded  that  It  takes  all  sorts  to 
make  a  world.  Demus  igitur  alienis  oblectationibuB  veniam,  ut  nostris 
impetremus  (ix.  17).  There  are  indications  too,  that  he  was  not  in- 
sensitive to  the  delights  of  angling,  though  one  would  imagine  it  a  bottom 
fishing  of  the  most  somnolent  kind,  most  agreeable  when  pursued,  not  in 
a  boat,  but  from  his  bedroom  window  on  Lake  Como  (ix.  7). 

Tacitus,  whose  writings  are  of  a  more  generous  vintage  and  fuller  of 
body  than  the  thin  graccfidn esses  of  his  friend,  may  well  have  had  wider 
sympathies  as  a  man.  He  at  any  rate  was  not  above  attending  the  races 
(ix.  23),  and  it  seems  a  legitimate  inference  from  Letters  i.  6  and  ix,  10 
that  he  was  a  keen  hunter  of  the  boar.  For  these,  the  only  specific  refer- 
ences to  boar-hunting  known  to  me  in  the  Letters,  are  both  addressed  to 
the  historian.     The  first  suggests  that  Pliny's  deficiencies  as  a  sportsman 


With  Pliny's  aomnienta  upon  rooing  it  ia  interestiag  bo  compare  the  similar 
Dents  of  a  yet  greater  mnn  of  letters  who  had  no  natural  inclination  towards  field 
Bporta,  Edwani  Gibbon.  'I  auuld  not  reEu bo  attending  my  [alher  in  tLe<Bunimer  of 
1TS9  to  the  races  at  SCoohbridge,  Reading  and  Odiam,  where  he  had  entered  a  horse 
for  the  hunter's  plate  :  and  I  waa  not  displeased  witb  Ihe  tight  of  our  Olyinpjc  games, 
the  beauty  of  the  Bpot,  the  floetneBH  of  the  horaoB,  and  tho  goy  tumult  of  the  numerous 
speotators.'  Gibbon,  Menuiirt  of  My  Lyft  atid  Timtt,  AfiiKellaacoua  IVorie  (London 
18U),  p.  US. 


were  a  well-worn  tope  of  lullwy  wiUi  his  keener  friead.  lUdebis,  et 
licet  rideas.  "Egia  ills  qaem  nosti  apros  tiee  et  qnidem  pulcheriimoa  cepi. 
Ipse  ?  inqaig.  Ipse ;  non  tamen  ut  onmino  sb  inertia  mea  et  qoiete 
discederem.  The  second  is  surely  in  answer  to  a  letter  upon  some  sacfa 
excellent  tiieme  as  '  why  waste  all  yonx  time  upon  reading  and  writing 
when  you  are  in  the  ooontiy  and  con  get  some  hunting  as  well  1 '  Cupio 
ptaeoeptis  tda  patere ;  sed  apronun  tanta  penuria  est  at  AGnerrae  et 
Dionae,  qoas  ua  pariter  oolendas,  convenire  non  possit. 

Any  sidelight  npon  Tadtos  tiie  num  ia  to  be  weloomed,  and  I  do  not 
think  tiiat  the  implication  of  these  letters  has  been  noticed.  It  seems  to 
me  in  character  and  a  pleasant  trait  to  oontemplate  in  the  greater  of  the 
two  friends.  For  I  do  not  think  that  Todtos  ever  foUoved  the  bad  advice 
to  pnt  np  notebooks  with  his  flask  and  sandwiches  npon  a  hunting  momog, 
and  I  hope  that  he  was  too  good  a  sportunan  to  make  scarcity  of  game 
on  excuse  for  indifference  or,  like  Mamilianus  (ix.  16),  to  measure  the 
qoafity  of  his  sport  by  the  sise  of  the  bag. 


PROBLEMS  OF    MEGALITHIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE  IN   THE  WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 

By  E.  THTJRLOW  LEEDS 


WITH    PLATES    I    AND    n 

MBaALiTHio  tomb-construe tioD  in  the  western  Mediterranean  area 
presents  so  many  strongly  marked  local  differences  that  at  first  sight  it 
would  appear  an  impoasible  task  fo  eatabliah  any  constant  sequence  ol 
evolution  applicable  to  all  the  regions  composing  that  area.  Close 
examination,  however,  suggests  that,  while  no  two  regions  present  the 
same  sequence,  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  difluaion  of  iufluencea  from  one 
region  to  another  at  different  stages  of  that  evolution.  The  effect  of  this 
is  that  a  given  region  may  be  influenced  from  one  area  at  one  stage  and 
from  another  at  a  later,  and  that  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  two  con- 
tributory regions  may  also  influence  the  other  contributory  area.  The 
result  is  an  apparently  inextricable  tangle,  only  to  be  explained  by  the 
shifting  of  migratory  or,  more  probably,  commercial  intercommunication  ; 
for  it  has  still  to  be  proved  that  the  area  in  question  was  not  entirely 
occupied  by  settled  populations  during  the  period  which  covered  the 
rise  and  decline  of  megalithic  building.  Indeed,  if  there  is  one  theory 
less  calculated  than  another  to  explain  the  complex  phenomena  of  the 
megahths  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  it  is  that  of  racial  migration  on 
a  wide  scale,  and  abnost  equally  unsatisfactory  is  that  of  diffusion  of  the 
megalithic  idea  from  one  common  source,  radiating  in  various  directions, 
the  further  it  travels  from  that  source. 


(1)  The  Iberian  Peninsula. — In  a  recent  paper  published  in  Arckaeo- 
logia,  vol.  70,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  earliest  known  type 
of  megalithic  tomb  in  the  peninsula  is  a  polygonal  passage-dolmen,  often 
with  remains  of  a  tumulua  which  appears  to  have  had  merely  an  architec- 
tonic purpose.     Starting  from  this  polygonal  passage-dolmen  (as  Fl.  I,  a), 


abundant  in  central  Portugal,^  the  evolution  of  megalithio  architecture  . 

in  the  peninsula  follows  two  di&tinct  courses,  in  both  of  which,  however, 
the  teudency  to  complete  concealment  of  the  tomb  (a  well-nigh  constant 
feature  in  that  evolution  wherever  found)  can  be  observed. 

In  the  south  of  Portugal  and  southern  Spain  there  appears  a  large 
series  of  tombs,  either  excavated  in  the  slopes  of  hillocks  or  entirely 
concealed  by  tumuli.  Many  of  these  are  developed  directly  from  the 
polygonal  passage -do  I  men  and  a  gradual  transition  can  be  traced  from 
the  use  of  megahthic  slabs  throughout  to  the  substitution  of  small 
masonry,  first  in  the  corbelled  bee-hive  chambers  and  later  in  the  walla 
of  the  corridor  aa  well.  Examples  may  be  cited  from  Alcali  (PI.  I.bandc), 
from  the  vicinity  of  Sevilla,  Atitequera  and  Los  Millatcs  (PI.  I,  d).  Along- 
side of  these  there  occur  tomba  of  elongated  polygonal  form,  e.g.  at  Ante- 
quera  and  Los  Millares  (PI.  I,  f  and  g),  and  others  with  rectangular 
chambers  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  as  at  Antequera.  The  exact 
relation  in  point  of  time  of  theae  two  last  forms  to  the  bee-hive  corridor 
tombs  is  not  quite  easy  to  determine,  but  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  ' 
use  of  megaliths  was  retained  as  more  suited  to  the  constniction  of  such 
forms. 

A  feature  to  be  noticed  is  the  addition,  as  at  Los  Millares,  of  a  I 
curved  wall  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage  of  some  of  these  monuments  . 
(PI-  1,  e). 

Although  the  large  polygonal  paaaage-dolmen  is  not  unknown  iit 
northern  Portugal,  e.g.  the  dolmen  of  Barroao,  near  Viana  do  Castello, 
it  is  in  the  main  supplanted  by  the  '  manioaa,'  i.e.  tumuli  completely 
conceahng  a  small  polygonal  chamber  built  of  megahths,  sometimes  with 
a  rudimentary  portico,  representing  the  corridor  of  the  large  dolmens  of 
central  Portugal,  Theae '  mamflas  '  occur  with  great  frequency  in  northern 
Portugal  and  Galicia.  In  the  latter  region  the  chamber  takes  at  times 
a  rectangular  form,  which  aeems  to  be  connected  with  an  extensive 
aeriea  of  similarly  shaped  monuments  further  east  in  the  Basque  district 
and  in  Catalonia.  As  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  these  tomba  at  the  ' 
two  gates  of  the  Pyrenees  belong  to  the  chalcolithic  period,*  it  is  highly 


1.  Simpler  luoDumenta  of  boraohoe  form  and  with  no  ooiridar.  in  the  vioini^  at  1 
Pnvfft,  Alemtejo,  which  have  recently  been  publiehed  (Vern^lio  Correia,  Bl  Ntobtico  d*  1 
Fav(a,  Fig.  B3),  may  prove  to  be  a  Btill  earlier  itage.  T 

2.  See  Archatotogia,  TO,  and  P.  Bosob  Gimpera.  Xembi-ia  deli  Ireballi  lU  1916-1919 
il»vt$ligacion»  argneotAgigutf  dt  I'ltiftylHt  d'Euvdit  Catalam),  p.  11  If. 
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probable  that  the  mixture  of  types  in  Oa.licia,  beloDging  to  the  same 
period,  is  connected  with  the  exploitation  of  mineral  deposits  {probably 
tin)  ill  that  district. 

The  close  resemblance  of  these  northern  rectangular  monuments, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  an  allSe  couverte  type,  suggests  that  their 
diffusion  from  southern  France  is  connected  with  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  the  copper  industry  in  the  early  metal  age  in  Spain. 

(2)  Southern  France. — This  region  is  richer  in  megahthic  monuments 
than  any  other  area  of  similar  extent  in  western  Europe.  By  far  the 
greater  number  are  of  simple  rectangular  form  with  a  small  admixture 
of  aliees  couvertes.  Many  of  them  belong,  as  at  la  Halhade,  to  a  type 
suggestive  rather  of  a  multiple  cist  than  of  the  grand  allees  couvertea  of 
northern  France,  such  as  that  at  Eagneux. 

A  difficulty  arising  out  of  these  southern  French  tombs  is  that  for 
the  most  part  they  seem  to  be  connected  with  a  chalcolithic  culture ; 
80  much  so,  that  the  only  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  which  so 
weighty  an  authority  as  the  late  Professor  Emile  Cartailhac  could  offer 
the  writer  in  a  recent  conversation  was,  '  II  n'y  a  pas  de  n^lithique  dans 
le  sud  de  la  France.' '  It  is,  however,  hardly  credible  that  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  dolmens  in  southern  France  none  belong  to  a  pure  neolithic 
age.  The  occurrence  of  a  few  dolmens  of  polygonal  and  rounded  outline 
in  the  western  departments  suggests  the  posaibihty  of  sea-borne  influences 
emanating  from  Portugal,  and  it  may  be  that  the  somewhat  frequent 
oB^es  couvertes  in  the  same  departments,  mainly  associated  with  neohthic 
tomb  furniture,  are  an  adaptation  of  the  long  corridors  of  the  Portuguese 
monuments.  The  absence  of  early  megalithJc  tombs  in  north-western 
Spain  points  to  this  sea-route  as  the  original  one,  and  thus  the  neolithic 
character  of  the  grave-furniture  does  not  necessarily  indicate  backward- 
ness, but  will  bear  the  interpretation  of  an  early  date  for  the  monuments 
themselves. 

It  is  not  perhaps  without  significance  that  it  is  in  the  western  depart- 
ments, e.g.  Gironde  and  Vendue,  that  we  meet  with  one  of  the  early 
Bronze  Age  regions  of  France,  both  in  respect  of  burials  and  also  in  depots 
of  flat  celts  (D6chelette,  Manuel,  etc.,  II,,  i.  pp.  93  and  141).  From  the 
Spanish  copper-deposits  the  dolmen  builders  of  southern  France  doubtless 

1.     di*  lUteniBiit  was  of  ooDrM  only  kpplied  to  the  megalithio  monutnenta. 


derived  their  supplies  of  that  metal,  Since  the  main  depoalta  were 
situated  in  south-eaatern  Spain,  the  main  stream  of  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  was  diverted  in  the  later  days  of  megalithic  building, 
and  thus  there  appears  in  the  department  of  Lea  Bouches-du-EhSne 
a  series  of  subterranean  corridor  tomba,  with  lateral  chambers  and 
descending  adit  {PI.  I,  b),  closely  allied  to  the  numerous  tombs  of 
southern  Spain. 

(3)  Baharic  Isles. — The  peculiar  tombs  known  by  the  name  of  natu 
or  navelas,  built  of  corbelled  masonry  (PI.  I,  i),  though  without  exact 
parallel  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  possess  features  indicative  of  derivation 
from  that  quarter.  They  suggest  an  expresdion  of  the  Spanish  polygonal 
megalithic  tombs,  such  as  the  Cueva  da  Menga  and  the  hke,  in  terms  of 
masonry,  the  system  of  construction  rendering  the  pillars  of  the  Cueva 
da  Menga  unnecessary.  Perhaps  an  intermediate  stage  is  represented 
by  certain  megalithic  constructions,  sometimes  subterranean,  in  which 
pillars  are  employed  (PI.  I,  k).* 

This  interpretation  of  their  origin  seems  to  win  corroboration  in  the 
existence  of  rock-cut  tombs,  one  of  which  '  is  exactly  similar  in  plan  to 
the  Grotte  des  F^es  in  southern  France.'  *  The  other  tombs  like  it  were, 
as  already  mentioned,  certainly  prompted  by  communication  between 
France  and  Spain. 

The  addition  of  a  high  fa^e,  like  that  of  the  Sardinian  tonAe  di 
giganti,  represents  a  material  advance,  but  the  sUghtly  concave  line  of 
the  facade  recalls  that  of  some  Spanish  tombs  and  is  repeated  (see  infra) 
in  the  Sardinian  tombs.  Indeed  the  navetas  and  the  tombe  di  giganti  are 
manifestly  closely  related,  as  are  also  the  Balearic  talayoU  with  the 
Sardinian  nuraghi. 

(i)  Corsica. — Megalithic  building  is  represented  by  two  groups  of 
rectangular  dolmens,  one  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  south  of  the 
island.  We  can  hardly  look  elsewhere  than  to  southern  France  for  the 
origin  of  these  megaliths  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  discoveries  of  rehcs 
are  recorded  to  help  towards  an  estimate  of  their  relative  chronology. 
From  the  number  of  dolmois  known  (thirteen  in  all),  it  would  seem  that 
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the  practice  of  megalithic  building  had  but  a  short  life  in  the  island  and 
never  passed  beyond  the  initial  stages. 

(5)  Sardinia. — The  evolution  of  the  Sardinian  monuments  has  been 
carefully  traced  by  Dr.  Duncan  Mackenzie  in  a  series  of  papers.  As 
examples  of  early  types  may  be  cited  the  elliptical  dolmens  at  Tanca 
(PI.  1, 1),  near  Birori,  and  at  s'Angrone,  Abbasanta,  and  others  rectangular 
in  shape,  as  at  Doli  Fichinia,  near  Ali  dei  Sardi,  and  Canigheddu  s'Ena, 
near  Tanca  Regia,  Abbasanta.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  area  in  which 
the  simpler  types  occur  is  principally  highlands  situated  at  no  distance 
from  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  of  the  island.  Dr.  Mackenzie  thinks 
that  the  round  types  may  be  due  to  the  interaction  of  round-hut  building 
on  a  system  of  rectangular  grave- construction.  But,  judging  from  the 
locality  in  which  they  occur,  it  would  seem  imnecessary  to  seek  further 
for  an  explanation  of  the  dual  type  thtin  in  the  statement  of  M.  Fr^chac 
{referred  to  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  himself)  that,  '  lea  tumuli  des  Alpoa-Mari- 
timea  out  parfois  une  chambre  en  forme  de  ter  i,  cheval,  parfois  nifime  une 
chambre  ronde.' '  The  rectangular  form  is  not  wanting  in  this  same 
department  and  in  the  adjacent  department  of  Var. 

Thus,  as  in  Corsica,  the  initial  impulses  may  well  have  come  from 
southern  France,  but,  whereas  in  Corsica  the  practice  seems  to  have  died 
in  its  infancy,  in  Sardinia  it  was  destined  to  flourish  exceedingly.  The 
evolution  from  the  simple  types  through  such  monuments  as  those  of 
Sa  Janna  de  su  Lacca  or  Elcomis  near  Buddoai,  su  Coveccu  in  the  south- 
west of  the  island  (PI.  I,  m),  and  Predalanga,  near  Austis,  in  which  can 
be  observed  on  the  one  hand  the  development  of  the  apsidal  end  and  of 
the  outer  wall  of  masonry,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  lengthening  of  the 
cell,  to  the  fully  developed  Giant's  Tomb,  such  as  Muraguada  or  Sa 
Prigionas  with  the  lofty  facade  flanked  by  horn-like  walls  (c/.  PI.  I,  n), 
has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  that  it  is  super- 
fluous to  dwell  on  it  here.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  also  noted  the  close 
analogy  of  the  frontal  wall  to  that  of  some  tombs  of  southern  Spain, 
as  at  Los  Millares,  and  the  some  feature  in  the  Balearic  Islea  has  already 
been  cited. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Giants'  Tombs  and,  aa  shown  by  the  grave- 
furniture,  in  a  large  measure  contemporaneous  with  them,  there  occur 
subterranean  tombs,  such  as  those  of  Anghelu  Ruju. 

1.     mUmgu  iTarthMogit  et  d'hUloire,  XYIU,  p.  160. 


Types  like  Anghelu  Ruju  III.  (PI.  I,  o),  though  more  complicated, 
appear  to  have  beeu  inspired  from  the  same  soiiree,  namely  southern 
Spain,  aa  were  those  of  southern  France  and  the  Balearic  lalea.  They 
have  the  same  descending  Bteppcd  adit,  the  same  lateral  chamber  or 
chambers  to  the  corridor.  It  is  only  in  the  main  chamber  with  it«  numer- 
ous radiating  cells  that  a  difference  becomes  evident,  and  even  this  feature 
is  no  more  than  a  multiplication  of  the  accessory  cells  found  in  such 
tombs  as  Alcali  7  and  Los  MiUares  20. 

At  some  stage  in  the  history  of  these  rock-cut  tombs  influences  possibly 
from  Sicily  or  the  mainland  assert  themselves  in  the  substitution  of  a 
well-shaft  entrance  for  the  stepped  adit.  In  this  connection  tomb  XX 
at  .4nghelu  Ruju  is  of  great  interest  (PI.  I,  p),  since  we  have  two  tombs 
aide  by  side  with  the  chamber-wall  at  their  point  of  contact  cut  through. 
One  of  these  tombs  has  a.  stepped  adit,  the  other  a  well-shaft  entrance, 
this  latter  separated  from  the  passage  leading  to  the  chamber  by  a  slab 
with  curved  top,  which  in  Taramelli's  opinion  '  recalls  in  embryo  the 
form  of  the  stela  in  front  of  almost  all  the  tomhe  di  giganli  of  the  Bionze 
Age  of  Sardinia,' ' 

In  Sardinia  is  also  found  a  type  of  rock-cut  tomb  composed  usually 
of  a  curved  porch  with,  in  its  simplest  form,  a  circular  chamber  behind 
of  lomba  ajomo  type,  as  at  Busachi  (PI.  II,  a).'  Elliptical  and  rectangular 
chambers  also  occur,  sometimes  associated  together  in  the  same  tomb, 
e.g.  Busachi  (PI,  11,  b)  and  Ruinas,*  or  the  tomb  may  be  rectangular  ^ 
throughout,  as  at  Ruinaa.*  From  this  source  the  system  of  tomb-con- 
struction seems  to  have  spread  to  Sicily,  where  it  appears  first  in  the  full  | 
Bronze  Age  (PI.  II,  c).* 


(6)  Italy. — The  megalithic  tombs  are,  as  is  well  known,  confined  to  j 
quite  a  restricted  area  in  Apulia,  near  Lecce,  Bari  and  in  the  Terra   ■ 
d'Otranto.    They  are  either  of  all4e  couverte  form,  sometimes  divided 
into  cbts  by  transverse  slabs,  not  unhke  the  multiple  cista  of  southern 
France,  or  they  have  a  single  chamber.    Many  of  these  have  their  cover- 
stone  supported  by  pillars  of  stones,  which  must  be  r^arded  aa  the  I 


Mon.  Am.,  XIX,  p.  464. 

Id.,  XI,  p.  63,  Fig.  33. 

Id.,  XI,  p.  49,  Fig.  31  and  p.  53,  Fig.  47. 

Id.,  XI,  p.  54,  Fig.  34. 

Poet,  Tht  Stone  and  Brmat  Aga  in  Ilaty,  p.  454. 
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ultimate  degradation  of  megalithic  building.  The  date  of  this  dolmenic 
type  in  relation  to  tfie  allie  couverte  form  is  supplied  by  the  tact  that  in 
one  of  the  latter,  at  Bisceglic,  near  Bari,  were  found  about  twenty  skeletons 
(along  with  a  fragment  of  bronze  and  an  amber  bead),  while  the  Lecce 
dolmens  contained  but  a  single  burial. 

One  of  the  most  marked  phenomena  of  the  close  of  the  megalithic 
period  in  every  European  region  where  megaliths  occur  is  the  discard  of 
communal  in  favour  of  individual  burial,  and  the  date  of  many  dolmenio 
tombs  with  nothing  much  to  distinguish  them  from  simple  dolmens  of 
the  earliest  type  in  which  communal  burial  has  been  established  can  only 
be  proved  by  the  spade.  These  Lecce  monuments  fall  naturally  into 
sequence  as  half-way  from  the  allees  couverles  to  such  a  tomb  as  the 
lomba  a  fossa  at  Parco  dei  Monaci,  Matera,  from  which  a  flanged  celt,  a 
riveted  dagger-blade,  and  another  with  handle  complete,  all  of  bronze, 
are  recorded.' 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Italian  megahths  as  more  than  a  late 
oSshoot  in  the  megalithic  genealogical  tree  of  the  western  Mediterranean. 


(7)  MalUi.—^The  stupendous  nature  of  the  Maltese  monuments,  like 
Hal  Tarxien,  Hagiar  Kim  and  others,  aeema  at  first  sight  to  demand  their 
allocation  to  a  class  apart.  But  this  character  is  to  be  explained  by  tlie 
fact  that  we  have  no  longer  to  deal  with  tombs,  but  with  temples  or  even 
palaces.  Their  size  and  number  makes  either  of  these  explanations  of 
their  purpose  somewhat  difficult  of  acceptance  for  such  a  limited  area  as 
the  Maltese  islands.  But  after  making  allowance  for  their  size,  the  germs 
of  their  form  with  their  succession  of  rooms,  their  lateral  chambers, 
niches  and  the  like,  their  method  of  construction  with  megaliths  and 
corbelled  masonry,  and  the  practice  of  superimposing  small  masonry  on 
the  top  of  the  shorter  orthostats  to  bring  them  up  to  the  same  height  as 
the  taller  blocks,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  later  megaliths  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  In  Malta  there  is  perhaps  a  blend  of  features,  such  as  the 
elhptical  form  of  the  chambers,  borrowed  from  the  rock-cut  tombs  of 
Sicily  (PI.  II,  d). 

In  the  hypogea  like  that  of  Hal  Saflieni  we  are  confronted  with  yet 
a  further  manifestation  of  the  universal  tendency  to  go  to  ground  observ- 


able  thrrmghoiit  the  whole  of  the  megahtliic  culture  of  the  wpBtem  Medi- 
terraneau  in  ita  later  atagea,  and  their  sise  ia  only  what  might  be  expected 
of  a  people  that  raised  aucb  imperishable  monumeDts  above  ground  as 
those  mentioned  above. 

The  theory  of  the  distribution  of  megaUths  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
pages  may  be  illustrated  most  simply  by  me^ns  of  a  sketch-map  (Fl.  II). 
The  omission  of  all  consideration  of  Africa  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  dis- 
covery up  t<i  the  present  time  furnishes  any  warrant  for  regarding  the 
niegalithic  monuments  of  that  region  as  in  any  way  contemporaneous 
with  the  series  under  diacussion.  No  evidence  aeems  to  exist  for  a  date 
anterior  to  1000  B.C.  at  the  earliest.^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  other  considerations  which  seem  to 
ootroborate  the  surmise  that  in  the  diffusion  of  the  megalithic  idea  the 
Iberian  peninsula  played  a  prominent  part,  if  not  indeed  the  leading  part, 
with  southern  France  in  a  secondary  role.  The  two  regions,  inhabited 
by  peoples  very  closely  related,  possibly  identical,  may  have  been  inspired 
by  the  same  megahthic  idea  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  whole  conception  of  m^alithic  building  does  not  find  expres- 
sion in  all  races  at  some  period,  not  necessarily  the  same  in  all  cases,  of 
their  evolution.  That,  however,  there  was  some  diffusion  of  the  idea 
within  the  limits  of  the  western  Mediterranean  in  early  prehistoric 
£urope  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  this  connection  it  will  suffice  to  draw 
attention  to  one  or  two  leading  arguments  for  the  view  of  the  matter 
already  advanced. 

I.  Distribution  oj  Beaker  Potter>f. — It  has  now  been  established  beyond 
all  doubt  that  in  south-central  Spain,  particularly  in  the  Seville  region, 
as  evidenced  by  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  George  Bonsor  at  Achebuchal, 
Gandul  and  elsewhere,  what  ia  known  as  beaker  pottery  was  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities,  and  that,  while  the  particular  place  of  origin  of 
the  beaker  within  the  peninsula  may  be  a  little  doubtful,^  this  area  con- 
stituted as  it  were  one  of  the  principal /(>ci  of  the  beaker  in  Europe.  The 
widespread  distribution  of  the  beakers  from  this  region  to  other  parts  of 


1.  The  position  oE  the  AEriDau  moDumenU  h&fl  been  well  brought  out  in  &  recent 
paper  by  lio  Frobeoius  entitled  Da*  kUmnfrikanitcht  Orahbav  {PratkitlSrit<A€  Zeit- 
Mchrift,  Vni,  pp.  1  tr.,  partiouUrly  pp.  81-84), 

2.  On  this  point  see  Arehanologta,  70,  pp.  223,  226. 
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the  peninsula  is  confirmed  by  numerous  discoveries,  as  at  Talavera  de 
la  Reina  on  the  Tagus,  at  Falmella  near  its  mouth  and  in  the  later  Portu- 
guese dolmens.  The  extension  can  be  traced  northwards  to  the  vicinity 
of  Madrid,  to  the  provinces  of  Goria  and  GaUcia,  and  to  those  of  Navarra 
(in  rectangular  dolmens)  and  Gerona,  and  eastwards  by  finds  near  Granada 
and  in  a  megahthic  tomb  at  Los  Millarea.'  Passing  out  of  the  peninsula 
we  meet  with  beakers  at  la  Halliade,  a  late  multiple  cist  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Hautes-Pyrfenees,  and  in  the  megalithic  tomb  at  Castellet, 
Bouchea-du-Rh6ne.^  All  these  examples  are  in  their  zonal  decoration 
and  in  their  form  indubitably  of  Spanish  origin.  The  same  holds  good 
for  pottery  of  this  class  from  Mallorca,  a  fine  example  from  tomb  III 
at  Anghelu  Ruju,  Sardinia,  and  another  from  Viilafrati,  south  of  Palermo, 
Sicily. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  beakers  found  at  Ca  di  Marco  and 
Santa  Cristina,  North  Italy,  must  also  be  traced  back  to  a  Spanish  source, 
since  one  from  the  latter  site  at  any  rate  holds  true  to  the  Spanish  form, 
and  all  have  the  typical  zonal  decoration. 

The  very  infrequency  of  beakers  discovered  in  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean area  outside  the  Spanish  peninsula,  coupled  with  their  close 
relationship  to  the  Spanish  examples  and  their  discovery  at  a  succession 
of  points  along  well-defined  routes  of  communication,  routes  which 
doubtless  came  into  prominence  with  the  opening  up  of  the  copper 
industry  in  southern  Spain,  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  do  not  serve  as  finger-posts  along  the  copper  routes  of  the  western 
Mediterranean.  If  then  they  indicate  the  trend  of  trade  in  the  chal- 
colithic  and  early  bronze  periods,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
these  same  routes  brought  from  southern  Spain  the  more  complex  systems 
of  megalithic  building,  which  appear  in  the  islands  and  in  southern  France 
at  the  very  time  when  metal  was  coming  into  common  use.  For  it  has 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Sardinian  totnbe  di  gigarUi  and  subterranean 
tombs,  the  graves  at  Santa  Cristina,  and  the  tombs  in  the  department 


1,     See  A.  Sohulten.   Hilpama  (A.rchaealogical  appendix  bj  V.  Boaoh  Gimpera), 
pp.  163-4.     Tbe  term  dolmen  pottery  often  given  to  the  beakers  and  allied  wares  is 

Bomewhat  of  a  mianomer.  For,  oxoept  in  a  tew  isoliited  oaaes  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
it  does  not  occur  in  dolmens  until  Brittany  is  reached,  and  except  in  the  Seville  region, 
it  appears  aa  an  exotic  in  Hubterraneain  tombs.  In  reality,  as  Hubert  Sohmidt  has 
shown,  it  represents  a  culture  apart  from  meKalitbIc  architecture.  Even  njund  Seville 
its  oooitrrenoe  in  megalithie  tombs  is  tbe  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  latter  into  an 
area  where  beaker  pottery  was  essentially  at  home. 

a     Mal^iawt,  1877,  p.  16,  and  Ctmgr^a  areMologiqut  de  la  France,  1879,  PI.  in. 
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of  Lee  Bouchee-du-Rhone  *  all  belong  to  a  fully  developed  Copper  Ago  and 
in  some  cases  in  Sardinia  to  the  Bronze  Age  itseU. 

Only  in  Sicily  ia  the  beaker  apparently  associated  with  a  neolithic 
culture.  It  seems,  however,  to  bo  acknowledged  that  Sicily  lagged  behind, 
as  compared  with  the  mainland  of  Italy,  in  taking  up  the  use  of  the  newly 
discovered  metal,'  and  it  is  certain  that  Malta  did  the  same.  Possibly 
it  represented  a  conservatism  among  its  more  progressive  neighbouia, 
thus  explaining  a  highly  developed  ceramic  which  there,  as  in  backward 
Thessaly,  attained  a  higher  level  in  the  neolithic  than  in  the  subsequent 
period.  Sit  Arthur  Evans  has  recently  compared  one  of  the  most  striking 
designs  at  Hal  Tarxien  with  a  pattern  of  the  Middle  Minoan  2  period,' 
that  is  to  say  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  copper  into  Crete. 
If  the  Maltese  design  was  inspired  from  the  Aegean,  it  only  proves  how 
strong  the  conservatism  of  the  Maltese  islands  must  have  been. 


II.  One  point  that  becomes  clear  from  an  intensive  study  of  the 
archaeological  material  is  that  not  until  the  metal  industry  in  south-west 
Europe  was  in  full  swing  is  there  substantive  proof  of  any  intercourse 
between  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Iberian  peninsula.  The 
apparent  traces  in  Spain  of  such  intercourse  have  been  used  in  a  manner 
which  can  only  be  described  as  loose  in  the  ertreme. 

The  ivory  (African  perhaps,  but  not  necessarily  Egyptian)  of  Los 
Millares,  the  turquoise  (callaTs  or  ribeirite)  and  amethyst,  both  possible 
products  of  the  peninsula,  not  requiring  an  eastern  origin,  prove  nothing ; 
the  segmented  glaze  beads  of  El  Argar  were  found  with  a  long  bronze 
sword,  proof  in  itself  of  an  advanced  bronze  age,  and  suggest  nothing 
earlier  than  1500  B.C.  The  beaked  jugs  of  Sardinia  and  the  marble 
figurine,*  which  have  been  compared  with  Aegean  examples,  come,  the 
former  from  the  nuraght,  the  latter  from  a  rock-cut  tomb  with  stepped 
adit  and  rectangular  chamber  with  supporting  pillars  and  lateral  cells, 
both  of  which,  it  ia  admitted  by  Italian  archaeologists,  are  contempor- 
aneous with  the  tombe  di  gigarUi,  themselves  in  a  large  measure  assigned 
to  a  period  when  metal  was  in  full  use. 


).     At  Caetnltet  gold,  at  Bounita  bronze  wai  found.     iMatiriavx,  1S77.  PI.  XIV, 
2  and  3,  and  1876,  Fig.  203.) 

2.  Feet,  op.  eit.,  p.  214. 

3.  The  Paiaet  of  Afinoi,  I,  pp.  262  and  263,  Fijia.  194,  k  and  1S5. 

4.  Mm.  Aia.,  XI,  PI.  X?I1I,  16  and  IS  ;  XIX,  p.  4T9,  Fig.  5i. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  scales  can  be  placed,  apart  from  the  copper 
and  the  beakers,  silver  beads  and  a  jar-burial,  from  SardinJan  tock-cut 
tombs,  both  of  which  appear  in  Spain  in  the  fully  developed  El  Argar 
culture  long  after  the  megaliths  had  passed  into  oblivion.  The  jar- 
burial  belongs  to  the  innermost  chamber  of  the  half  of  Aoghelu 
Ruju  XX  bis  with  a  well-shaft  entrance,  and  from  tomb  III  and 
others  (Mon.  ArU.  XIX.,  p.  494)  came  pottery  with  a  distinctive  decora- 
tion of  concentric  semi-circles  which  in  the  department  of  Gard  (one  of 
the  richest  dolmenic  regions  of  France)  is  found  not  in  the  dolmens  but 
in  eariy  Bronze  Age  grottoes. 

Only  in  the  full  bloom  of  the  metal  age  did  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  and  western  Mediterranean  come  into  real  contact  with  one 
another.  Previously  intercourse  stopped  at  the  margin  of  the  western 
basin,  as  represented  by  Sicily  and  Malta.  Without  more  satisfactory 
proof  of  earlier  intercommunication  than  is  at  present  forthcoming,  the 
origin  of  the  megaUthic  architecture  found  around  the  European  shores 
of  the  western  Mediterranean  must  be  sought  in  that  area  and  in  that 
area  alone. 

This  conception  of  powerful  influences  emanating  from  the  west  by 
the  routes  indicated  above  seems  to  have  made  an  impression  in  one  way 
or  another  on  most  archaeologists  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
pre-history  of  the  western  Mediterranean  eastward  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula. Most  markedly  does  this  come  out  in  papers  treating  of  Sardinia. 
In  his  account  of  the  tombs  at  Anghelu  Ruju  Taramelh  draws  attention 
to  the  indications  of  close  relations  with  France  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
Spain  on  the  other.  He  notes  the  absence  of  hnks  with  Sicily,  f.g.  painted 
pottery,  and  he  adds, '  For  the  rest,  the  position  of  Sardinia,  with  its  road- 
steads and  its  natural  harbours  open  to  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, seems  to  indicate  it  as  a  passage-bridge  between  the  regions  to 
the  east  and  the  western  peninsula  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  position  which, 
some  centuries  later  and  for  no  brief  period,  determined  its  economic  and 
political  condition  in  a  similar  maimer.'  ^ 

Others  such  as  Peet  seem  to  be  haunted  by  similar  questionings,  since 
he  quotes  Mayr  as  showing  Malta  '  to  belong  to  a  cultural  region  which 
included  Spain,  North  Africa,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Isles  ...  in  fact,  the 
whole  western  Mediterranean.'  ■ 


But  iu  alt  casee  one  can  detect  some  trace  of  tbe  latent  orieutal  attrac- 
tion, an  attitude  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  largely  to  a  want  of  full 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Spanish  material.  Even  atchaeo- 
logista  in  Spain  have  had  their  vision  dimmed  in  the  past  by  the  mirage 
oriental,  but  a  tendency  to  struggle  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  old 
tradition  is  beginning  to  assert  itself,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  that  it  is  as  true  of  prehistoric  Spain  (when  not  under  the  thrall 
of  armed  invaders)  as  of  later  Spain  that  she '  is  not  an  European  country 
and  never  has  been.'  *  She  gave  freely  of  her  products  and  it  was  her 
products  which  finally  attracted  other  peoples  to  her  shores. 

I.      The  mntUtnth  OtMvry  <xnd  AJtir,  1021,  p.  620. 
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ASIA  MINOR,  SYRIA  AND  THE  AEGEAN 

By  C.  LEONARD  WOOLLEY 

WITH   PLATE    III 

In  the  foHowmg  paper  I  venture  upon  generalisations  which  may  appear 
unduly  raah.  It  is  true  that  the  archaeological  evidence  which  I  adduce 
is  by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  so  little  excavation  has  been 
done  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  that  there  is  little  material  as  yet  to  draw 
on,  and  I  have  not  availed  myself  even  of  all  that  might  be  used.  In  the 
course  of  my  own  work  I  have  grown  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
importance  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  of  a  factor  which  was  neither 
Egypt  nor  the  Aegean,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  and,  perhaps 
by  a  process  of  elimination,  I  have  learnt  to  look  to  Asia  Minor  for  the 
solution  of  a  great  deal  that  is  hard  to  understand  in  the  development  of 
near  Eastern  art.  There  is  nothing  very  original  in  this,  except  that  I 
have  perhaps  gone  rather  further  than  previous  writers ;  but  anthro- 
pologists have,  on  diSerent  grounds,  arrived  at  very  much  the  same  views, 
with  which  new  archaeological  evidence  agrees,  though  it  cannot  yet  be 
said  to  prove  them.  Some  of  this  new  evidence,  derived  from  the  British 
Museum's  expedition  to  Carchemish,  is  stUI  unpubUshed,  and  I  can  do  no 
more  than  refer  to  it  by  anticipation  ;  some  is  quoted  fully  ;  a  good  deal 
more  is  probably  to  be  found  in  museums  and  in  publications  which  a 
field  worker  has  small  leisure  to  study. 

The  earliest  pottery  known  to  ua  o£  Central  and  South  Syria  falls 
naturally  into  two  classes  according  as  it  is  plain  or  painted. 

The  unpainted  wares  need  cause  us  little  difficulty,  for  they  obviously 
belong  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  cycle  common  to  prehistoric  Egypt, 
to  Cyprus,  and  to  Crete.  On  all  the  early  Palestinian  sites  hitherto 
excavated,  and  in  the  aeneolithic  (?)  strata  of  Jcbeil  (Byblos),  the  only 
Phoenician  site  from  which  early  material  is  as  yet  forthcoming,  a  rather 
coarse  black  or  grey  ware,  often  burnished,  often  decorated  with  combed 
or  incised  patterns,  is  associated  with  ledge  handles  degenerating  into 
waved  ribbon  handles  and  into  cord  ornament  in  relief,  which  bring  it  at 
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once  into  relation  with  the  familiar  Egyptian  typea.     Jebeil  also  produces 
a  burniabed  brown  or  black  pottery  with  rectilinear  designs  of  deeply-cut 
white-filled  incised  lines  which,  more  than  any  other  from  the  Aegean, 
recalb  the  E.M.I  wares  of  Crete.   Moreover  the  characteristic  black-topped 
burnished  red  bowla  of  Egypt  are  paralleled  by  three  examples  from 
Syria,  one  found  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  Mount  Ophel '  and  two  from  tha  ■ 
Beka  a  and  Batrun  respectively.*    The  material  is  still  scanty,  but  it  is  | 
sufficient  to  show  that  in  some  respects  at  least,  and  in  certain  areas,  the 
earUest  culture  of  Syria  was  connected  if  not  identical  with  that  of  con- 
temporary Egypt  and  the  nearer  Aegean  islands ;   the  evidence,  it  will 
be  noticed,  comes  from  the  Palestinian  lowlands,  i.e.  the  Shephelah  and 
the  Esdraelon  valley  {Gezeh,  Lachish,  Beth  Sheraesh,  Taanach,  Tell  el 
Mutesallim),  from  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria  and  from  the  Fhoenictan 
coast :  only  one  example  comes  from  the  moimtain  area,  and  that  is  from  ■ 
the  old  culture-centre  of  Judaea,  Mount  Ophel,  where  perhaps  we  should  | 
most  expect  to  find  mixed  influences  at  work.     Both  in  their  character  | 
and  by  their  distribution  these  wares  would  illustrate  the  view  held  by  I 
anthropologists  that  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  type,  who  were  respon-  \ 
sible  for  the  first  civilisation  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  formed  the  earliest  J 
population  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Ae^gean  islands,  I 
also  inhabited  the  coast  regions  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  though  they  do  I 
not  appear  to  have  penetrated  into  the  mountainous  region  beyond.' 

The  origin  of  painted  pottery  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  come  fromi 
the  north  and  east. 

At  Carchemish  and  at  Sakje-gcuzi  *  we  find  in  what  it  ia  for  the  pree^it  J 
safest  to  call  the  aeneoUthic  strata,  a  hand-made  painted  ware  witk^ 
designs  chiefly  geometric  but  sometimes  naturalistic  or  conventional, 
executed  in  a  varnish-like  paint,  red  or  sepia-black,  on  a  light  sKp  ground. 
Identical  wares  are  found  at  Tell  Khalaf,  further  to  the  east  (examples  in 
the  British  Museum) ;    a  somewhat  similar  though  not  identical  type  J 
occurs  at  Susa,  at  Anau,  and  at  Muhammedabad  near  Askhabad  on  th«  | 
Afghan  frontier  {examples  in  the  British  Museum) ;  various  sites  in  A 
Minor  have  yielded  fragments  which  carry  on  the  same  tradition,  and  J 


1.  Vincent,  JerutaUm  toiu  la  ttnrt,  PI.  XI,  1 
imported  flpeoimen  of  Egyptian  fabric,  but  in 
regarded  as  loosL 

2.  WooUey  in  tiyria,  U,  3,  p.  179. 

3.  Cf,  Pe«ke,  H.,  in  Jtmra.  Anthrop.  Intl.,  XLVI,  p.  158. 

4.  Carchemish  material  Dot  yet  pitblisbed ;  for  Bakje-geu/j  we  AnwUt,  I,  PL  XLVllI,  f 
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these  again  connect  unmistakably  with  some,  though  not  with  all,  of  the 
neoUthic  wares  of  Thessaly. 

I  obtained  this  year  for  the  Ashmolean  Museum  the  remarkable  vase 
figured  on  PI,  III,  Fig.  I.  It  was  found  at  Keultepe  near  Caeaarea  in 
Cappadocia,  associated  with,  and  according  to  the  peasants  who  unearthed 
it,  actually  containing  Cappadocian  cuneiform  tablets  of  the  type  which 
by  general  consent  dates  from  about  the  twenty-third  century  B.C. ; 
it  is  therefore  the  only  dated  example  of  the  kind  yet  known.  The  vase 
is  hand-made  :  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  coat 
of  dark  red-brown  paint  {Urftmis),  while  in  a  rectangular  reserved  field 
there  is  a  geometric  design  in  sepia  on  a  ground  of  creamy  white  slip. 
Urfirnie  ware,  and  the  three-colour  geometric  ornament,  are  common  to 
early  Asiatic  sites ;  Carchemiah  and  Sakje-geuzi  have  yielded  it  in  plenty  • ; 
fragments  from  Boghazkeui  and  Kara  Euyuk '  virtually  reproduce  our 
Keultepe  example ;  similar  fragments  come  from  other  Cappadocian 
sites,  Bolus,  Zille,  Karayakub,  etc.'  The  form  too,  the  Schnabellcanne 
with  long  and  generally  V-shaped  trough  spout,  is  essentially  an  Asia 
Minor  type  which  we  find  commonly  at  all  periods,  distributed  from  Troy 
in  the  west  to  Cappadocia,*  and  in  the  Aegean  derivatives  of  Asia  Minor 
fabrics.  The  Keultepe  pot  is  comparatively  late  in  date,  nor  do  any  of 
the  other  Asia  Minor  examples  quoted  above  necessarily  antedate  it : 
but  it  shows  a  development  of  technique  such  as  demands  a  long  history 
behind  it.  Of  the  local  painted  ware  which  did  precede  it  we  can  as  yet 
really  say  nothing  :  perhaps  it  may  have  come  a  good  deal  closer  to  the 
Carchemish  aeneolithic  types  and  earlier  still  to  the  much  more  primitive 
products  of  southern  Syria. 

At  Jebeil,  and  in  Palestine,  there  is  found  in  the  early  strata  a  painted 
pottery  which  is  far  ruder  and  simpler  than  that  of  the  north :  the  pigment 
is  not  the  same,  or  at  least  is  not  worked  up  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
geometric  designs  are  far  less  developed,  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
exaggerate  unduly  its  resemblance  to  the  wares  e.g.  of  Carchemish  ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  connection  none  the  less.  It  stands  between  the 
northern  wares  and  those  of  pre-dynastic  Egypt,  but  has  less  in  common 
with  the  latter,  which  themselves  seem  to  be  due  to  a  foreign  infiuence 


AimaU,  I,  PI.  XLVin. 
Chantre,  Miuion  en  Cappadoct,  PI.  XIV,  *. 
Myres  in  /oum.  Anthrap.  ln*l.,  XXXIII,  PL  XL. 
Of.  Clumtre,  PI.  VTI,  1. 


th&t  ceased  to  be  exerted  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Nile  Idngdoms  by 
the  dyDastio  Idnga,  That  there  were  northern  connections  in  Bouthem 
Syria  is  shown  by  the  earliest  bronze  implements  found  there ;  for  the 
most  part  these  are  of  Mediterranean  (Cypriote)  type,^  but  the  Western 
Asiatic  axe  type  with  spectacle  perforations  in  the  blade  finds  its  way 
right  down  into  Egypt,'  and  another  axe  type  also  procured  at  Jerusalem,! 
but  said  to  come  from  Ashkelon,  is  closely  paralleled  (PI.  Ill,  Fig.  2) 
examples  from  Tell  Kbalaf  in  the  north. 

Allowing  then  for  local  differences  such  as  are  inevitable  at  a 
early  period  and  over  a  very  wide  area,  and  are  the  more  to  be  expect«d' 
when  the  material  from  which  we  have  to  judge  is  not  by  any  meaiu 
always  contemporaneous,  we  have  a  hand-made  pottery  distinguished 
by  geometrical  designs  painted  in  two  or  three  colours,  which  from  the 
highlands  of  Persia  extends  northwards  and  is  found  along  the  whole  of 
the  east-by-west  mountain  land  from  the  Afghan  border  and  Russian 
Turkestan  through  Kurdistan  to  the  Amanus,  with  an  offshoot  along  the 
range  of  Lebanon  into  the  bill  country  of  Judaea,  is  common  in  Cappadocia, 
occurs  (necessarily  as  yet  but  sparsely)  in  western  Anatolia,  and  penetrates 
into  Thessaly.  In  Thessaly  it  is  possible  to  see  a  combination  of  two 
totally  independent  traditions.  There  is  indeed,  especially  at  Dhrachmani 
and  Tsangli,  a  painted  three-colour  ware  with  white  slip  and  geometric 
motives  (cross-hatching,  zigzags,  etc.)  which  is  extremely  like  eaily 
wares  from  Carchemish  and  from  Asia  Minor  ;  but  shapes  are  different, 
and  there  is  side  by  side  with  the  above  types  (especially  in  the  lianokladhi 
wares,  black  on  red  and  black  on  drab  slip)  a  whole  range  of  curvilinear 
and  spiral  ornament  which  is  totally  un-Asiatic  and  would  seem  to  be 
due  to  an  intrusion  into  Thessaly  of  the  Tripolje  culture  from  Bessarabia, 

Thus  the  painted  wares  are  distributed  along  the  great  arc  of  hill  or 
high-lying  plateau  which  reaches  from  Eastern  Europe  to  Persia,  and 
this  corresponds  with  the  distribution  of  the  eastern  branch  of  homo 
alpinus  whom,  within  these  limits,  we  may  call  Asiamc  man.  He  ia  at 
home  in  the  mountains  and  high  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor,  extends  south- 
ward along  Lebanon  into   the  Judaean  uplands  (whence  peihapa  iM 


1.  TheAmi  ...  .  ■  -, 
type:  f/.  Myrea  and  Ohnofalach  Riohter,  Cal.  Oypm*  JUuiemn,  PI.  Ill,  MtMlie 
Oatr.  PI,  LX,  oto.  ;  ftnd  for  Phoeniow  v.  Ssfria.  loe.  cU.  Fig.  4,  p.  180.  _ 

2.  Fetrie,  Tools  and  Weapon*,  p.  9,  ftnd  Figa.  VI,  169,  LXXIV,  170.     I  reoentlyl 
obteinad  in  Jerusalem  &  Bpeoimen  uid  to  have  oome  from  Besraheba. 
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invaded  Egypt  in  pre-  or  proto-dynastic  times  '),  and  eastwards  to  what 
iitnitB  we  do  not  know.  In  Syria  we  should  then  have,  aa  our  archaeo- 
logical evidence  goes  to  show,  a  mixed  population  with  Mediterranean 
man  on  the  coastal  plains  and  Asianic  or  Alpine  man  in  the  bill  country, 
the  two  developing  a  hybrid  race  along  the  fringes  of  their  respective 
areas,  but  each  keeping  touch  with  their  main  stock,  Mediterranean  man 
with  Egypt  and  the  nearer  Aegean,  Alpine  man  with  Asia  Minor. 

This  state  of  things  was  largely  modified  hy  two  events  which  occurred, 
perhaps  more  or  less  simultaneously,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third 
oiillennium  b.c.  Driven  probably  by  a  prolonged  season  of  drought  to 
seek  new  pastures,  the  Semites  from  Arabia  invaded  South  Syria  and 
the  Phoenician  coast.  The  process  was  a  gradual  one,  wave  following 
wave — in  the  wanderings  of  Abram  we  see  one  of  its  closing  incidents— 
but  by  2000  B.C.  the  south  country  was  definitely  Semitised.  Of  course 
a  large  part  of  the  older  population  must  have  remained,  seeking  in  the 
lees  fertile  hills  refuge  from  the  newcomers :  the  Lebanon  proper  was 
perhaps  but  little  affected  ;  in  the  Judaean  mountains,  where  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Hebrew  invasion  the  peoples  were  still  remarkably  mixed, 
there  were  in  2000  b,c.  '  Hittites  '  distinguiahable  alike  from  the  Semitic 
settlers  and  from  the  Mediterranean  Hivites,  and  in  Hammurabi's  time 
a  king  of  Goyim,  Tidal  (an  unmistakably  Aeianic  name,  like  Tudkhal), 
can,  as  subject-ally  of  the  Great  King,  take  part  in  raids  as  far  south  as 
the  Dead  Sea  plain.  Some  of  the  older  established  Asianic  place-names 
to  be  found  in  Palestine  ^  may  go  back  to  the  time  when  Alpine  man  was 
at  home  in  the  country.  But  in  spite  of  local  survivals  the  Semitic 
invasion  had  one  definite  result  which  Palestinian  excavations  have 
made  very  clear  :  the  country  occupied  by  them  was  cut  off,  politically 
and  culturally,  from  its  neighbours  to  the  north  and  to  the  south-west ; 
politically  it  became  dependent  on  southern  Mesopotamia,  culturally, 
after  the  first  changes  brought  by  the  newcomers,  it  did  little  more  thau 
stagnate,  being  too  distant  to  derive  much  inspiration  from  Babylonia 
and  too  alienated  to  borrow  much  from  the  north  ;  from  Egypt  and  the 
Aegejin  it  exists  wholly  apart.  Autran's  theory  of  a  Minoan  civilisation 
flourishing  between  the  twenty-sixth  and  the  twelfth  centuries  B.C.  along 
the  Syrian  coast  has  no  archaeological  support  whatever ;   excavations 


1.  Elliot  Smith,  Ancient  Egypiaiit,  p.  122. 

2.  M.  AutrtD  has  pointed  out  aome  of  these  id  hin  PhAtinunt,  an'l  will  I  lielieve 
(iirlher  elaborate  tlie  point  in  hii  fortheonutiK  Tarkondemoa. 
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in  the  interior  of  Palestine,  and  aa  close  to  the  sea  as  is  Gezer,  definitely 
exclude  such  a  view,  nor  has  Ashkelon  as  yet  produced  anylluiig  to  support 
it ;  of  the  archaeology  of  the  Phoenician  towns  proper  we  know  lamentably 
little,  but  in  all  the  mass  of  objects  which  native  plunderers  have  found 
there  is  nothing  on  record  that  would  bespeak  such  a  civilisation,  and 
Weil's  ingenious  theory  of  Minoan  island -factories  at  Tyre  and  Sidon 
has  yet  to  be  proved-'  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  only  safe 
assumption  is  that  made  above,  which  is  certainly  true  of  the  greater 
part  of  Palestine  and  is  probably  so  of  Phoenicia.  Only  after  1550  B.C.  did 
the  expansion  of  the  new  Empire  under  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  bring  South  Syria  once  more  into  dependence  on  Egypt  and, 
through  Egyptian  imperial  trade,  into  some  degree  of  touch  witii  the 
Aegean. 

The  north  was  also  afiected  by  a  Semitic  expansion,  but  this  apparently 
of  a  different  sort,  taking  the  form  not  of  conquest  and  settlement  but  of 
the  establishment  of  trading  colomes,  as  at  Keultepe,  depending  not  on 
Babylonia  but  on  Assyria.  But  important  though  this  connection  *  was, 
both  for  its  cultural  influences  and  for  the  eastern  orientation  which  it 
gave  to  Anatolian  polirica,  it  seems  to  have  been  largely  counteracted 
at  an  early  date  by  pressure  from  a  different  quarter. 

The  painted  itottory  which,  in  (Cyprus,  appears  for  the  first  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age  is  admittedly  due  to  a  foreign  influence 
which  is  just  a,s  clearly  Asianic  (MjTes,  loc.  cit.).  The  shapes  of  vessels  are 
leaa  affected,  many  of  the  traditional  types  being  retained,  but  amongst 
the  introductions  we  have  the  long  and  narrow  slanting  spout  and  the 
triangular  '  wiahing-bone '  bowl  handle,  both  of  which  are  Aeia  Minor 
types,'  and  the  colour-scheme  and  the  geometrical  designs  leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject. 

In  Crete  the  earliest  pottery  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  of  Mediterranean 
type,  but  even  as  early  as  late  E.M.I  painted  pottery  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  and  with  E.M.^  is  common.  The  connection  of  Crete  with 
Egypt  was  so  strong  that  Evans,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British 
Association,  1916,  postulates  an  actual  invasion  into  the  island  of  the 
older  Egyptian  element  in  Early  Minoan  times,  and  this,  together  with 

1.  B^l.  (U  rinrt.  /ranf .  d'oreA.  arUnlaU,  XVI,  1619,  *  Lcb  porta  dnlihoIUniqiiee.' 

2.  Contoimu,  Rtv.  (TAMtfriologit,  VI,  ii.  97,  makca  thia  influence  Siuneriari,  and 
oonoeiveB  of  '  line  p^riode  tris  ancienne  oil  l^'6^a,hore,  de  TBUm  au  monde  igbea,  ium 
aultare  fjinirsle,  par  beauconp  de  poinU  commune.' 

3.  The  latter  is  common  in  Cappadooin,  <f.  Chantre,  PL  IX. 
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the  native  geniiis,  was  able  to  give  a  wholly  original  stamp  to  what  waa 
really  an  invention  borrowed  from  the  Asiatic  coast :  later  on,  the  Asianic 
strain  was  to  be  reinforced,  but  even  at  an  early  date  parallels  in  pottery 
and  in  other  things  are  sufficiently  close  to  suggest  '  a  racial  connection 
of  the  Mycenaean  aborigines  of  Crete  with  the  primitive  [xipulation 
in  Caria  and  Pisidia  and  with  the  older  dements  in  Lycia.' ' 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  of  the  other  Aegean 
blands  and  of  the  mainland  of  Greece  ;  from  the  early  days  of  the  metal- 
using  age  there  appears  a  painted  pottery  whose  Anatolian  affinities  are 
obvious  and  can  only  be  explained  by  an  immigration  of  Asianic  peoples 
following  perhaps  on  an  initial  opening  up  of  the  archipelago  by  merchants 
and  prospectors  of  the  copper  trade.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
by  a  sauce-boat  from  Naxos  ;  *  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  the  red-brown  Urfimit  varnish,  and  round  the  rim  runs  a  band  of 
geometric  ornament  in  sepia  on  a  creamy  white  slip  ;  in  the  quality  of 
the  pigments,  the  motives  and  arrangement  of  decoration,  and  in  tech- 
nique the  vase  is  identical  with  our  Keultepe  example.  It  is  dated  to 
group  3  of  the  Early  Ilelladic,  immediately  preceding  the  first  appearance 
of  Minyan  ware,  t.e.  to  a  period  apparently  parallel  to  the  transition  in 
Crete  from  M.M.I  to  M.M.2  ;  it  is  therefore  later  than  the  Cretan  wares 
discussed  above  and  might  well  be  strictly  contemporary  with  the  Keultepe 
jug.  Wace  and  Blegen  '  remark  that '  further  exploration  and  study  will 
probably  show  that  the.se  three  divisions,  Early  Helladic,  Early  Cycladic, 
and  Cretan  Early  Minoan  ware,  are  all  branches  of  one  great  parent  stock, 
which  pursued  p.irallel  but  more  oc  less  independent  courses ' ;  this 
parent  stock  must  be  the  Asianic  grafting  itself  on  to  the  aboriginal 
Mediterranean,  and  the  process  began,  in  some  cases,  as  early  as  late 
E.M.I,  but  the  course  pursued  in  the  different  areas  was  not  wholly 
independent  in  so  far  as  connection  was  maintained  with  the  Anatolian 
mainland  throughout  the  Early  Minoan  period  and  was  strongest  at  that 
period's  close,  when  indeed  it  is  so  strong  as  to  suggest  an  actual  diffusion 
into  the  Aegean  of  Asianic  peoples.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  '  Early 
Hittite '  period  in  North  Syria  begins  about  this  time,  we  might  connect 
with  the  Aegean  phenomena  the  fact  that  at  Caichemish  the  old  local 
Alpine  culture  is  suddenly,  with  the  start  of  the  Early  Hittite  period, 

1.  Evans,  Addrrtt  lo  Bril.  Au.  Anthroi>.  Stefi^n,  Liverpool,  1SB6. 

2.  Annual  of  Brit.  School  at  Ath.-aii.  XXU,  p.  177. 

3.  Annual,  loc.  cil. 


reinforced  by  an  Anatolian  element  whicli  becomes  ouly  more  pronounced 
aa  time  goes  on.  The  Hittite  invasion  of  Babylonia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  aecond  millemiium  B.C.  might  be  the  aftermath  of  this  general 
expansion  southwards. 

Arguing  for  the  most  part  from  different  premises  Peake^  attributes 
the  sudden  rise  of  a  new  development  of  culture  in  Crete  at  the  beginning 
of  M.M.I,  '  accompanied  by  some  movements  of  peoples  and  the  arrival 
of  broad-headed  people  in  the  east  of  the  island,  apparently  from  Asia 
Minor,*  together  with  a  similar  sudden  development  in  the  Cyclades,  and 
the  fall  of  Hissartik  II,  to  an  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  Nordic  steppe-folk 
from  South  Russia.  If  that  be  so  the  two  events  mentioned  above  as 
modifying  the  position  in  Syria  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  millennium  b.o, 
are  curiously  similar,  the  Semitic  invasion  of  South  Sj-ria  being  paralleled 
by  a  Nordic  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  :  the  result  of  the  former  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  virtually  a  negative  one,  in  that  South  Syria  is  left  to  stagnate 
in  isolation ;  the  result  of  the  latter  was  to  spread  a  racial  stork  native 
to  Asia  Minor  over  North  Syria,  the  Aegean  islands,  and  part«  of  the 
Greek  mainland,  and  for  the  next  thousand  years  these  territories  were  to 
develop  cultures  which  however  divergent  yet  betray  their  relationship 
and  a  measure  of  interdependence.^ 

Very  many  points  of  resemblance  between  these  different  local  cultures 
have  been  pointed  out  by  vArious  writers  and  arc  too  familiar  to  need 
repetition  ;  here  I  would  only  point  out  a  few  new  or  less- known  instances. 
In  Anttah,  VI,  PI.  XXIV,  I  published  a  marble  figurine  from  Serrln  (on  the 
Euphrates  N.E.  of  Aleppo)  clearly  related  to  the  Amorgos  type  which 
appears  in  the  islands  with  the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age :  from  the 
Aleppo  district  come  two  more  (Fig,  3  a,  b)  now  in  the  collection  of 
M.  Poche  of  Aleppo,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  permission  to  publish 
them.  While  less  strictly  adhering  to  the  conventional  type  they  have 
the  curious  back-sloping  head  of  the  Amorgos  group  (J.  L.  Myres  has 
suggested  to  me  that  this  might  conceivably  be  a  primitive  attempt  to 
portray  the  Armenoid  skull  form)  combined  with  the  steatopygous  feature 
common  to  Egypt,  Malta,  Crete  and  Thessaly,  and  belonging  perhaps  to 
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1.  Journ.  Anlkrop.  /ruK.,  XLVI,  p.  169. 

2.  C/.  Conlenaii,  La  Cjflindrei  Syro-HUlllef  in  Rri:  d' Ati^riologie,  IV.  pp.  73-7i. 

'  II  n'est  dono  pus  timirajre  de  ooncevoir  que,  Ri  I'art  sum^rien  a  Uiss^  dus  trooea  ■!  j 
profondei  en  Chaldte,  Rlsiu,  Assyrie  du  nora,  iDoade  ]iittit«,  Chypre  et  iD^oie  U  Cr^to,  i 
o'ert  qu'i  un  certain  tooment  ooa  UrritoirBfl  ont  4M  habitia  par  dea  population. 
afflnit&i  ethniquas.' 
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an  eailier  date.  From  the  Aleppo  district  again  comes  an  unusnal  form 
of  steatite  cylinder-aeal  (Fig.  4),'  shaped  as  a  double  cone,  not  pierced, 
and  engraved  at  the  two  ends,  which  is  a  more  elaborate  example  of  a 
type  assigned  by  Dussaud  *  to  the  Early  Minoan  2  period  in  Crete  ;  other 
early  and  simple  seal- forma  from  Syria  and  the  Aegean  are  almost  identical ' 
(Fig.  12)  and  a  few  of  the  late  and  elaborately  worked  Hittite  cyUndera 
are  wholly  Cretan  in  subject  and  in  style,  e.g.  Hogarth,  Hittite  Seals,  186, 
186.  The  Hittite  bronze  figurines  of  deities  with  tall  conical  caps  are 
paralleled  by  examples  from  the  islands  aud  from  the  mainland  of  Greece 
(Ath.  Mils.,  14494  and  2631,  from  Mycenae) ;  the  same  head-dress  with 
the  typically  Hittite  horna  reappears  on  a  vase-fragment  from  the  third 
shaft  grave  at  Mycenae  (Ath,  Mus.,  123-4)  and  even  the  Hittite  pig-tail 
is  found  on  a  Mycenaean  ivory  representing  a  woman  holding  a  fly-whiak — 
anotber  Hittite  attribute  (Ath.  Mua.,  2473,  2475).  Aleppo  has  produced 
gold  beads,  in  the  shape  of  a  short  tube  encrusted  with  minute  pellets, 
exactly  like  those  found  outside  the  shaft  graves  at  Mycenae,  and  at 
Tiryna.  In  Carchemish,  vol.  ii.  I  pubhah  {PI.  XXVIII)  steatite  carvings 
which  though  of  mainland  manufacture  ahow  distinct  Aegean  afilinitiefl, 
and  point  out  (p.  46)  the  remarkable  similarity  that  exista  between  the 
fortifications  of  the  Middle  Hittite  town  and  those  of  Pbylakopi. 

That  anything  like  a  uniform  civihsation  extended  over  Asia  Minor, 
North  Syria,  the  islands  and  the  eastern  mainland  of  Greece,  is  of  course 
patently  not  the  case  ;  but  a  certain  racial  element  common  in  varying 
proportions  to  all  these  districts  does  seem  to  have  produced  certain 
common  features,  although  each  cultural  group,  exposed  to  different 
external  influences,  pursued  in  the  main  different  lines  of  progress,  The 
Khatti  of  the  Halys  basin  show,  naturally,  but  few  points  of  resemblance 
to  their  distant  relatives  in  Knoesos :  in  Lycia  and  Caria,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  safely  assume  a  mixed  culture  akin  to  both  Minoan  and 
Hittite ;  *  Cihcia,  of  which  we  know  virtually  nothing,  must  have  had 
fairly  intimate  dealings  with  Cyprus  ;  to  North  Syria  there  filtered  across 
the  Amanus  certain  products  and  certain  more  or  less  direct  influences  of 
the  Aegean,  but  Carchemish  was  an  outpost  of  Boghazkeui  and  faced  east 


1,  Now  ia  the  Axhmolean  Museum. 

2,  CivUiaationa  prihidliniqven,  Fig.  19,  p.  40. 

3,  Compare  Blinkcnburg  ^nii^mV^  prV-nijfAii«i 
1898),  Fig.  12,  nnd  Evana,  CreiaTi  Pielographt,  p.  59, 
No.  127  with  the  Myoenoean  seal,  Ath.  Mus.,  1196, 

4,  r.  infra,  snd  c/.  Hall,  Aegean  ArcliatiAogy,  p,  229. 
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rather  than  west.  After  1550  b.o.  the  Egyptian  conquests  U>  » 
extent  opened  up  Syria  to  Aegean  commerce,  so  that  imported  objecta  ' 
from  the  islands,  and  especially  from  Cyprus,  begin  to  be  common  in 
Palestinian  tombs,  but  this  indirect  trade  inSueDce  was  largely  confined 
to  South  Syria  and  even  so  its  importance  can  easily  be  exaggerated  ;  as 
regards  North  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  it  may  well  be  that  the  hindrance  to 
commerce  caused  by  the  Egyptian  wara  and  later  on  the  new  openings 
afforded  by  the  alliance  with  Thotmes  III  weakened  rather  than  reinforced 
the  connections  between  those  regions  and  the  Aegean.  J 

After  the  great  migrations  of  1197  B.C.  the  whole  Near  East  takes  on'l 
a  diSerent  aspect.     In  Greece  and  the  islands,  the  Mycenaean  civilisation 
had  broken  down  and  disappears  ;  in  the  Halys  basin,  the  Khatti  empire 
is  wiped  out ;  but  Carchemish  takes  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  a  *  Mycen- 
aean '  civihsation  spreads  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  . 

In  Cyprus  the  Iron  Age,  which  starts  about  1200  B.C.,  is  marked  by  | 
a  complete  break  with  Bronze  Age  traditions.    With  the  introduction  of 
the  new  metal,  cremation  takes  the  place  of  inhumation,  cylinder  seak 
are  given  up  in  favour  of  button  or  conoid  seals  of  Asia  Minor  types,  and 
the  pottery  changes  altogether.    Henceforward  clay  vessels  are  wheel- 
made,  the  shapes  are  new,  e.g.  the  krater,  the  kylix  and  the  round-  or 
barrel-bodied  oenochoe,  three-colour  decoration  is  commonly  employed, 
and  there  are  two  main  motives  of  ornament,  both  new,  i.e.  compasa-  . 
drawn  concentric  circles,  and  rectilinear  geometric  patterns  often  a 
posed  in  panels  or  '  metopes.*    For  want  of  foreign  parallels,  the  change  J 
has  generally  been  assumed  to  be  due  to  normal  local  development,  but  4 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case. 

The  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  Aegean  Puruaati  stands  out  a 
a  documented  historical  fact.     Whether  they  came  from  Crete  or  vi 
Crete  from  the  Anatolian  mainland,  these  Philistines  introduced  into  South  j 
Syria  a  sub-Mycenaean  culture  which  at  once  invites  comparison  with  | 
Cyprus,    The  hemispherical  bowla  with  black  ladder  designs  on  a  matt  I 
white  ground,  common  in  Palestinian  sites,  are  characteristically  Cypriote  J 
of  the  Bronze  Age— though  it  must  be  remembered  that  Cyprus  derived  I 
its  painted  bronze-age  wares  from  Asia  Minor  ;  some  are  actual  importa- 
tions from  Cyprus,  others  are  of  local  fabric ;    some  date  from  before  I 
1200  B.C.  and  must  be  due  to  pre- Philistine  trade ;  others  are  later,  and  it   I 
would  appear  that  the  type  survived  in  Palestine  for  some  time  after  it 
had   fallen  into  disuse   in  Cyprus  itself.    The  late  stirrup-vaaee  and  j 
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oenochoae  with  bands  of  red-brown  varnish  paint  on  white,  are  Mycenaean, 
».c.  Aegean  not  Cypriote  in  origin,  and  had  only  appeared  in  Cyprus 
after  the  collapse  of  Crete.  The  peculiarly  '  Philistine  '  wares  with  three- 
colour  decoration  oi  '  metopes  '  and  figure-aubjects  recKll  in  aui^e  lespecta 
Cypriote  pottery  of  the  Iron  Age,  but  are  far  more  inlit^att■ly  reL.ted  to 
certain  lesa-known  wares  of  Aaiu,  iiintir.^  A  direct  dependence  of  Philis- 
tine ceramic  aEt  on  Cyprus  would  Lie  di3ict.li  lo  expl.in  in  view  of  the 
non-Cypriote  origin  of  the  Philiatinea  ;  the  evidence  for  it  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  though  the  coimection  cannot  be  denied  altogether  it  must 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasised. 

At  Carchemish  after  1200  B,o.  we  find  a  new  race  installed,  who  have 
introduced  iron,  burn  their  dead  instead  of  burying  them,  and  in  place 
of  the  pkin  or  ring-burnished  pottery  of  the  Middle  Hittite  period  use 
typea  which  recall  at  once  those  of  iron-age  Cyprus.^  In  the  graves  and 
in  the  town  ruins  occur  a  few  small  red  oenochoae,  round-bodied  or  barrel- 
shaped,  with  compass-drawn  concentric  circles  in  black,  which  are  perhaps 
imports  from  the  island.  But  the  vast  bulk  of  the  painted  wares,  including 
all  the  larger  vessels,  have  black-on -white  rectilinear  geometric  designs 
often  of  the  '  metope '  style.  In  spite  of  first  appearances,  these  pots  are 
not  Cypriote ;  they  are  of  local  make,  the  ornament  differs  in  many  if 
not  in  most  detaib  from  the  Cypriote,  and  several  vase-forms  which  are 
most  characteristic  of  Cyprus  are  entirely  wanting  at  Carchemish.  These 
late  settlers  at  Carchemish  were  assuredly  not  Cypriotes.  The  fact  that 
they  used  Hittite  hieroglyphs  for  their  inscriptions,  retained  with  improve- 
ments the  canons  of  old  Hittite  art  and  represented  on  their  reliefs  many 
of  the  old  Hittite  gods,  shows  them  to  be  of  Asianic  origin  ;  their  Aegean 
connections,  which  are  numerous,  incline  one  to  place  their  former  home 
in  the  south  or  south-west  of  Asia  Minor.'  Certain  facts,  e.g.  that  their 
foot-aoldiera  wore  an  armour  curiously  like  that  of  the  fifth  century 
Athenian  hoplite,*  would  point  to  Caria,  whence  the  hophte's  armour 
was  admittedly  derived.  The  exact  spot  whence  they  came  does  not 
matter  for  the  present  discussion  :  the  important  point  is  that  we  have 
here  a  people  undoubtedly  of  Asia  Minor  origin  who  show  distinct  traces 


1.     C/.  Chantre,  PI.  XI.  1.  2.     AnnaU,  VI,  PI.  XXVI,  o,  d. 

3,  I  differ  hero  from  von  Liohtenburg  lEinJliitK  der  ngaitchea  Ktiilnr.  p.  22-2.1), 
who  would  bring  in  the  Late  Hittite  Muahki,  c.  HOD  B.C..  from  the  Cbucmhb  area,  and, 
less  markedly,  from  Hogarth,  who  {Hittite  Sialt,  p.  10)  would  derive  them  from 
Cilitia. 

4.  Carchemiih,  I,  PI.  B.2,  B.3. 
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of  Aegean  tradition  and  ia  some  respects  approximate  closely  to  thai 
people  of  iron-age  Cyprus. 

In  Phoenicia  a  similar  phenomeuon  appears.  We  have  ciemated 
burials,^  certainly  not  a  Semitic  custom.  We  find,  as  at  Carchemish, 
clay  horsemen  and  zoomorphic  vases  of  '  Cypriote '  type :  these  are 
particularly  common  in  the  north,  e.g.  about  Amathue,  but  go  right  down 
into  Aegean  Philistia.  The  bronze  figurines  of  Aegean  type,  already 
described,  begin  early,  but  many  must  belong  to  the  Iron  Age,  for  the  type 
continues  in  vogue,  with  gradual  modifications,  into  the  classical  period. 
In  Sifria,  II,,  pp.  177  set/.,  I  publish  a  limited  number  of  aub-Mycenaean 
vases  and  bronzes  (including  one  tomb  group)  found  in  the  Lebanon,  and 
a  long  series  of  later  painted  vessels  of  the  Phoenician  Iron  Age  whose 
relationship  with  the  Cyprus  wares  is  immediately  obvious.  It  ia  a  peculiar 
thing  that  this  later  pottery  is  all  of  one  type :  the  decoration  (apart  I 
from  one  or  two  cases  when  it  consists  of  plain  horizontal  bands  of  colour  ^ 
only)  always  takes  the  form  of  compass-drawn  concentric  circles,  generally 
black  on  red  :  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  the  rectilinear  geometric 
ornament  such  as  in  Cyprus  accompanies  the  concentric  circles  and  at 
Carchembh  predominates.  A  few  vasea  (always  of  small  sise)  may  well 
be  importations,  most  are  certainly  of  local  fabric.  Here  again  we  have 
evidence  of  an  Aegean  people,  and  again  a  relation  with  Cyprus  whidi  _ 
is  curiously  one-sided. 

Both  types  of  pottery  decoration,  the  rectilinear  and  tlie  c 
circles,  are  found  in  Asia  Minor.  Unfortunately  we  know  very  little 
about  the  earlier  antiquities  of  that  country  and  particularly  little  about 
Caria  and  Lycia.  But  in  Caria  sub-Mycenaean  pottery  has  been  found, 
and  also  concentric-circle  wares  like  the  Cypriote :  in  S.W.  Pisidia  it  is 
stated  that  the  type  of  painted  pottery  moat  usual  on  the  old  mounds  is 
'  the  red  Cypriote  ware  of  the  early  Iron  Age  with  concentric  circles.' '  '  It 
is  common  on  many  of  the  Cappadocian  and  Galatian  sites  ' ;  *  and  it 
is  found  as  far  away  as  the  Dazimonitia  plain  in  S.W.  Pontus.'  At 
Giordion  the  German  excavators  record  '  local  imitations  of  Cyprus  iron- J 
age  ware,  black  on  red,  with  concentric  circles,  wavy  bands,  spiral^l 
hatchings,  etc.,'  which  are  local  indeed  but,  late  though  they  are,  ana 

1.  At  Raahidieh  niur  Tjn ;  Mocridy,  Revue  Bibliqm,  1904,  p.  665. 

2.  AnntuU  qf  Bril.  Scliool  at  Alhau.  XVI,  p.  100. 

3.  J. U.S.,  XIX,  pp.  Si  IT.  ;  some  ot  Iha  wares  he  ollndeB  to  leem  t< 

date. 

4.  Anderson,  !il-adia  PotilKa^  I,  p.  71. 


certainly  not  imitated  from  Cyprus  bo  far  as  the  spirals  are  concerned, 
and  sherds  with  the  characteristically  Asia  Minor  three-colour  decoration.' 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  Cyprus  would  lead  us  to  suppose  a  pottery 
export  trade  so  widespread,  or  a  cultural  influence  so  profound,  all  over 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  :  but  conclusive  evidence  the  other  way  is  afforded 
by  a  sherd  found  by  Chantro  at  Boghazkeui :  the  vase  was  of  red  clay 
with  black-bordered  panels  of  a  pinkish  cream  slip  wliereon  are  compass- 
drawn  concentric  circles  {the  impressed  dot  in  the  centre  is  clearly  visible) 
in  dark  red  :  the  pot  was  hand-made.  Another  fragment  from  the  same 
site  has  concentric  circles  drawn  free-hand  in  black  on  a  drab  slip. 
Chantre's  Boghazkeui  and  Kara  Eujiik  sherds  are  of  many  dates  ;  they 
include  Urfirnis  and  three-colour  pieces  of  our  Keultepe  style,  black  on 
white-slip  wares  closely  resembling  those  of  bronze-age  Cyprus,*  wheel- 
made  spiral-burnished  bowls  resembling  Middle  Hittite  types  from 
North  Syria,  and  wheel-made  painted  platters  like  our  earlier  Late  Hittite 
examples ;  the  hand-made  vase  with  concentric  circles  does  not  belong 
at  the  end  of  the  series,  and  nothing  in  the  series  is  necessarily  later  than 
the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age  in  Cyprus  ;  there  can  be  no  question  that 
here  we  have,  with  a  more  primitive  technique,  the  precursor  of  the 
Cypriote  wheel-made  vases  similarly  decorated. 

The  conclusion  is  that  when  Cyprus  got  its  iron  {which  can  only  have 
come  from  the  rich  mines  of  South  Asia  Minor)  the  same  people  who 
brought  in  the  metal  and  the  practice  of  cremation  introduced  also  two 
new  types  of  decorated  pottery  ;  and  as  of  these  two  types  one,  ahnost 
exclusively,  is  found  at  Carchemish  and  the  other,  exclusively,  in  Phoenicia, 
both  of  which  countries  were  invaded  at  the  same  time  by  iron-using 
tribes,  we  must  assume  that  Cyprus  was  invaded  by  two  tribes  acting  in 
concert,  or  by  a  tribe  which,  living  originally  between  the  other  two,  had 
learnt  the  fashions  of  both  its  neighbours  :  once  more  Cyprus  manifests 
itself  not  as  a  centre  for  invention  but  '  as  a  transmarine  outlier  and  a 
receptacle  of  obsolescent  phases,'  * 

If  then  after  1200  B.C.  Syria  is '  Aegeanised  '  that  is  so,  thanks  not  to 
the  '  Aegeans  '  as  we  know  them,  but  to  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor ;  and 
if  these  were  able  to  diffuse  a  culture  which  has  generally  been  regarded 


1.  Jalirb.  da  K.  D.  Arch.  Iiut.,  ErganKungshefte  B,  1904,  p.  170,  Figa.  161,  162  and 
p.  tS2,  Fig.  16G ;  nono  i>t  the  ware*  arc  earlier  than  nboat  the  eighth  oentnry  B.C. 
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as  the  peculiar  product  of  the  Greek  islands,  it  is  because  these  peoples 
were  akiu  in  some  measure  to  the  islanders,  had  played  a  part  in  forming 
their  culture  and  had  never  stood  wholly  aloof  from  it ;  at  least  along 
the  S.  and  8.W.  coasts  of  Anatolia  the  connection  muat  have  been  fairly 
close  throughout,'  and  we  have  yet  to  leam  which  contributed  most  to 
the  other. 

Perhaps  the  main  objection  that  will  be  raised  against  the  foregoing 
ia  the  apparently  arbitrary  assumption  of  an  '  Aegean  '  colonisation  of 
Phoenicia.  I  have  published  in  Si/ria  the  material  discoveries  that  led  me 
to  this  view  :  it  might  be  as  well  here  to  show  that  the  view  is  not  really 
in  conflict  with  literary  sources.  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  other  than  a  Semitic  race,  settled  on  the  Syrian  coast  since 
the  third  miUeanium  B.C. ;  I  only  hold  that  after  1200  B.C.  these  were 
leavened  by  a  minority  of  conquering  invaders,  an  iron-using  '  Aegean  ' 
folk  from  Asia  Minor,  who,  inheriting  themselves  the  seafaring  traditions 
and  the  trade  connections  of  the  now  extinct  Aegean  (island)  empire, 
gave  a  new  impetus  and  a  new  direction  to  Phoenician  business.  Under 
their  leadership  the  Phoenicians  were  able  to  take  over  the  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  only  on  Aegean  lines  {that  is  why  the  earliest 
Phoenician  colonies  date  from  after  1200  B.C.  and  produce  when  excavated 
only  sub -Mycenaean  remainsjand  as  being  themselves  Aegean.  In  time  the 
ruhng  stock  '  Semitised  '  and  disappeared,  but  not  before  the  new  popula- 
tion of  Greece  and  the  islands,  when  the  cataclysms  of  HOO-1200  B.C.  had 
made  shipwreck  of  tradition,  had  transferred  to  the  Phoenicians,  as  the 
last  of  the  Aegean  folk,  many  legends  to  which  even  the  alien  lords  of  the 
Phoenicians  had  but  a  very  shadowy  claim.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
Greeks  should  have  traced  back  to  a  Semitic  stock  the  origin  of  so  much 
of  their  religion,  their  civilisation,  even  the  founding  of  their  greatest 
cities  and  their  princely  houses  * :  but  it  is  intelligible  that  they  should 
have  done  so  if  to  them  the  Semites  of  the  Syrian  coast  stood,  thanks  to 
their  ruling  class,  for  the  heirs  and  lineal  descendants  of  the  Aegean 
heroes  to  whom  the  legends  properly  att-ached. 

I  would  risk  the  suggestion  that  the  conquerors  of  Phoenicia  were  the 
Tzakkarai.  We  only  hear  of  that  tribe  as  settled  in  the  little  coast-town 
of  Dor,  but  it  was  apparently  second  only  to  the  Purusati  in  importance, 
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1.  C/.  Herod.,  I,  171-3;  Stnbo,  XIU.  i.  4S,   XIV,  i.  6;  PauunuB,  VC,  iiL  7j 
Btimbo,  XIV,  ii.  3,  27. 

2.  Thii  point  U  brought  out  very  olearly  by  Autran,  Phdnicient. 
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and  its  territory  must  therefore  have  extended  farther  north  and  may 
well  have  included  Phoenicia.  In  Wen-Amon's  etory,  circa  1100  B.C.,  the 
King  of  Byblos  waa  Ta-ka-ni-b'ira,  which  ia  generally  taken  to  be  the 
Semitic  Zacchar  (as  in  Zacchariah)-ba'al.  J.  A.  Reioach  has  suggested  * 
that  the  first  part  of  the  name  may  be  a  Semitised  corruption  of  Tzak- 
kar(ai),  and  if  that  be  possible  it  ia  tempting  to  see  in  the  latter  part  not 
the  Semitic  suffix  ha'al  but  pirn,  a  not  uncommon  element  in  Asianic 
names.  More  to  the  point  ia  Justin's  story  {xviii,  3,  5)  of  the  capture  of 
Sidon,  circa  1196  B.C.  a  rege  Ascalaniorum,  for  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
Philistines  of  Ashkelon  should  have  helped  their  allies  to  conquer  their 
northern  territory ;  and  if  Macaliater'e  ingenious  emendation,'  o  rege 
Samloni^wn,  be  accepted,  the  case  is  even  clearer.  Jeremiah  (xlvii,  4) 
.  writing  circa  609-608  makes  Tyre  and  Sidon  even  then  friends  and  alhes  of 
the  Philistinea,  a  combination  hardly  likely  if  the  Phoenicians  had  no 
Aegean  traditions  to  unite  them  to  the  strongly  anti-Semitic  Bouthemers.* 
Another  curious  point  of  connection  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Philistines  is  given  by  an  Egyptian  inscription  of  the  twenty-second 
Dynasty  (probably  temp.  Sheshonk  I,  945-924  B.C.)*  which  describes  a 
certain  Petisis  as  '  official  interpreter  for  the  two  countries  of  Pa  Kana'an 
and  Pileschet.'  Dussaud  ^  has  argued  from  this  that  the  Philistine  language 
had  already  died  out  and  that  the  Semitic  tongue  had  become  common 
to  Philistia  and  Phoenicia  alike ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  case  seems 
clear  from  the  tact  that  late  in  the  sixth  century  the  children  of  Jewish 
fathers  and  Philistine  mothers,  brought  up  to  speak  their  mother's  tongue, 
were  unintelligible  to  the  Jews  (Nehemiah  xiii,  23),  and  it  ia  more  natural 
to  conclude  from  the  Egyptian  phrase  that  the  two  dialects,  Philistine 
and  (upper-class)  Phoenician,  were  akin  in  that  both  were  non-Semitic 
and  Asianic.  If  the  Aegeo-Phoenicians  were  Tzakkarai  it  would  explain 
why  the  Cypriote  relation  seema  to  be  stronger  and  more  lasting  in 
Phoenicia  than  in  the  rest  of  Syria,  since  the  Tzakkarai  can  be  identified 
with  the  Teukroi,  and  the  Teukroi  are  just  those  iron-using  people  who, 
aocoidisg  to  Greek  tradition  (Pindar,  Nem.  iv,  46),  founded  Salamia  in 


1.  ReimtanAM..  IV.  xv.  45. 

2.  Tht  PhUieCma,  p.  37. 

3.  Henoe  von  Liohtenburg.  ad  toe.  'Sullten  sioh  noch  bia  znm  Schluase  des  7 
▼orohristlioheD  JahrhundertH  Takksraleute  in  griinserer  Monge  unter  den  Bewohnem  von 
TyniBiind  Sidon  erhalMc  haben!'  op,  eil,,  p.  20. 

*.     Bull,  dc  rinU.  Jr.  ixv.  CaWe,  I,  1901,  pp.  08-100. 
5.     Op.  eit.,  p.  303. 
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Cypnia  not  iar  from  where  the  PhoeiiicianB  later  on  founded  their  trading- 
BtAtdon  of  EJtion. 

A  good  deal  of  fun  has  been  poked  at  the  Ptolemaic  scribe  who  in  the 
Cftnopus  Decree  traoalates  Phoenicia  by  Kefto.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  as  imperial  text  of  the  sort  would  have  been  entrusted  to  an  educated 
penon,  perhaps  a  member  of  the  university  staft  at  Alexandria,  and  that 
his  rendering  reflects  a  theory  current  amongst  scholars  of  his  time  which 
JB  not  £ar  removed  from  the  truth.*  If  in  the  Septnagint  (2  Sam.  xx,  23 ; 
2  EingB  xi,  4,  19)  '  Cherethites  '  is  translated  '  Cariana  '  (ebewhere  they 
appear  as  Cretans  ;  in  Isaiah  ix,  12,  the  Philistines  are  called  "SWijue?) 
Hob  too  may  fairly  be  taken  as  evidence,  the  identifications  being  due  to 
theoriee  which,  if  not  alwaya  consistent,  have  some  backing  in  tradition 
and  fact ;  the  case  is  strengthened  too  by  the  Greek  use  of '  Phoenicia  ' 
to  dedgnate  Caria ;  and  even  now  Feniki  survives  as  a  place-name  on 
the  Lydan  coast.  When  11iaoydid«8  (i,  8)  deeoribee  Uie  sea-iobbeis  of 
King  SGsob'  day  as  a!  v^tnirrai  Kaph  re  cntvs  km  ^oivum,  his  island 
PhoePJoiana  are  no  Syrian  Semites  (saoh  aa  hod  yet  to  learn  to  voatoie 
fax  ov«raeas)  bat  a  people  with  whom  the  Carians  would  oatsrally  be 
bracketed.  '  It  is  not  the  Uycenaeans  who  are  Phoenidans,  it  is  the 
Phoaiicians  who,  in  many  respects,  acted  as  the  depositaries  of  decadent 
Mycenaean  art,'  *  and  if  this  relic  of  the  A^ean  tradition  was  biooght  to 
Carchemish,  to  Phoenicia  and  to  the  Philistine  lowlands  by  tribes  whose 
earlier  home  was  in  south  and  south-western  Asia  Minor,  we  can  better 
understand  how  Diodorua  (v,  84)  can  represent  the  Carians  aa  masters 
of  the  sea  in  the  twelfth  century— ^era  Bi  t^v  Tpoia':  aKtatrtv  Kapti 
av^divTe^  eTrt  TrXeiov  iSoKaTToicpdTovv  k.t.X. 


i.     Tlie  phrase  is  tuken  eeriously  by  its  latest  c< 
Syria,  U,  ii.  p.  125. 

2.     Evana,  in  Addreai  to  Bril.  Ass.,  Liv«rpool,  1 


1,  V«SE  FROM  KeULTEPE.    SeaUabeuti. 

2.  B«oN2£  Axe-Heads  from  Asmkelon.   smI. 
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[The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  reoeive  books  and  periodieaU  for  rettiew.] 

Nile  and  Jordan.     By  Rev.  G.  A.  Frank  Knight,  M.A.,  F.R.8.E. 
(London :  Jamea  Clarke  &  Co.,  Ltd.,   1921.) 

Thia  laige  volume  of  572  pages  with  it«  copious,  perhiipa  too  copious 
footnotes,  is  clearly  a  labour  of  love  which  has  occupied  its  author  during 
many  years.  Whatever  faults  it  may  have  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
achievement.  It  may  be  described  as  a  history  of  Egypt  with  special 
reference  to  her  Palestinian  relations. 

We  owe  its  author  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  courage  with  which  he 
has  thrown  over  the  time-honoured  attribution  of  the  Exodus  to  the 
reign  of  Merenptah,  au  attribution  based  apparently  on  nothing  more 
than  the  occurrence  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  and  Ezodua  of  the  place- 
name  Ramesea  or  Raamses,  which  may  perfectly  well  be  an  anachrooiam 
of  nomenclature,  and  on  the  reference  to  Israel  on  the  Merenptah  Victory 
Stela,  which  proves  nothing  at  all,  but  over  which  even  some  of  the 
wisest  have  completely  lost  their  heads.  On  the  other  hand  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  he  has  adopted  the  higher  dating  (3500  B.C.)  for  the 
Twelfth  Egyptian  Dynasty,  long  abandoned  by  practically  every  Egypto- 
logist of  note,  and  now  made  more  difficult  than  ever  by  the  evidence 
of  the  new  Carnarvon  cylinder,  which  bears  the  cartouche  of  a  Sehete- 
pibre',  who  is  either  Amenemhet  I  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  or  a  less 
well-known  king  of  the  Thirteenth,  and  an  inscription  in  Babylonian 
cuneiform  in  a  style  which  may  be  as  late  as  2000  B.C.,  and  can  hardly  be 
more  than  a  few  centuries  earlier  at  the  most.' 

The  author  has  searched  the  literature  of  his  subject  thoroughly,  and 
is  rarely  guilty  of  a  serious  omission  in  his  references.  (Max  Pieper's 
article  Das  Breltspiel  der  alien  Aegypter  would  have  answered  his  queries 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  p.  197.)  On  the  other  hand  he  occasionally 
seems  a  little  uncritical  in  his  use  of  his  authorities,  and  apt  to  represent 
as  fact  what  even  those  to  whose  work  he  refers  would  regard  only  as 
possibility  or  probability.  Thus,  for  example,  on  p.  129,  we  are  told 
that  shortly  after  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  the  '  Sinai  Peninsula  was  invaded 
and  passed  under  Chaldaean  influence,  the  very  mountains  taking  on 
a  Babylonian  name,  Sinai,  from  the  Chaldaean  Moon-god  Sin.'     In  the 

1,  Petrie'g  not*  in  Andenl  BgypI,  1921,  p.  103,  to  the  effect  that  the  oylinder  may 
b&va  lain  Bome  time  in  Babylonia  before  being  carried  to  Egypt  surely  only  renders  hia 
ovn  theory  more  dilfioult  than  ever.  How  will  the  AsEyriologietfl  like  the  date  of 
3500  B.C.  or  tarlier  to  whioh  hia  ohronology  would  ftsaign  the  imonption  ! 


first  place  thia  statement  assumes  the  equation  Magan  equals  Sinai, 
which  not  all  Assyriologista  accept ;  in  the  second  place  there  is  no  serious 
evidence  for  deriving  Sinai  from  Sin  ;  and  in  the  third  place  the  author 
is  Buiely  under  a  delusion  as  to  the  time  at  which  and  the  way  in  which 
the  peninsula  acquired  its  modern  name  of  Sinai.  On  the  same  page 
we  are  told  without  query  that  Gudea  of  Lagash  btought  wood  from 
Upper  Egypt ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  Assyriologist  now  believes 
that  Melukha  means  Upper  Egypt.  On  the  next  page  Amraphel,  Arioch 
and  Tidal  are  made  vassals  of  Chedorlaomer  of  Elam,  an  arrangement 
which  the  wording  of  Genesis  14,  5  does  not  necessitate,  and  which  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Amraphel  (Khamnmrabi)  does  not  justify.  FinaUyi 
it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  Filter's  article  (p.  130)  has  settled  the 
identification  of  Arioch  of  Ellasar  with  Eriakn  (Warad  Sin)  of  Laisa,  that 
the  newly -discovered  Xjarsa  Dynasty  list  shows  that  Eriaku  died  thirty 
years  before  Khammuiabi  began  to  reign,  and  thus  can  hardly  have  been 
his  ally. 

Other  instances  of  this  type  of  writing  might  be  given.  The  pre- 
dynastic  Egyptians  should  hardly  be  referred  to  as  neolithic  without 
some  caution  to  the  effect  that  Petrie  beheves,  apparently  on  good  grounds, 
that  copper  was  already  known,  though  in  small  quantities,  in  the  earliest 
and  most  primitive  tombs  yet  found.  The  contrary  view  would  appear 
to  rest  only  on  unpublishol  evidence  from  Naga  ed-Der,  which  cannot 
be  accepted  as  evidence  until  published.  To  speak  dogmatically  of 
8emito-Libyans  as  inhabiting  the  North  of  Egypt  and  neoUthic  Hamitea 
the  South  (p.  36),  is  the  merest  hypothesis ;  hght  indeed  would  be  the 
task  of  the  Egyptologist  if  the  matter  were  as  simple  and  as  clear  as  this. 

This  same  lack  of  critical  attitude  is  apparent  in  regard  to  smaller 
matters.  For  instance,  we  now  know  enough  of  Cretan  pottery  to  assert 
with  considerable  assurance  that  the  painted  vases  found  in  the  tomb  of 
King  Zer  at  Abydos  are  not  Cretan  importations  (p.  88).  On  p.  100  wo 
read,  '  This  fort  of  Avaris  is  not  Pelusium.'  Yet  Gardiner  has,  in  an 
article  which  appeared  since  this  book  was  published,  placed  it  virtually 
beyond  doubt  that  Avaris  is  Pelusium.  In  any  case  there  was  never 
any  serious  reason  for  identifying  it  with  Tell  el  Yahudiyeh,  an  identifica- 
tion with  regard  to  which  we  are  told  '  there  is  no  doubt '  (p.  101). 
Lieblein's  view,  that  the  names  Potipbar,  Asenath,  etc.,  indicate  the 
Hyksos  period,  quoted  as  authoritative  on  p.  108,  does  violence  to  the 
rules  of  phonetics  and  has  long  been  abandoned.  What,  again,  is  the 
evidence  for  the  statement  on  p.  112  that  in  the  Hyksos  period  '  the 
chief  hierophant  of  Ra  at  Hcliopolis  was  at  the  head  of  Egyptian  rehgious 
worship,  and  was  of  royal  blood.'  In  the  identifications  of  the  sites  of 
Pithom,  Raamses,  etc.,  the  author  exhibits  a  strange  preference  for  the 
guesses  of  early  explorers  bent  on  finding  biblical  sites  at  any  cost  as 
against  Gardiner's  irresistible  combination  of  philological  reasoning  and 
inquiry  into  what  the  Egyptians  themselves  have  to  say  on  the  matter 
(a  detail  only  too  frequently  ignored  by  Egyptologists).     He  seems  to  be 
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uimwaie,  too,  that  Gardiner  has  destToyed  for  ever  the  illusion  that 
Goshen  equals  Qeeem  or  Saft  el  Henneh  {pp.  137  and  241).  The 
evidence  for  the  identification  of  the  Shardana  with  the  Sardinians 
(accepted  on  p.  255)  ia  very  meagre,  and  Wainwright'a  identification  of 
Keftiu  with  Eastern  Cilicia  can  hardly  be  explained  away  as  '  a  mere 
matter  of  wind  '  (p.  260). 

The  book  is  not  altogether  free  from  minor  errors.  Thus  Retennu 
(p.  167)  and  Keftiu  (p.  260)  are  the  names  not  of  peoples  but  of  places. 
The  scribe  Anna  or  Ennene  dad  not  compose  the '  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,' 
he  merely  made  the  copy  which  happens  to  have  come  down  to  us. 
Similarly  Pentaur  (p.  233)  was  not  a  poet,  but  only  a  scribe  who  made  the 
copy  of  the  Eadesh  Poem  preserved  in  Papyri  Sallier  III  and  Raifet. 
No  golden  Bugdkannen  were  found  in  the  tomb  ol  Rameases  III  (p.  259), 
though  they  were  represented  in  its  wall-paintings. 

But  despite  such  errors  as  these,  which  arc  almost  unavoidable  in 
one  whose  vocation  prevents  him  from  being  in  continual  and  daily 
contact  with  his  material,  and  despite  the  lack  of  that  critical  discern- 
ment which  only  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  philological  and 
archaeological  as  well  as  with  the  historical  material  can  give,  the  book 
is  a  mine  of  information  and  reference  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  use 
to  the  bibhcal  student. 

T.  E.  Pbkt. 


Joseph  Hazzidakis.  atude  de  Priktstoire  Cretoise,  Tyliasos  A  I'Epoque 
Minoentie,  suivie  d'une  note  sur  lei  Uirnax  de  Tylissos.  Traduit  du 
grec  par  I'auteur  avec  la  collaboration  de  L.  Franchet,  Charge  de 
Mission  en  Crete  et  en  ^gypte.  Introduction  et  annotation  par 
L.  Franchet.  Paris  :  Librairie  Paul  Geuthner.  8vo,  pp.  88,  10 
platea  -f  48  illustrations  in  the  text. 

This  little  book  is  a  translation  by  Dr.  Hazzidakis  into  French  of  his 
paper  in  the '  ApxaioXoyiKij  'EififjfiepU  of  1912  describing  the  objects  found 
in  the  first  three  seasons'  work  at  Tyhssos  between  1909  and  1912,  an 
excavation  that  was  notable  for  the  extreme  care  that  marked  it. 

The  descriptions  are  clear  and  admirable  and  are  only  marred  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  blocks  by  which  most  of  Dr.  Hazzidakis'  excellent 
photographs  are  reproduced. 

The  book  is  now  amplified  by  an  introduction  by  M.  L.  Franchet 
which  sums  up  the  results  of  the  chronological  evidence. 

The  object*  found  indicate  three  periods  of  occupation  of  the  site. 
The  earhest  comprises  remains  of  E.M.I,  E.M.2,  E.M.3  and  the  beginnings 
of  Middle  Minoan  ;  the  next,  remains  of  the  end  of  Middle  Minoan  and  the 
beginnings  of  Late  Minoan ;  while  the  third  is  of  the  Late  Minoan  3  or 
'  Mycenaean '  period. 

It  is  imphed  in  the  introduction  that  the  generally  accepted  Cretan 
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chronology  is  upset  by  the  results  of  this  excavation.  From  the  book 
itself,  however,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  go  so  far.  On  the  face  of 
it  pottery  belonging  to  the  periods  E.M.l-M.M.l  inclusive,  found  together 
in  a  stratum  from  ■60  m.  to  ■80  m.  thick  between  the  rock  and  the  pave- 
ment of  a  later  building,  should  in  the  absence  of  any  reason  to  the  contrary 
bear  explanation  as  the  result  of  the  telescoping  of  the  material  of  several 
periods  done  when  the  paving  was  laid  down.  For  the  rest  the  results 
of  Tylissos,  interesting  as  they  are,  are  only  additional  indications  hardly 
to  be  stressed  to-day  that  any  divisions  made  in  deecribing  a  continuously 
developing  culture  are  but  milestones  set  up  for  convenience.  They  do 
not  necessarily  imply  a  break  in  the  road. 

In  consequence,  whether  or  no  elsewhere  a  break  can  bs  discerned 
at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Minoan  period,  there  is  nothing  disturbing  in 
finding  at  Tylissos  a  building  with  remains  of  M.M.3  mingled  with  those 
ofL.M.land2. 

A  note  on  some  Cretan  lamakes  completes  an  interesting  volume. 

J.  P.  Dboop. 


The    Wiich-CuU  in   Western   Europe.     By   Margaret  Alicb  Mcbbat. 
Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1921.     Pp.  303.     I6s.  net. 

Miss  Murray  claims  to  have  discovered  that  the  witchcraft  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  tepreaents  an  organised  cult  which 
survived  in  western  Europe  from  prehistoric  times.  She  has  not  proved 
her  case.  In  itself  the  hypothesis  is  improbable  although  it  belongs  to 
a  type  which  would  seem  to  be  coming  into  fashion.  Quite  recently 
Miss  Weston  made  a  similar  and  in  my  opinion  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Legend  of  the  Grail  had  its  origin  in  the  survival  of  Mithraic 
rites. 

That  Miss  Murray's  prehiatoric  religion  existed  at  all  is  purely  hypo- 
thetical ;  the  two  passages  quoted  from  Strabo  and  Dionysius  Periegetes 
prove  nothing  ;  her  allusion  on  p.  12  to  Janus  and  Diana  is  based  upon 
&  vital  misapprehension  of  fact  which  reference  to  any  reputable  and  recent 
work  upon  Roman  religion  would  correct.  Nor  is  there  any  solid  bridge 
between  this  hypothetical  prehiatoric  religion  and  the  period  1550-1700  a.d. 
to  which  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  considered  belongs. 

In  the  ingenious  examination  of  the  records  of  the  witch  triak  I  am 
not  always  able  to  agree  with  Miss  Murray's  reasoning.  Upon  more  than 
one  occasion  she  tella  me  that  '  the  evidence  proves '  something  when 
the  facts  would  be  more  accurately  represented  by  saying  '  if  my  main 
proposition  is  accepted  the  evidence  may  be  thus  interpreted,'  Nor 
does  her  equipment  for  its  interpretation  inspire  confidence,  for  although 
she  has  studied  the  documents  of  the  trials  with  great  care  and  thorough- 
ness there  is  little  evidence  of  any  profound  knowledge  either  of  the 
thought  and  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  the  inimediate  back- 
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ground  of  the  Bixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  For  example,  she 
is  misled  by  not  knowing  that  the  organisation  into  covens,  so  far  from 
being  a  relic  of  a  prehistoric  religion,  is  a  parody  of  a  monastic  institution, 
just  as  the  Black  Mass  is  the  parody  of  a  Christian  rite.  (Cf .  New  English 
Dictionary y  sw.  convent,  coven.) 

Again  if  she  were  at  home  in  the  biographical  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  she  would  be  likely  to  modify  her  view  that  WilUam  Marsh 
of  Dunstable,  the  friend  of  many  years'  standing  of  Lilly  the  Astrologer, 
was  a  clear  example  of  the  sacerdotal  head  of  a  local  witch  organisation. 
(Cf.  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  Lilly,  Student  in  Astrology,  written  by 
Himself  (London  1774),  p.  76 ;  Aubrey,  Miscellanies  (London  1721), 
p.  171.) 

This  may  seem  a  severe  notice  of  a  book  which  contains  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  information,  but  an  important  principle  at  stake  necessitates 
frankness.  No  historical  research  can  profitably  be  prosecuted  without 
reference  to  the  probabiUties  a^d  known  facts  of  historical  development 
and  to  the  thought  and  ways  of  life  of  the  particular  period  to  which  they 
belong. 

W.  R.  Halliday. 
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A  NEW  CYLINDER  SEAL 


By  W.  B.  emery 


WITH    PLATE   LXm,    FIGS.    1  AND   2 


The  cylinder  seal  shown  together  with  an  impression  in  PI.  LXIII, 
figs.  1  and  2,  is  in  the  Egyptian  collection  at  the  Institute  of  Archaeology. 
Whether  it  actually  came  from  Egypt  or  not  is  uncertain.  It  was  found 
in  a  box  marked  '  Esna,'  bat  Professor  Garstang  can  find  no  trace  of  it 
in  his  note-books  on  that  particular  excavation.  Dr.  Hogarth,  who  has 
examined  the  seal,  pronounces  it  to  be  '  either  Cypriote  or  Phoenician, 
copied  from  the  late  Hittite  {Uth  or  12th  cent.)  type  of  North  Syria.' 
Mr.  Griffith  found  a  Syrian  seal  of  basalt  in  the  Napata  cemetery,  which, 
though  of  far  better  workmanship,  resembles  it  in  certain  points. 

The  seal  is  made  of  steatite,  and  is  covered  with  a  hght  green  glaze, 
full  of  bubbles,  with  large  white  patches.  It  is  30  nun.  in  length,  and 
13  in  diameter ;  the  diameter  of  the  hole  is  4  mm.  From  the  position 
of  the  men  and  aniniala  the  design  of  the  seal  would  appear  at  first  sight 
to  depict  a  hunting  scene.  Yet  two  of  the  men,  Nos.  1  and  2,  appear 
to  be  fighting  with  raised  weapons.  The  weapon  of  No.  2  seems  to  be 
a  kind  of  knob-stick  or  club.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  three  men  wear 
round  helmets  of  a  distinctly  Syro-Mesopotamian  type,  quite  commonly 
depicted  on  aeala  from  those  regions.  The  upraised  arm  of  figure  No.  1 
ia  covered  with  what  seem  to  be  bracelets,  in  contrast  with  the  two 
other  figures,  which  are  devoid  of  ornament  except  the  two  lines  repre- 
senting the  girdle.     Figure  No.  3  appears  to  have  dropped  his  weapon. 

Two  of  the  animals,  judging  from  their  long  curved  horns,  appear 
to  be  a  kind  of  ibex.  The  resemblance  to  certain  types  of  animal  on 
predynastic  and  archaic  Egyptian  seals  most,  in  view  of  the  divergence 
in  date,  be  fortuitous.  The  posture  of  the  ibex  on  the  left,  leaping  over 
its  prostrate  fellow,  is  more  true  to  life  than  any  other  figure  on  the 
seaL  The  remaining  five  animals  are  depicted  with  short  curved  horns 
not  unlike  those  of  a  cow.  What  animal  they  represent  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.     The  presence  of  the  three  bull's-eyes,  two  of  which  are  joined 


by  a  line  which  makes  them  into  a  false  nimung  spiral,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  element  in  the  whole  design,  for  it  limits  the  proven&Doe 
of  the  seal  to  a  certain  area,  viz. :  Cyprus  and  North  Syria. 

The  craftsman  who  made  this  seal  probably  first  drew  the  device  . 
in  ink  before  attempting  to  engrave  it.  He  then  marked  at  certain  , 
points  of  the  design  small  holes  with  the  help  of  two  fine  drills,  one  solid 
and  one  tubular,  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  modem  wood-carver 
drills  certain  parts  of  his  desiga  as  a  start  for  his  chieel.  These  drill-holes  , 
in  the  seal  bring  down  its  date  to  1500  B.C.  at  least,  for  the  drill  was  not 
used  in  seal  engraving  before  that  time.  On  this  particular  seal  there 
ore  more  than  twenty  drill-holes,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  are  the 
three  ornamental  bull's-eyes.  The  eyes  of  the  animals  have  also  been 
drilled  as  well  as  the  heels  of  the  three  human  figures. 

The  seal,  despite  its  Cypro-Babylonian  design,  may  well  have  been 
iarmd  in  Egypt,  and  perhaps  even  made  there  to  judge  by  ita  gUw. 


OXFORD  EXCAVATIONS  IN  NUBIA 

By  F.  Ll.  GRIFFITH,  M.A. 

WITH   PLATES   IV-LXII 

[Coramved  from  vol.  viii,  p.  104) 

Although  much  remains  to  be  said  about  Faias  after  tbe  New  Empire, 
we  must  DOW  turn  to  the  work  of  the  third  season  at  Napata,  as  thia 
alone  supphed  us  with  monuments  of  the  next  period  (and  little  else). 
Early  in  1912  Mr.  Woolley  paid  a  visit  to  New  Merawi  and  reported 
favourably  on  the  prospects  of  work  in  the  ceighbourhood.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Sudan  having  granted  us  the  concession  of  all  the  ancient 
sites  there  we  transported  to  Merawi  our  equipment  and  excellent  Qufti 
workmen  who  were  under  the  efiective  control  of  the  reyis  Suleiman 
el-Fern&i.  The  well-known  Governor  of  Dongola  province,  Colonel  H.  W. 
Jackson  (now  Biigadier-General  Sir  H.  W.  Jackson,  E.B.E.),  who  haa 
earned  the  gratitude  of  many  archaeologists  vieiting  the  province,  gave 
ne  every  facility.  Unfortunately  for  us  Mr.  Woolley  had  gone  to 
Carchemish  and  no  other  assistant  could  be  secured  that  year.  Mrs. 
Griffith  and  I  found  accommodation  in  a  European  bungalow  on  the 
left  bank  just  outside  the  upper  end  of  New  Merawi,  capital  of  the  Dongola 
province.  The  house  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  Sanam  ruins,  and  although 
we  made  rare  excursions  in  different  directions  over  the  whole  con- 
cession, our  time  was  fully  occupied  by  work  at  Sanam,  in  an  extensive 
cemetery  (which  produced  a  multitude  of  small  antiquities),  a  temple 
of  Tirhakah,  and  a  store-house  of  the  Ethiopian  kings.  It  was  the  last 
season  of  the  Oxford  Expedition  in  the  Sud4n.  We  had  hoped  to  con- 
tinue the  exploration  of  Napata  in  succeeding  years,  but  circumstances 
prevented  ub  ;  and  in  1916  the  concession  was  given  to  Dr.  Reisner 
who  haa  year  by  year  explored  both  banks  in  his  own  remarkably  thorough 
way  and  wil^  most  brilliant  results. 


VIII.  NUBIA  IN  THE  '  LIBYAN  PERIOD  ' 


After  the  end  of  the  New  Kingdom  in  the  Twentieth  Dynasty  there 
is  a  complete  archaeological  blank  in  Nubia  until  the  rise  of  the 
'  Ethiopian '  power.  In  Lower  Nubia,  strange  to  say,  the  Twenty- 
Fifth  Dynasty,  its  ancestors  and  its  immediate  successors,  offer  no 
remains  to  indicate  a  prosperous  and  civilised  population,  and  at  Faras 
itself  we  found  no  trace  of  it.  Important  points,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  held  by  the  Ethiopians.  At  Buhon  as  well  as  at  Ibrim  (the  fortress 
protecting  the  river  passage  at  Mi'am)  there  are  remnanta  of  sculpture 
or  inscriptions  of  Tiihakah ;  and  here  and  there  a  grave  of  this  period 
has  been  met  with  in  the  wide  explorations  of  the  Archaeological  Survey .*^ 

It  is  in  Upper  Nubia,  where  lay  their  capital  at  Napata,  that  the 
monuments  of  the  '  Ethiopians '  are  to  be  successfully  sought,  and  not 
in  the  frontier-land  between  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Exploration  as  yet  has 
been  almost  confined  to  Napata  and  Meroe,  but  other  sites  may  be 
expected  eventually  to  yield  important  results  to  the  excavator.  In 
recent  years  Dr.  Reisner  has  explored  roimd  Napata  with  such  success 
that  he  has  arranged  in  order  a  long  series  of '  Ethiopian '  kings  of  whom 
but  few  were  recorded  before,  identified  their  burial-places,  and  traced 
their  origin.'  No  doubt  his  conclusions  may  need  correction  and  ampli- 
fication in  detail,  but  the  main  lines  are  fixed  and  are  included  in  the 
following  accoimt. 

As  the  power  of  Egypt  weakened  towards  the  end  of  the  New  Kingdom, 
Libyan  warrior  clans,  in  some  cases  mercenaries  of  Egypt,  in  others 
invaders,  settled  upon  the  rich  lands  of  the  Nile  valley.  The  Libyan 
chiefs  ruled  in  their  several  districts  and  the  most  powerful  families 
produced  the  Pharaohs  of  the  dynasties  from  Dyn.  XXI  onwards.  In 
Nubia  too  the  Libyans  settled,  and  the  ruling  family  at  Napata,  whose 
representatives  for  several  geBerattons  were  buried  in  tumuli  at  El-KurrQ, 
were  the  leading  power,  probably  at  first  owning  allegiance  to  Pharaoh 
in  Egypt,  Continuing  in  a  barbarism  which  the  settlers  in  Egypt  had 
thrown  off,  these  Ethiopian  Libyans  also  preserved  intact  their  warlike 
qnalitiee.    It  was  not  long  before  the  Napata  dynasty  held  Upper  Egypt 
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1.  See  Reisner,  .4.5.^.  Report/or  1907-1908,  pp.  342-343,  tnd  FJrlh.  SvZfefi'n  No.  7,  ] 
p.  11  (CeiD.  131  near  Maharroqah).  ' 

2.  See  the  two  urticlea  referred  to  on  p.  71,  note. 


and  claimed  Buzerainty  over  Middle  Egypt.  Scarcely  a  written  record 
of  the  kings  Burvives  before  Pi-'ankhy,  son  of  B^aahta.  About  730  b,c. 
when  Pi-'ankhy  had  reigned  twenty  years  or  more,  a  rival  appeared  in 
the  north  to  dispute  hia  power  in  Egypt ;  Tefoakhte,  an  energetic  leader, 
possessing  Memphis  and  the  western  border  of  Lower  Egypt,  contrived 
an  alliance  among  the  princes  of  the  Delta  and  overran  Middle  Egypt ; 
thereupon  Pi-'ankhy  sent  hia  forces  stationed  in  Upper  Egypt  to  raise 
the  siege  of  HeracIeopoUs  Magna,  which  had  held  out  stoutly  against 
Tefnakhte,  and  soon  after  led  in  person  a  great  expedition  down  the 
Nile,  recovered  the  cities  of  Middle  Egypt,  captured  Memphis,  and  com- 
pelled the  submission  of  the  princes  of  Lower  Egypt.  This  expedition 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  archaeological  history  of  Upper  Nubia. 
Builders,  sculptors,  and  artisans  of  all  sorta  as  well  as  a  vast  booty  were 
brought  from  Egypt  to  Napata,  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Napata,  dating 
from  the  New  Kingdom,  waa  restored,  and  in  it  was  placed  a  huge  stela 
inscribed  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  with  the  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
together  with  other  monuments  in  Egyptian  style. 

So  far  the  '  Ethiopian '  dynasty  had  clung  to  its  ancestral  home  at 
Napata,  and  Bocehoris,  succeeding  hia  father  Tefnakhte,  ruled  over 
Lower  Egypt  at  Memphis  and  Saia.  But  Shabako,  succeeding  Pi-'ankhy, 
suppressed  Bocchoris  about  714  and  probably  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
Egypt,  keeping  a  firm  hand  on  the  local  princes  and  centraliaing  its 
administration ;  for  whereas  the  names  of  Shabako  and  of  his  successor 
Shabatok  are  sufficiently  frequent  in  Upper  Egypt  and  at  Memphis 
iteeU,  they  have  not  been  fomid  on  a  single  building  at  Napata '  although 
sepulchres  were  prepared  for  the  two  kings  in  the  family  burying-ground 
at  El-Kurrii.  Tirhakah  succeeded  Shabatok,  and  tor  some  forty  years 
Egypt  prospered  under  the  comparatively  settled  rule  of  these '  Ethiopians' 
{who,  doubtless,  had  a  mixture  of  negro  blood  in  their  veins),  until  the 
terrible  armies  of  Esarhaddon  and  Asshurbanipal  in  a  succession  of 
invasions  from  673  to  661  plundered  as  far  south  as  Thebes,  driving 
Tirhakah,  and  after  Tirhakah's  death  his  nephew  Urdamane,^  back 
into  Ethiopia.  Tirhakah,  unlike  his  predecessors  since  Pi-'ankhy,  did 
much  to  adorn  Napata  with  fine  monuments.  In  his  earlier  and  fortunate 
years  he  may  have  sought  thereby  to  unite  all  his  territories  against 


1.  SceBeUoer,  'TheBaTkalTempIeBin  1816 '  {Jtmmalo/Eg.  Arch.,  VI).  pp.  283-2M. 

2.  For  lliB  name  ase   lUabe,    KtiUehriJilieha   MaltruU,   p.   36   Dote  2.     In  the 
omwifonn  dooumenta  It  appears  to  reproBent  the  hieroglyphio  Tanwutamane. 


the  foe  in  Asia ;  or  his  attention  to  Napata  may  have  been  due  to  the 
unhappy  plight  of  Egypt  in  hie  later  years.  Tanwetamane  recovered 
Upper  Egypt  from  the  Aseyriana  for  a  brief  time,  but  Psammetichus,  son 
of  Necho,  a  succesBor  and  perhaps  descendant  of  Tefnakhte,  had  used 
his  opportunities  well  to  establish  himself,  first  as  agent  of  ABsym  and 
chief  among  the  subject  princes  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  as  independent 
Pharaoh  in  the  north,  until  by  his  ninth  year,  about  655  b.c.,  Tanwetamane 
died  or  was  Bqueezed  out  of  the  Thebaid  and  Psammetichus  found  himself 
sole  king  over  a  territory  extending  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  the 
First  Cataract.  His  ambitions  turned  northward  and  he  was  content 
to  leave  the  narrow  Nubian  valley  in  its  poverty  to  the  Ethiopians. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  civilisation  of  the  Ethiopian  court 
at  it«  most  brilliaot  epoch  was  borrowed  directly  from  Egypt.  Aitisti 
and  craftsmen,  carried  up  the  Nile  to  Napata  from  Thebes  and  Uemphis, 
were  employed  in  cutting  and  inscribing  granite,  building  temples, 
excavating  graves,  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  making  vessels 
of  pottery,  bronze  and  alabaster,  and  moulding  or  carving  ornaments 
and  amulets  in  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  in  hard  stones,  steatite  and 
fayence.  At  first  the  contact  was  chiefly  with  Upper  Egypt  and  Thebes ; 
but  when  Shabako  took  up  his  residence  in  Egypt  as  Pharaoh,  he  turned 
away  from  the  traditional  poLcy  of  the  Twenty-Third  Dynasty  and 
revived  in  his  titles  the  style  of  the  ancient  Memphite  kings  of  the  Old 
Kingdom.  Perhaps  he  reaUsed  that  they  had  engaged  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  Nubian  chiefs,  whereas  the  Pharaohs  of  the  New  Kingdom 
had  crushed  the  independent  life  of  the  Cushites  by  cruel  conquest  and 
harsh  government,  The  pious  and  impressionable  barbarian  marvelled 
at  the  antiquity,  the  massivenese  and  the  beauty  of  the  Memphite  monu- 
ments, and  sought  to  preserve  the  perishing  records,  to  copy  their  inscrip- 
tions and  to  reproduce  their  sculptural  designs. 

It  would  appear  that  Shabako  left  no  monument  in  Ethiopia  except 
that  in  the  ancestral  cemetery  of  El-Kurrii,  humbly  imitating  his  great 
models,  he  built  himself  a  tiny  pyramid,  a  form  of  royal  burial  which 
was  once  for  all  adopted  in  Ethiopia  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
Meroitic  dynasties. 

Shabatok,  Tiihakah  and  Tanwetamane  maintained  the  style  in- 
augurated by  Shabako.  It  thus  seems  that  it  was  the  choice  of  ancient 
models  by  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  which  set  the  fashion  of  the  age  in 
Egypt  and  originated  the  archaism  which  characterises  the  Sait«  period ; 
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it  was  derived  from  Memphie,  tlie  central  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty 
in  Egypt,  in  spite  of  the  strong  ties  of  religion  which  bound  the  Ammon- 
worahippera  of  Napata  to  Thebes. 

Of  the  kings  who  reigned  at  Napata  and  Mcrog  after  Tanwetamane, 
Dr.  Reisner  has  recovered  the  names  and  succession ;  of  their  history 
almost  nothing  is  known.  After  the  rise  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Dynasty 
under  Paammetichus  the  connection  between  impoverished  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt  was  comparatively  shght.  It  is  clear  that  the  two  countries 
carried  on  an  exchange  of  commodities ;  gold  and  ivory  fruits  and 
herbs  and  probably  slaves  coming  from  the  one,  well-baked  pottery, 
cheap  and  serviceable,  and  bronze  vessels  from  the  other.  The  pecuhar 
Bkill  of  the  Eg3^tian  stone-masons  in  cutting  the  hardest  materials  was 
no  longer  available  in  Cush  ;  the  artisans  had  to  subsist  mostly  on  their 
traditions  and  on  such  inspiration  as  they  could  get  from  earher  remains, 
from  Egyptian  imports  and  from  the  primitive  culture  of  their  African 
neighbours.  The  arts  of  Napata  quickly  relapsed  from  the  fine  or  skilful 
workmanship  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Dynasty  into  barbarism  and  feeble 
imitation.  The  technical  deterioration  of  their  work  is  seen  clearly  in 
the  series  of  royal  monuments,  shrinea,  stelae,  pyramids  and  sepulchral 
furniture,  and  can  be  traced  in  the  necropolis  of  Sanam,  in  which  well- 
cut  tombs  and  orthodox  mummies  gave  place  almost  immediately  to 
simpler  graves  and  contracted  burials,  the  local  pottery  is  again  all 
made  without  the  wheel,  and  the  amulets  are  of  much  ruder  fabric. 
Egyptian,  more  and  more  corrupt,  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
written  documents. 

According  to  Dr.  Reisner  *  the  series  of  Ethiopian-Libyan  kings,  with 
their  burial-places,  is  as  follows  : — 


Begiiming  about  900  B.C. 

Six  generations  of  ancestors  ending  with 

Kashta. 
About     744-710    Pi-'ankhy 
About     710-700    Shabako 
About      700-688    Shabatok 


Tumuli  at  El-Kurrfi. 
Tumulus  at  El-Kurru. 
Pyramid  at        „ 


I.  For  the  NOri  pynimids  see  Beiuier,  '  Prelimiaaty  Reporb  op  Ibe  Harvud-BoitaD 
BxoBVktioiu  bC  Tittri '  in  Harvard  African  Stadia,  H,  Fur  the  KnrrA  Burinli,  Reisner, 
'The  Rojal  Family  of  Ethiopia'  in  JftMntm  of  Fmt  Art*  BulUtin,  XIX,  p.  21 ;  and 
'  Note  on  the  Harvard -Boston  Excavations  at  Bl-Kurmw  and  Barkal  in  1918-1919  '  in 
Journal  of  Eg.  AnA.,  VI,  p.  61. 
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Tiihak&b  PTiainid  at  Nnri. 

663-653    Taawe^amane        .        .  „        El-Kai 

Roughly  653-633     Atlaaerea        ...  „         Nuri. 

633-613    Senk-amane-Beken  . 

„       613-573    Anl-amane     . 

„       573-543     Aflpelt   . 

543-528    Amtalqa 

followed  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  other  kings  reaching  perhaps  to  beyond 

the  end  of  the  fourth  century  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  began  to 

reign  in  Egypt. 

IX.  NAPATA 

For  about  200  miles  beginning  at  Abu  Hamcd,  the  Nile  tuma  out 
of  ita  usual  northward  course,  first  westward  and  then  S.S.W,,  to  Korti 
and  Debba  where  it  resumes  its  northward  line  to  the  Mediterranean. 
So  overpowering  is  the  importance  of  the  river  to  the  inhabitanta  that 
in  local  usage  even  the  cardinal  points  have  given  way  to  it ;  conse- 
quently throughout  this  stretch  the  sun  rises  in  the  '  west,'  gharb  or 
'  sunset,'  and  sete  in  the  '  east,'  sherg.  The  confusion  seems  all  the 
greater  in  that '  north  '  and  '  south  '  strangely  retain  their  usual  significa- 
tion. For  the  European  visitor  it  ia  neccssaiy  to  adjust  his  ideae  by 
holding  fast  to  the  designations  '  right  bank  '  and  '  left  bank,'  and  substi- 
tuting these  for  the  native  '  west '  and  '  east '  which  elsewhere  would 
mean  '  left  bank  '  and  '  right  bank  '  respectively.  Professor  Keisner, 
in  his  archaeological  communications,  adopts  the  native  orientation  by 
the  river ;  *  but  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Ancient  Egyptians  and 
the  Ethiopian  kings  in  planning  temples  and  tombs  here  retained  the 
same  orientation  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Nile  valley ;  the  direction  of 
the  approach  or  axis  would  be  influenced  by  the  river  and  other  local 
conditions,  but  the  ordinary  cardinal  points  dominated  all  in  their 
minds.  ^ 

Two-thirds  of  this  topsy-turvy  Nile-compass  consists  of  channels 
and  rapids  cut  through  the  rocks  of  a  barren  re^on  which  culminatee 
in  the  dreaded  Fourth  Cataract.    The  river  is  practically  unnavigaU 

1.  See  his  note  2  on  page  213  of  the  Jovntal  qf  Egyptian  ArAaeotogy,  IV, 
appMre  to  h&re  found  '  oorth  '  and  '  aoath  '  interohaoged  u  Hall  aa  '  out '  and  '  we* 

2.  See  below,  p.  79  nobs  3. 
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and  only  rafts  are  used  to  cany  the  few  inhabitantB  from  island  to  island 
or  from  bank  to  bank.  Soon  after  the  Fourth  Cataract  ia  passed,  how- 
ever, the  character  of  the  ground  changes :  the  land  for  some  distance 
on  either  aide  of  the  river  is  low  and  good  for  cultivation,  abounding  in 
palm-trees  and  cereal  crops ;  the  population  upon  it  ia  considerable  and 
fairly  industrious.  But  the  river  is  still  obdurate,  for  though  the  channel 
is  broad  and  clear  the  perpetual  north  wind  and  the  strong  current  acting 
together  make  northward  joumeya  a  matter  of  sheer  tugging  at  the  tow 
rope,  and  this  is  not  adequately  compensated  by  the  seductive  ease  of 
the  southward  journey.  Navigation  is  therefore  almost  confined  to 
ferry-boata  and  the  occasional  postal  steamer  of  the  Government,  while 
passengers  and  merchandise  travel  mostly  by  road,  on  foot  or  on  the 
backs  of  donkeys  and  cameb. 

The  Fourth  Cataract  probably  constituted  a  final  barrier  to  the 
spread  of  the  Egyptian  power  in  Ethiopia ;  for  the  desert  route  from 
Korosko  to  Abu  Hamed  was  used  little  if  at  all  in  ancient  times.  The 
Third  Cataract  was  passed  as  early  as  the  Sixth  Dynasty  ;  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  must  have  held  all  the  goodly  land  beyond  with  its  marts 
for  the  products  of  the  Siidln,  and  placed  its  Ethiopian  frontier-station 
of  Napata  at  the  foot  of  Oebel  Barkal  on  tJie  right  bank,  within  sight 
of  the  outliers  of  the  Fourth  Cataract. 

Apart  from  certain  monuments  which  were  probably  brought  from 
elsewhere  by  later  kings,  the  earliest  record  foimd  by  Dr.  Reisner  in  the 
Great  Temple  of  Ammon  at  Gebel  Barkal  was  a  great  stela  of 
Thutmosis  III.  His  successor,  Amenhotp  II,  brought  in  triumph  to 
Napata  the  seventh  of  the  captured  princes  of  Syria,  the  bodies  of  the 
other  six  being  left  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Less  clearly, 
Napata,  or  the  Ethiopian  limit  of  the  Empire  imder  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Dynasties  is  referred  to  as  Nes-toii  '  the  Throne  of  the  Two 
Lands,'  and  Krt.' 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Napata  in  history  until  it  comes  into 
prominence  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  as  the  seat  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty 
of  kings  (Libyan  in  origin  according  to  Reisner),  who  when  Egypt  was 
divided  against  itself  first  dominated  the  Upper  Country,  then  ruled  as 


1.  Bre»Blod,  Ancient  BeeoriU,  11,  §§  1020,  1025.  CC,  for  the  posaible  reappearance 
of  KRY  in  lat«  timea,  my  '  Moroitio  Studies '  in  Jmtmat  of  EgyplUm  Aixhaeology,  IV, 
p.  27 ;  one  is  tempted  to  coaneet  ib  with  the  modera  EI-KiurA,  the  early  home  and  burial- 
place  of  the  Li  by  an- Ethiopian  royal  family. 
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Pharaohs  in  Thebes  and  Memphis  for  fifty  years,  and,  finally,  excluded 
bom  the  enUghtened  regions  beyond  the  Fiisb  Cataract,  ahraok  back 
into  barbarism. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  cultivated  valley,  aft«r  the  river  has  emerged  from  the  cataract 
region,  is  the  massive  rock  of  Gebel  Barkal,  rising  with  precipitous  sides 
to  a  flat  top  300  feet  above  the  plain.^  This  rock,  named  '  the  Holy 
Hill '  in  the  inscriptions,  must  have  been  the  religious  centre  of  the 
district.  Along  the  front  towards  the  river  are  the  remains  of  many 
temples  built  by  the  Ethiopian  kings,  the  chief  one,  however,  founded 
and  adorned  by  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  of  the  New  Kingdom.  The 
remains  of  its  temples  and  pyramids  were  first  noted  in  1820  by  two 
travellers  from  Cambridge,  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  and  were  long 
since  surveyed  by  Cailliaud  and  Ijepsius. 

On  the  high  ground  south  of  the  hill  are  pyramids  of  Meroitic  age, 
and  OD  the  north-east  are  town  remains.  It  is  only  at  Barkal  that  the 
name  of  Napata  itself  is  found  ;  but  the  extent  of  the  royal  residences 
is  testified  by  the  pyramids  eight  miles  down  stream  at  El-Rurru  on  the 
right  bank,  and  four  miles  up  stream  at  Belal  or  NuH  on  the  left  bank. 
Thus  the  royal  monuments  of  the  Napata  district  cover  a  stretch  ol 
twelve  miles. 

In  a  central  position  on  the  left  bank,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles 
from  each  extremity  at  Zmna  and  Belal,  hes  the  site  known  as  Sanam, 
'  Idol.' '  Here  before  we  began  our  work  the  potsherds  and  rubbish 
of  an  ancient  town  were  to  be  seen  stretching  from  the  river  bank  for  ft 
kilometre  inland,  and  the  circular  sections  of  standing  columns,  worn 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sandy  surface,  were  traceable  in  more  than 
one  place.  It  was  known  that  the  brick  block-house  '  Kitchener's  Fort' 
(PI.  rV  a),  built  by  Major  Hunter  during  Kitchener's  expedition  sgainst 
the  Dervishes,  stood  upon  the  ruined  columns  and  walls  of  a  temple ; 
and  the  collection  of  antiquities  gathered  into  the  miidiriyeh  by  the 
well-known  Governor  of  Dongola  province,  testified  to  the  productive- 
uess  of  the  place  in  figurines,  beads  and  other  small  articles  of  bronze, 
stone  and  glazed  ware,  and  in  fragments  of  large  monuments  of  granite. 
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1.  S02  f«et  MMordlng 
p.  130. 

2.  The  nativeg  seem  to  pronoaooe  the 
bat  it  ia  alw»ya  writUn  Sanam  in  Anbio. 


Major  Talbot  quoted  by  Budge,   Bffyptkm  8wkm,  I,  1 
8*ttab  (and  it  is  k  recorded  by  Lepaitw), 
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Our  excavation  showed  that  the  temple  at  Sanam  was  of  consider- 
able size,  with  a  fore-court  suirounded  by  a  colonnade  entered  through 
a  pylon  gate ;  a  second  pylon  opened  into  the  hypoatyle  hall  beyond 
which  were  a  pronaos  and  a  sanctuary  surrounded  by  various  chambers. 
All  this  was  built  by  Tirhakah,  who  also  put  a  small  chapel  in  the  north 
half  of  the  pronaos.  Aspelt,  a  century  later,  added  another  in  the 
south  half.  The  temple  was  evidently  soon  occupied  to  a  large  extent 
by  manufacturers  of  ushabti  and  other  figurines  and  omamente  in  glazed 
ware,  moulds  for  these  and  a  few  figures  being  found  scattered  through 
and  around  the  greater  part  of  it.  It  waa  probably  for  these  artisans 
that  rough  walls  of  crude  brick  were  built  almost  at  random  within  the 
temple,  blocking  the  bay^ ;  the  side  entrances  north  and  south  were 
carefully  blocked  with  stones,  and  brick  walls  were  built  on  to  these, 
probably  after  some  disaster  to  the  place.  There  are  traces  also  of  a 
rebuilding  of  the  brick  walls  after  they  had  been  ruined.  The  name 
of  a  late  Ethiopian  king  is  found  among  the  remnants  of  st«ne-work  ^ 
and  late  Meroitic  inscriptions,  and  a  few  pieces  of  coarse  comb-pricked 
Meroitic  ware  were  picked  up  in  the  clearance.  In  the  end  we  were 
compelled  to  clear  away  the  whole  of  Kitchener's  Fort. 

The  temple  stood  on  the  south-east  edge  of  the  town  ruins.  Along 
the  south-west  edge  (i.e.  down-river)  of  the  town  and  at  about  half  a 
kilometre  to  the  south  of  the  temple,  began  a  large  cemetery  moat  of 
which  we  cleared,  finding  over  1500  cave-graves,  brick-lined  graves  and 
bnrials  in  the  sand.  The  contents  were  of  the  Ethiopian  period,  probably 
beginning  about  the  time  of  Pi-'ankhy  and  continuing  long  after  Tirhakah's 
reign ;  only  at  the  west  end  a  few  of  the  cave-graves  gave  evidence  of 
re-use  in  the  Meroitic  period. 

A  third  site  which  we  worked  was  about  a  kilometre  to  the  north 
from  the  cemetery  and  the  same  distance  from  the  river.'  Here  an 
extraordinary  series  of  columned  chambers  was  disclosed  which  appear 
to  have  been  royal  store-houses  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty.  Burnt  and 
denuded  by  wind,  the  walls  were  reduced  to  a  maximum  height  of 
eighteen  inches.     This  rate  had  been  the  chief  local  source  for  small 


1.  See  below,  p.  111. 

2.  A  plan  fihowinii  the  relative  pautioHH  oE  the  aTahaeologicBl  sites  at  San&m  will  be 
given  in  the  next  voIudob  of  the  AanaU,  with  the  dflBcription  of  the  eenietery.  Bayard 
Taylor  (Life  and  Landtcapo  from  Egypt  to  the  Ntgro  Kingdom*  of  (he  WhiU  tfile,  pp. 
433-435)  ia  perhaps  the  only  traveller  besides  Lepsiln  who  has  left  any  desaription  of  the 
Sanam  ruioB.     He  was  there  early  ia  1862. 
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aotiquities  for  masy  yeara  past.  Opposite  the  west  end  were  cooBiderable 
remaioB  of  brickwork  and  traces  of  stone  columns  wliicli  probably 
belonged  to  the  royal  Palace  and  linked  this  '  Treasury '  to  the  town. 
We  understood  that  Hen  Deiber  and  M.  d'AIlenuigne  of  Nancy  and 
the  Sorbonne  had  excavated  at  this  spot  from  January  to  April  1908. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  publish  an  acconnt  of 

The  surface  remains  of  the  town  site  of  Sanam  point  mainly  to  the 
same  age  as  the  temple  and  cemetery.  The  flourishing  period  of  all  may 
be  roughly  defined  as  extending  from  Pi-'ankhy  to  Aspelt,  the  earliest 
part  of  the  Ethiopian  period,  about  two  hundred  years,  parallel  to  the 
Egyptian  Dynasties  XXTTT-XXVT.  Meroitic  remains  of  about  the 
second  (?)  century  a.d.  and  later  are  found  sparingly  at  the  west  end  o( 
the  cemetery  and  in  the  town  and  temple,  and  extend  inland.  Christian 
pottery  is  here  found  only  along  the  shore  ;  but  at  some  miles  from  the 
river,  in  the  Wadi  Qhazzalah,  are  the  ruins  of  a  once  flourishing 
monastery,  whence  tomb-stonee  inscribed  in  Greek  and  in  Coptic  have 
been  taken  to  museums. 

Merowe  (pronounced  Marawi),  the  charming  capital  created  by  Sir 
H.  W.  Jackson  for  the  province  of  Dongola,  is  built  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  old  village  of  Abu  Dom,  which  still  preserves  its  separate  exist^ice 
as  the  native  quarter,  while  the  Government  buildings  of  Merowe  extend 
thence  along  the  river  bank  to  the  ancient  site  of  Sanam.  Marawi  is 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  Ethiopiaji  capital 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  rendered  as  Mepdrj  (Meroe) ;  but  its  applica- 
tion to  the  site  of  Sanam  dates  only  from  General  Kitchener's  expeditioD 
against  the  Dervishes  in  1897.  The  original  native  Merawi  is  immedi- 
ately opposite  Abu  D6m  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Here  was  the 
capital  of  the  Shai^a  tribe  of  Arabs  in  former  days  and  a  sub-capital 
of  the  older  Egyptian  administration  from  the  time  of  Muhammed  'All's 
conquest  of  the  Siidan  until  its  withdrawal  and  the  occupation  by  the 
Dervishes  in  1885.  The  seat  of  the  sub-Governor  was  an  old  fort  con- 
verted into  a  very  handsome  building  but  now  again  in  ruins ;  in  its 
walb  are  some  sculptured  and  inscribed  blocks  which  may  have  belonged 
to  an  ancient  building  on  the  spot  if  they  were  not  brought  from  Barkal 
or  Sanam. 

If  Merawi  were  less  well  authenticated  as  the  native  name  of  the 
place  we  might  perhaps  have  attributed  its  occurrence  here 


1908.  ^^ 

.    4.1—     ^^^ 
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emdition  on  the  part  of  those  who  oi^aoised  the  Sudin  for  Muhammed 
'Ali ;  they  might  have  detected  in  the  pyramide  and  monuments  aioimd 
it  evidence  that  the  village  occupied  the  site  of  ancient  Meroe.  If  the 
name  be  a  genuine  survival  from  antiquity  we  may  conjecture  that  Merawi 
was  an  Ethiopian  term  for  a  capital,  applicable  equally  to  Napata  and 
to  the  historical  Meroe  near  Eabushfa.  Mi.  Crowfoot,  however,  tells 
me  that  Merawi,  or  as  he  has  heard  it  pronounced  Mirwi,  may  be  regarded 
in  the  Sudftn  as  an  Arabic  name  meaning  '  place  which  is  irrigated  or 
watered '  (by  a  khor  or  a  stream  of  any  kind),  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  site  of  Old  Merawi  is  intersected  by  a  watercourse.  He  has  noted 
also  a  hill  named  Merwi  in  a  map  of  the  desert  east  of  Omdunnan. 

X.  BARKAL  AND  8ANAU 


NAPATA  AND  CONTRA-NAPATA 

In  a  few  Greek  and  Latin  writers  (Strabo,  Ptolemy  and  Pliny)  we 
meet  with  the  name  of  Napata  (treated  as  a  plural,  Ta  Natrara)  as  a  royal 
city  in  Ethiopia  on  the  way  to  the  capital  Meroe.  The  sites  of  these 
two  royal  cities  are  at  once  recognisable  by  the  numerous  pyramids 
which  distinguish  them  from  all  others  in  Nubia.  The  ruins  of  Napata 
show  that  it  was  an  older  capital  than  Meroe,  but  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
the  southern  city  outweighed  the  northern,  and  the  expedition  of  PetroniiiB 
recorded  by  Strabo  destroyed  Napata  ao  that  Nero's  spies  fooud  it 
only  a  small  town. 

The  god  Ammon  of  Napata  and  officiala  in  '  Napat« '  are  mentioned 
in  Meroitic  inscriptions  down  to  the  third  century  a.d.  at  'Anibeh,  Faras 
and  Meroe.  An  Egyptian  inscription  at  Ealabsha  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
probably  influenced  by  the  Greek  or  the  Meroitic  form,  names  '  Ammon  of 
Napate'  ^^  (NPD.t),  L.  D.  IV,  72  e.  But  the  ancient  Egyptian 
name  of  the  city  was  NP.t  (the  t  being  merely  for  the  feminine  ending 
which  was  generally  not  sounded)  and  was  probably  pronounced  Napi 
or  Nupe.  This  is  first  found  as  T"  1  on  the  stela  at  Amada 
(L  19,  GAirraiEB,  Temple  d' Amada,  PI.  X  ;  Breasted,  Records,  II,  §  797) 
wherein  Amenhotp  II  records  that  he  hung  up  the  body  of  one  of  the 
Syrian  princes  on  the  wall  of  Napi.     Bbuosch  {Diet.  Geogr.,  110)  quotes 
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the  name  Nape  also  from  the  texts  of  Rameases  II  at  Abu  Simbel,  heie 
written  ^  ~"  with  the  determinative  of  water  ae  in  later  inscrip- 
tions,   followed    by    the    aymbol    of    a    foreign    land.      Lastly    Na] 

oX'^  'o^So'  (S^iwn  temple,  long  inacription,  below,  M.' 
XXXIX,  1.  157)  ™^^  (Tirhakah  altar,  L.  D.  V,  13a)  some- 
times written  Npy  "^HD^O  *d*11™o  (st*!*  of  Tanwetamanfli 
I.  34,  Btela  of  Nastsen  ■paBsim)  is  nataed  on  the  monmnenta  of 
Ethiopian  kings  at  Qebel  Barkal,  the  temple  of  Tirhakah  (L.  D. 
9,  12  a),  the  stela  of  Tanwetamane,  the  altar  of  Atlanersa  {Journal 
of  Eg.  Arch.,  V,  104),  the  obeUak  of  Senk-aman-seken  (*.  108),  the 
Election-  and  ExcommunicatioD-stelae  of  King  Aspelt,  and  the  stelae 
of  Harsiotf  and  Naatsen,  the  last  two  belonging  to  the  very  end  of 
the  Ethiopian  dynasty.  The  same  monuments  designate  Oebel  Barkal 
by  the  name  Dw-iv'b  '  the  Pure  or  Sacred  Momit,'  a  name  which 
reappears  in  a  Meroitic  inscription  on  a  group  of  lais  with  Horns  from 
Barkal  aa  Tew-webi  {Journal  of  Eg.  Arch.,  HI,  114  (mm)  and  foot- 
note 3).  The  presence  of  the  determinative  of  water  in  spelling  N&pe 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained  ;  that  of  the  stone  I — i  or  rock 
tS^  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  situation  by  the  rock  of  Gebel  Barkal.  The 
etymology  of  the  Greek  and  Meioitic  Napata,  Napate,  in  relation  to  the 
Egyptian  Np.t  is  not  clear ;  perhaps  the  former  contains  some  non- 
Egyptian  suffix.  The  two  forms  of  the  name  have  a  curious,  if  accidental 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Nubian  people  known  as  Nubae  or  Nobadae. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  above  names  are  to  be  found, 
except  incidentally,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  They  are  confined  to 
the  monuments  of  Barkal.  When  we  excavated  the  temple  at  Sanam  it 
proved  to  have  been  dedicated  to  '  Ammon  Bull  of  Bow-Land  (fa-Mt) ' 
or  '  Ammon,  Bull  in  the  Place ' ;  and  in  turn  these  titles  of  Ammon 
are  not  named  on  any  of  the  published  or  accessible  inscriptions  of  BarkaL 
But  there  exists  in  the  Louvre  a  stela  recording  the  endowment  of  a 
daughter  of  King  Aspelt  as  priestess  (in  succession  to  her  mother),  in  the 
temple  of  an  Ammon  who  bears  these  very  titles.  Schafer,  who  edited 
it,'  recognised  that  this  temple  must  have  been  in  t^e  neighbourhood  o(| 

1.     '  Die  ftethiopiBoha  Konigrinsahrift  des  Louvres '  in  ZeU.  J.  Ag.  Spr., 
p.  101. 
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the  king's  residence,  but  the  provenance  of  the  stela  was  unknown,' 
and  the  position  of  the  temple  remained  unfixed  till  now.  There  is  a 
curious  point  to  observe,  that  the  cartouches  on  the  Louvre  tablet,  like 
those  ou  the  chapel  at  Sanam,  are  intoct,  while  those  on  the  two  etelae 
of  the  same  long  from  Baikal  are  all  Bjstematicallj  erased.  Evidently 
Aspelt  offended  the  powerful  and  influential  priesthood  of  that  ancient 
rehgious  centre.  A  httle  later  the  priests  of  Napata  are  credited  by 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  with  tremendous  influence  over  the  king,  until 
Ergamenes  early  in  the  third  century  b.c.  rose  against  them  and  slew 
them.  Aspelt  probably  resided  at  Sanam  ;  the  wrath  of  the  priests 
of  Barkal  was  therefore  not  effective  acrosa  the  Nile,  nor  yet  did  the 
king  or  hia  successor  dare  to  prevent  them  within  sight  of  his  palace 
from  insulting  his  cartouche  on  monuments  in  their  own  domain.  For 
a  time  at  any  rate  we  may  gather  that  the  hierarchy  of  Napata  and  the 
court  in  Contra-Napata  were  not  on  speaking  terms. 


XI.  SANAM  TEMPLE 


The  temple  asda,  110°,  is  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  Nile, 
which  here  runs  south-west  by  south,  470  metres  from  the  first  pylon.* 
There  is  a  considerable  rise  from  the  river  bank,  the  stone  foundation  of 
the  temple  resting  on  sand  5J  metres  above  it.^  The  total  length  of  the 
temple  was  68J  metres  ;  *  the  breadth  of  the  front  pylon  was  41J  metres, 
of  the  walls  of  the  court  behind  29  metres  and  of  the  rear  part  27  metres. 


1.  In  1SS9  it  was  in  the  poBseesiun  o(  Linant  Buy, 

2.  In  deaoribing  the  toiople  in  IhJH  memoir,  the  walla  are  oBHumed  for  oonrenlence 
to  faoe  the  pointa  of  the  oompass,  the  axis  Isring  eaat  aad  went  instead  of  oaat-aouth- 
eMt  and  west- north -west.  Tims  the  book  wall  U  called  the  east  wall.  The  reapsotive 
positions  of  the  Qomes  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  on  the  east  wait  prores  that  this 
oonventioD  was  obsecved  by  the  builder  of  the  temple,  who  was  not  bound  by  the 
direction  of  the  river's  flow,  as  the  modam  inhabitanM  are  in  their  nomenclature, 
making  the  sun  here  rise  in  the  gharb  (weat)  and  set  in  the  »herglaaM).     (See  p.  72.) 

S.  The  following  meaauroments  above  eea-level  were  kindly  noted  for  ua  by  the 
provincial  Surveyor  under  the  orders  of  the  Oovamor. 

Zero  water-level  232D0e  above  sea-level. 

Shore     „      ..     251'356 

At   72  metres  from  shore,  ground  ri 
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272 


4.     See  the  Flan  in  PI.  V  for  the  following.     Ths 
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The  conBtaot  westeily  winds  have  blown  straight  on  to  t^e  tenmanta  of 
the  pylon  face,  leaving  it  mostly  unprotected  with  the  foundations  ex- 
posed, whereas  the  niins  of  the  rear  wall  were  well  banked  up  with  sand, 
No  trace  of  sphinxes  or  other  monuments  was  found  in  front  of  the 
pylon  not  was  there  any  sign  of  an  enclosing  wall. 

The  temple  consiat«d  of  two  rectangular  blocks  of  building ; 
outer  and  broader  block  formed  a  colonnaded  court  entered  throu^ 
the  massive  first  pylon  ;    the  inner  one  through  the  second  pylon  com- 
prised first  a  hypostyle  hall  occupying  the  full  width  and  behind  it  the 
sanctuary  and  various  subsidiary  chambers  grouped  together. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  stone  foundationii  of  the  walls 
the  pavement  blocks  rested  on  sand,  which  was  held  in  imder  the  whi 
of    the  temple  by  a  single  continuous  containing  wall  of  crude  brick 
60  to  60  cm.  thick.     This  wall  agreed  exactly  to  the  external  outline  of 
the  building  with  its  pylons  and  courts ;   the  ouly  exception  was  that, 
owing  to  a  miscalculation  or  change  of  plan,  the  stonework  of  the  second 
pylon  at  the  north  and  south  ends  was  made  to  overlap  the  containing 
wall,  mainly  to  increase  its  width  from  front  to  back.'    Apart  from  ttui 
exception  the  outer  foundation  blocks  of  stone  were  laid  to  fit  neat 
inside  the  line  of  the  brick  wall,  and  projected  a  few  centimetres  aboi 
the  top  of  it.     The  foundation  blocks  had  a  chiselled  surface  ;   on  them 
rested  a  second  layer  of  smooth-faced  blocks,  retreating  slightly,  forming 
a  plain  footing,  and  above  them  rose  the  sculptured  walls.    The  temple 
floor  was  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  stone  footing.     A  section 
was  obtained  of  the  north-east  wall  near  the  second  pylon  {PI.  VI,  2). 

Measurements  of  the  bricks  of  the  containing  wall  gave  28x14^ 
30x15,  33-35x17  cm.  A  block  of  the  stone  footing  showed  L. 
H.  28,  another,  H.  27  ;  a  comer  block  L.  102,  W.  61,  H.  34.  The 
local  sandstone  was  used  throughout.'  It  is  of  fairly  even  grain, 
unsuitable  for  fine  work  and  without  resisting  quahty  against  salt 
sand  wear.  The  blocks  were  of  moderate  size,  seldom  exceeding 
metre  in  length,  the  other  measurements  being  approximately  }  X  J  metre. 
The  dabsh  or  stone  chips,  thinly  covering  the  exposed  edge  of  foundation 
blocks,  and  extending  out  some  distance  from  the  walls,  was  pectapK< 
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1.  The  w&ll-liae  required  by  the  original  lay-onl  &l  tiie  oorth-eMt  oomtir  of  1j 
pflon  IB  marked  by  a'dott«d  line  at  a  in  the  FUn.  _ 

2.  Thera  ue  extonsire  qaairieB  on  the  opposite  bank  in  the  ravines  sonth-ireBt  it^ 
Oebel  BsrkKl. 
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maaon'e  nibbisli  rather  than  destroyer's  work  ;  the  uahabti  moulda 
(p.  87)  lay  above  it. 

Taught  by  Mr.  Petrie'8  early  excavations  at  Naucratis  and  Nebfeheh, 
we  looked  for  foundation  deposits  in  the  anglea  of  the  retaining  wall. 
The  back  comers,  protected  by  fallen  blocks  and  concreted  rubbish, 
preserved  their  deposits.  On  the  other  hand  the  exposed  comers  at  the 
front  pylon  had  been  much  disturbed  and  probably  plundered  out  in 
ancient  times ;  the  subsidiary  corners  at  the  second  pylon,  though 
undisturbed,  yielded  no  deposit. 

At  the  south-east  comer  the  brick  waU  was  about  90  deep,  reaching 
the  gebel  surface ;  the  sand  in  it  was  60  deep,  and  the  rest  was  occupied 
by  the  foundation  blocks.  In  the  angle,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
walls,  a  circular '  pit  for  the  deposit  was  dug  through  the  sand  and 
pierced  the  gebel  to  a  depth  of  about  a  metre.  The  diameter  of  the  pit 
was  about  60.  At  the  bottom  lay  some  sand  (probably  filtered  through 
from  above),  and  six  inscribed  plaques  of  Tirhakah  of  bronze,  lead  (?), 
crystal-quartz,  green  felspar,  lapis-lazuli  and  green  fayence  respectively, 
with  a  thin  plaque  of  silver  in  the  centre.  The  silver  was  verdigtised 
showing  copper  alloy,  the  lapia-lazuli  was  cracked,  and  the  lead  (?)  was 
hopelessly  decayed.^  There  was  also  a  small  half-disk  of  white  alabaster, 
oninscribed.  All  the  above  were  carefully  shaped,  these  beautiful 
objects  contrasting  with  a  very  rudely  shaped  pair  of  model  corn-rubbers 
in  quattzite.  Over  them  lay  a  heap  of  model  pota,  plain  red,  of  five 
typea,  many  of  them  in  fragments.  About  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  plain 
ring  beads  of  green  fayence  lay  in  masses  among  and  below  the  pottery ; 
they  appeared  to  have  been  put  in  loose,  i.e.  not  strung  together  in  any 
way.  Inside  one  pot  were  found  small  pieces  of  malachite  (?),  or  coppery 
colouring  matter,  and  in  another  some  pieces  of  bitumen ;  such  things 
if  originaUy  placed  above  would  naturally  fall  down  into  and  amongst 
the  pots.  At  the  top  of  the  deposit  were  the  fragile  remains  of  the  skull 
and  fore-leg  of  a  calf. 

The  deposit  in  the  north-east  comer  was  closely  similar,  the  plaques 
here  being  of  gold,  bronze,  crystal-quartz,  red  jasper,  green  felspar  and 


1.  Dr.  R«iarier  must  have  miaunderstood  me  when  he  states  that  theie  hulcB  were 
square  (^oumoJ  of  Eg.  Arch.,  V,  p.  107).  Our  photographs  (PI.  VII)  ai  well  oa  our 
notei  show  thftt  they  were  oylinclrioal  with  rather  firm  sides. 

2.  This  was  the  only  plaque  not  recovered  for  ns  by  the  Governor  from  a  thief  who 
entered  the  house  at  night  and  stole  my  handbag  oontaitiiiig  money  and  the  plaques  of 
the  foundation  deposits. 
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green  fayence.    The  alabastei  half-disk  lay  inside  a  pot.    There  were 
the  com- grinders,  bitumen  and  beads  (see  the  full  lists,  below,  p.  90J 
The  bottom  of  the  pit  was  110  below  the  brick  wall,  which  here 
on  sand  35  above  the  old  surface  of  the  gebd. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  plaques  name  Tirhakali '  beloved  of  Amen-re' 
the  Bull  of  Bow-land  (Ta-sH) ' ;  on  the  two  fayence  plaques,  however,  the 
god  named  is  Harendot«a  '  Horua  the  avenger  of  bis  father.'  The  former 
is  the  principal  god  of  the  temple,  associated  with  Muthis  and  Chons.  but 
Harendotes  is  uot  found  again  in  the  renmants  of  scenes  and  inscriptions. 
Probably  the  fayence  plaques  were  made  for  some  other  temple  in  greats 
numbers  than  were  needed  and  were  put  with  tJie  deposits  here  for 
sake  of  economy. 

The  front  pylon  was  40  metres  wide  at  the  base,  and  GJ  metres  from 
back  to  front,  excluding  the  roU  comers  which  added  about  half  a  metre ; 
in  the  front  of  either  tower  were  two  rectangular  grooves  or  niches  for 
masts,  1  m.  25  cm,  deep.  The  entrance  passage  was  4  m.  wide  with 
central  recesses  35  cm.  deep.  Although  considerable  masses  of  the  core 
of  the  pylon  remained,  no  architectural  features  beyond  these  at  tite 
base  could  be  discerned. 

The  external  measurement  of  the  colonnaded  court  gives  a  width 
29  metres  and  a  depth  of  20  m.  60  cm.     There  were  ten   cylindrical 
columns  in  each  half,  the  north  and  south  walls  each  accounting  for 
six.     There  was  a  door  in  the  north  and  another  in  the  south  wall,  the 
latter  blocked  with  squared  stones,  the  former  also  partially  blocki 
This  court  was  occupied  by  habitations  not  many  generations  after 
was  built ;   mean  walls  of  mud  connect  the  columns  and  form  chamberR 
(the  doorways  where  still  identified  by  mud  jambs  and  thresholds  are 
marked  6  on  the  Plan),  four  holes  have  been  made  in  the  pavement 
more  or  less  symmetrically  towards  the  comers  of  the  court  for  the 
support  of  water  jars  (cccc  in  Plan),  and  in  the  northern  half  is  a  great 
circular  well,  3  metres  in  diameter.     Above  the  floor  level  of  the  temple 
the  well  mouth  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  rudely  built  of  squared  stones 
to  a  height  of  about  70  cm. ;    below  this  it  is  roughly  lined  with  large 
burnt  bricks  and  small  stones  for  nearly  3  metres,  reaching  to  where  it 
is  cut  through  hard  gehel.     We  cleared  it  to  a  depth  of  25  ft.  and 
would  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  dig  it  out  entirely,  i.e.  to  some  80  : 
in  case  statues,  etc.  were  thrown  into  it ;  it  ia  not  certain  that  it  formt 
part  of  the  original  design  of  the  temple. 
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The  Becond  pyloB  is  30  metrefi  wide  aud  only  4  metres  thick  between 
the  courta.  The  containing  wall  of  the  foundation  was  evidently  planned 
for  this  thickness  only,  but  the  architect  enlarged  the  plan  externally  at 
each  end  to  a  width  of  5  metres,  so  that  the  stonework  overlapped  the 
brick  wall  (see  above,  p.  80) ;  the  enlarged  external  width  of  the  pylon 
appears  to  be  an  unusual  feature  in  temple  architecture,  and  was  evidently 
here  simply  a  trick  to  make  a  narrow  pylon  appear  more  imposing.  On 
the  south  side  each  roll  comer  ended  in  a  cube  of  42  cm.  resting  on  an 
upper  footing  block.  In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  colonnaded  court 
there  was  a  staircase  up  into  the  pylon,  of  which  six  steps  remained. 
The  passage  through  the  second  pylon  was  about  20  cm.  narrower  than 
that  through  the  first. 

The  so-called  '  Kitchener's  Fort '  stood  mainly  on  the  niina  of  the 
colonnaded  hall  and  second  pylon,  and  the  ditch  on  its  west  side  was  cut 
into  the  solid  stonework  that  remained  of  the  front  pylon,  and  on  the 
north  across  that  of  the  second  pylon  {d . .  ,  d,  d , .  .din  the  plan). 

The  rest  of  the  building  formed  externally  a  rectangle,  25  m.  75  cm. 
broad,  and  37  m.  from  back  to  front,  which  was  probably  all  roofed  in. 
Kather  more  than  a  third  of  its  length  and  all  its  breadth  was  devoted  to 
a  Hypostyle  Hall  (K)  of  sixteen  cylindrical  columns  in  four  colonnade. 
In  the  north  and  south  walls  of  this  hall  there  were  symmetrical  door- 
ways. In  between  the  four  eastern  columns  on  the  north  side  of  the  hall 
Tirhakah  built  a  httle  chapel  or  shrine  of  Ammon  (M) ;  and  Aspelt 
walled  off  the  south-east  comer  of  the  haU  with  a  few  slabs  to  make 
another  chapel  (L).  Besides  these  chapela  there  are  the  usual  brick 
walls  of  later  occupation  ;  and  both  of  the  side  entrances  were  blocked. 
The  south  doorway  is  blocked  systematically  with  large  rectangular 
blocks,  well  fitted,  some  smoothed,  others  with  pitted  surface,  flush 
with  the  wall  but  not  decorated  ;  a  brick  wall  was  built  against  it  inside. 
The  north  doorway  too  appears  to  have  been  blocked  up  with  a  row 
of  large  blocks  laid  on  rubble,  burnt  brick,  etc.,  and  above  this  row 
with  small  blocks,  rounded  bits  of  sandstone  and  rubble  in  general. 
In  position  against  the  east  wall  on  each  side  of  the  axial  doorway  ia  a 
block  of  very  white  sandstone  117x63;  the  height  of  the  southern 
block  b  33,  of  the  northern  30.     Evidently  these  were  bases  for  statues. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  rectangle  is  more  comphcated.  It  hod 
no  side  entrances.  The  axial  entrance  is  again  narrowed  to  about  360  cm. 
and  opens  into  a  small  second  hypostyle  (C)  the  roof  of  which  was  sup- 


ported  by  four  columns ;  on  the  left  is  a  small  chamber  (J)  reached  through 
a  narrow  doorway  by  a  shallow  step  down  of  12  cm.  and  in  front  is  the 
sanctuary  (B)  with  doorway  as  wide  as  that  of  the  second  hypoetyle. 

The  chambers  round  the  sanctuary  are  accessible  only  from  C.  Tlw 
most  important  is  that  on  the  right  (D-E),  L-shaped,  reaching  to  the 
east  wall  of  the  temple,  with  a  row  of  four  cylindrical  coluranfl  to  Bupport 
the  roof  in  the  broader  part.  The  diameter  of  the  bases  is  131,  the  shafts 
give  D.  82,  83  and  84  cm.    The  doorway  from  C  (PI.  VIII  a)  is  120  wide. 

The  west  end  of  E  is  occupied  by  a  platform  50  cm.  above  the  floor 
(PI.  VIII  b) ;  on  the  middle  of  this  platform  was  raised  a  mass  of  masonry 
270  square  extending  from  the  front  edge  of  the  platform  to  the  back 
wall  but  Iea\'ing  at  each  end  a  narrow  space  or  passage  between  it  and 
the  wall  of  the  chamber ;  each  of  these  spaces  was  reached  by  two  steps 
from  the  floor.  The  masonry  remains  to  70  above  the  platform  and 
in  front  of  it  there  are  traces  of  a  narrower  rectangular  projection  from 
the  platform.  The  whole  thing  rather  suggesta  the  throne  for  a  statue- 
group  of  the  king  with  divinities,  but  most  probably  it  was  an  altar. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chamber  a  door,  only  85  broad,  leads  into  a 
narrow  chamber  behind  the  sanctuary.  From  the  north-east  comer  ot 
the  hypostyle  another  narrow  door  (90  cm.)  leads  into  a  complex  of  four 
small  chambers  with  similar  doorways. 

The  walls  generally  preserved  one  or  more  courses  ot  stone  above  ths 
floor,  the  pylon  more,  but  v&cy  Uttle  was  found  in  any  part  of  the  templa 
by  which  the  height  of  the  waLa  and  columns  could  be  estimated ;  ths 
only  useful  evidence  was  the  remains  of  sculptured  figures  (chiefly  feet) 
belonging  to  scenes  on  the  internal  walls,  and  on  the  outride  of  the  ea«t 
wall.  No  remnant  of  a  capital  appeared.  The  exterior  angles  of  th« 
temple  and  pylons  generally  preserved  a  rehc  of  the  roll-comers,  aad 
fragments  of  cavetto  cornice  were  found  both  on  the  north  and  soutii 
sides  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  second  pylon.  Two  hon  heads 
from  spouts  were  also  found  outside  the  walls,  respectively  on  the  south 
side  outside  the  Hypostyle  Hall  (Fl.  IX  a)  and  on  the  north  side  between 
the  chambers  H  and  J. 

Outside  the  temple  on  the  south  was  a  brick  structure  parallel  to  and 
about  20  metres  from  the  temple  wall,  opposite  the  east  end  of  the 
hjTWStyle  K  and  the  west  end  of  E.  A  soUd  block  of  crude  brickwork, 
270  square  with  a  projection  at  its  east  end  340  long  and  180  broad, 
may  have  been  an  altar  with  sloping  approach.     It  stood  in  an  area 
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neatly  paved  with  stone  slabs  (97x44x17  thick,  another  70x60}  at 
about  1  metre  below  the  floor  of  the  temple.  East  of  it  was  a  brick 
wall  or  screen  built  on  cement,  the  pavement  slabs  econoinically  reaching, 
bnt  not  going  beneath  it.  The  western  and  northern  edges  of  the  pave- 
ment were  not  definable.  Whatever  the  purpose  of  this  brick  structure 
may  have  been,  it  suggests  an  analogy  with  the  neighbouring  stone 
structure  in  Boom  E,  and  the  dimeoeionB  of  the  two  square  blocks  are 
almost  identical. 

The  temple  appears  to  have  been  founded,  built  and  completely 
decorated  by  Tirhakah,  to  whom  is  due  also  the  httle  shrine  in  the 
hypostyle  K.  Aspelt  made  his  chapel  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
same  hypostyle.  Senkamanseken  must  have  built  something  of  which  a 
fragment  remains  in  the  pylon  entrance,  and  two  later  kings  have  left 
their  names  on  blocks  in  C.  But  there  were  also  statues  and  other 
monuments  in  the  temple,  one  of  which  may  have  been  earHer  than 
Tirhakah,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  an  eatUer  templu  had  exist«d  on  or 
near  the  site.  To  the  south  of  it  a  deep  trench  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  brick  structure  just  described,  revealed  a  brick  wall  below  ita 
foundation  and  unconformable  with  it  and  with  the  temple. 

As  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  temple,  the  floor  was  clean  and 
unencumbered  by  rubbish  when  the  irregular  brick  walls  were  built  in 
the  larger  chambers.  Some  of  the  doorways,  e.g.  the  south  doorway  of  K, 
had  probably  been  blocked  at  an  earlier  date.  Many  of  the  biick  walls 
are  much  burnt,  especially  in  the  northern  half  of  chambers  C  and  K, 
and  the  stone  walls  were  reddened  by  fire  correspondingly.  In  one  little 
brick  chamber  in  the  south-west  comer  of  K  {cf,  PL  IX  b),  there  was 
a  heap  of  small  bronze  flgures  of  Osiris,  probably  a  store  for  sale.  Moulds 
for  royal  ushabti  and  for  amulets  in  fayence  and  some  examples  of  the 
finished  products  were  found  scattered  in  the  rubbish  for  several  metres 
outside  the  temple  both  north  and  south  wherever  we  made  clearances, 
although  there  was  httlc  sign  of  houses  there,  especially  on  the  south  side. 
When  destmction  came,  the  walls  of  the  temple  fell  outwards,  the  blocks 
of  the  outer  walls  being  invariably  found  outside.  The  soldiers  of 
Petroniua  may  have  ruined  this  temple  when  they  deatroyed  Napata, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  in  use  aa  a  whole  after  that 
time.  The  Meroitic  inscriptions,  however,  found  amongst  the  rubbish 
of  the  fort  ditch  in  the  south-east  of  K,  as  well  as  a  fragment  of  an  ostracon 
inscribed  in  Meroitic  and  some  potsherds  from  K,  belong  probably  to  the 
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third  century  a.d,  ;  and  some  portions  of  the  temple  may  perhaps  havft 
been  a  resort  of  the  pious  or  supeistitious  till  the  fall  of  paganism  in  the 
sixth  century. 


XII.  FINDS  IN  THE  TEMPLE 


Before  describing  the  remnants  of  sculpture  and  inscription  on  the 
walls  and  fallen  blocks,  I  will  deal  with  the  scattered  monuments  and 
antiquities  which  we  found  in  and  around  the  temple,  and  the  contents 
of  the  foundation  pits. 

In  the  colonnaded  court,  almost  against  the  middle  of  the  face  of  the 
southern  pylon  tower,  stands  an  altar  or  support  for  the  sacred  bark 
(PI.  X ;  marked  in  PI.  V),  the  right  way  up  but  tilted  on  shallow  rubbish  and 
evidently  out  of  position.  It  is  of  black  gramte{?)  rectangular,  120x130 
and  about  100  in  height,  well  shaped  with  cavetto  cornice  but  otherwise 
plain  ;  it  has  been  badly  fissured  and  large  fiakes  have  fallen  away. 

In  the  south  half  of  the  same  court  were  found  a  Uon's  head  (PI.  X,  4) 
probably  from  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Sakhmis  or  some  congener,  and  ft 
small  sphinx,  possibly  hawk-headed  but  the  head  almost  worn  away 
(PI.  X,  2),  both  of  rude  work  in  poor  sandstone,  In  the  Govemor'f 
collection  there  is  a  httle  bronze  sphinx,  hawk-headed,  wearing  the  doublfl 
crown. 

In  the  south  half  of  the  hypostyle  court  K  lay  a  sandstone 
the  shape  of  a  staircase  (PI.  X,  3),  on  the  top  of  which,  no  doubt,  had 
stood  a  mummied  figure  of  Chons  as  seen  in  the  chapel  of  Aspelt.*  It 
was  of  poor  material  and  workmanship,  unworthy  of  Tirhakah.  Here- 
abouts, in  clearing  the  ditch  of  Kitchener's  Fort,  amongst  the  rubbish 
were  found  two  small  fragments  from  the  lintel  of  a  shrine  (?)  in  red 
granite  with  the  name  of  the  king  Amananel,  and  another  inscribed 
fragment  of  granite  that  may  have  belonged  to  the  same  (PI.  XI,  1,  2) ; 
and  three  fragments  of  sandstone  inscribed  in  late  Meroitic,  perhaps 
graffiti  from  the  walls  (PI.  XII,  1,  2). 

In  H  we  found  the  head  of  a  small  statue  of  Anunon,  well  sculptured 
in  yellowish  serpentine,  height  33  (PI.  XIII,  1,  2) ;  on  the  back  had  been 
the  titles  of  a  king,  but  only  the  Horus-name,  Wah-mert,  otherwise 
unknown,  was  preserved  (Ashmolean). 

I.     Below,  p.  108. 
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In  J  we  found  two  large  snake  heads  in  grey  granite  apparently 
representing  different  species.  The  larger,  length  34,  width  at  eyes  23 
(PI.  XIV,  3,  5,  Aahmolean),  has  protuberant  eyes  with  two  vertical  scales 
beneath  tbeii  middle  and  broad  blunt  snout,  perhaps  Echis,  or  a  horn- 
less Cerastes  comuias ;  the  smaller,  with  nostrils  marked,  is  hke  Naja 
(PI.  XrV,  4,  Berlin.  See  the  figures  in  Anderson's  Zoology  of  Egypt,  I). 
Here  also  were  two  fragments  of  a  much  rarer  object,  a  colossal  vulture 
(F.  monachtts  ?),  the  head  L.  26  and  part  of  the  back  and  shoulder  with 
wekh-coQai  (PI.  XIV,  1,  2,  Ashmolean).  All  these  probably  belonged 
to  statue-symbols  of  the  goddesses  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

Outside,  against  the  north  wall  of  the  temple  lay  a  large  part  of  the 
left  side  of  the  throne  and  base  of  a  statue  in  black  basalt  (Pis.  XV, 
XVI,  1,  2).  Down  the  front  of  the  throne,  to  the  left  of  where  the  leg  of 
the  statue  had  been,  is  half  of  a  defaced  cartouche  (PI.  XIII,  3)  which  I 
cannot  identify  from  the  faint  traces,  followed  evidently  by  a  dedication 
to  Bubaatis.  The  cartouche  has  been  usurped  by  [Mai- Aman  ?]  Pi-'ankby ; 
hia  name  has  here  been  fuDy  spelled  out,  justifying  the  usual  tran- 
scription of  the  name  which  has  hitherto  lacked  conBrmation.  On  the 
back  is  part  of  what  appears  to  be  the  original  inscription,  '  to  whom  is 
given  all  life  like  Re'  for  ever,'  preceded  by  broken  remains  that  may 
read  '  Hathor ' ;  on  the  side  is  the  emblem  of  the  unification  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  and  the  ends  of  several  hues  of  inscription  in  late- 
Egyptian   language,   apparently   added   by   the   usurper   ['  Ammon   in 

Thebes Ammon,  this  is  the  doing  of  Re', ,  Thoth 

wrote  it,  which  men  did  not ,  it  is  my  .  .  ,  .  ,  I 

yearly 11746.'    It  is  difficult  to  get  a  clue  to  the  meaning; 

the  text  b  of  a  very  unusual  character  and  if  only  it  had  been  complete 
would  doubtless  have  been  important.  One  may  at  any  rate  suggest 
that  the  statue  was  part  of  the  spoil  of  Pi-'ankhy  from  Egypt  and  had 
been  originally  dedicated  by  one  of  his  opponents  of  the  Twenty-Third 
Dynasty  to  his  patron -goddess. 

The  throne  of  another  statue  (PI.  XVI,  3,  4)  is  of  hard  sandstone  with 
scale  pattern  and  the  symbol  of  unity  of  the  two  countries  on  the  side ; 
the  remnant  of  inscription  names  '  this  good  god.'  On  the  back  is 
engraved  '  beloved  of  Kamutf,'  apparently  altered  (by  lighter  engraving) 
to  '  Bull  of  Ta-sti '  without  '  beloved  of '  to  suit  local  requirements. 

The  moulds  for  ushabti  and  amulets  on  PI.  XVII  reveal  one  of  the 
industries  pursued  in  the  temple.    None  of  the  ushabtjs  are  identical 


with  those  figured  by  Reisoer  from  the  pyramids  at  Nuri  [Harvard 
Studies,  II,  Pis.  I-V).  I  have  followed  Reisner's  example  in  his  carefnl 
description  of  the  features  of  the  figures. 

(1)  Mould  in  firm  brownish  terra-cotta  for  the  oahabti  of  a  king; 
with  beard  and  uraeus ;  no  base.  Of  the  headdress  only  the  folds  of 
the  top  comeiB  over  the  forehead  and  the  lappets  below  the  cheeks  are 
in  the  mould.  In  the  cast  the  right  hand  appears  to  hold  both  hoe 
and  basket^cord  above  the  left  which  seema  to  be  empty.  The  mould 
has  been  broken  and  somewhat  injured.     H.  of  figure  10-7.     (Berhn.) 

(2)  Mould  in  firm  reddish  terracotta  for  the  ushabti  of  a  queen,  wel] 
modelled  with  square  base  ;  no  beard  or  uraeus  ;  headdress  bulging  on 
the  shoulders  without  lappeta ;  hands  of  figure  crossed  on  breast,  right 
over  left,  the  right  holding  a  hoe,  the  left  hoe  and  basket^cord.  H.  oi 
figure  13.    (Ashmolean.) 

(3)  Mould  in  soft  reddish  terra-cotta  for  the  ushabti  of  a  queea;: 
body  and  legs  shallow,  the  top  of  the  feet  only  in  the  mould  ;  no  beard ; 
uraeus  on  forehead  ;  headdress  smooth  with  lappets  ;  right  hand  holding 
hoe  above  the  left  with  hoe  and  cord.     H.  of  figure  12.     (Aahmolean.) 

(4)  Mould  in  soft  and  coarse  red  terra-cotta  for  the  nshabti  of  a  queen ; 
the  soles  of  the  feet  not  in  the  mould  ;  no  beard  ;  uraeus  double  ;  head- 
dress with  lappeta  smooth,  but  two  lines  across  the  ends  of  the  lappets ; 
right  hand  with  hoe  above  the  left  with  hoe  and  cord.     H.  of  figure  14' 
The  top  of  the  bead  is  slightly  injured.     (Berlin.) 

Moulds  in  hard  terra-cotta :  (6)  for  seated  figure  of  Harpocrat«s  with 
curl  and  uraeus,  soles  of  feet  not  in  the  mould,  H.  of  figure  about  1-8; 
(6)  for  dwarf,  feet  in  mould,  H.  of  figure  1-9 ;  (7)  for  hawk-head  of  Re' 
with  disk  and  uraeus,  on  rectangular  base,  H.  of  cast  3'2  ;  (8)  for  lotos 
pendant,  not  channelled  for  piercing,  H.  of  cast  1'7  ;  (9)  for  conical 
chrysanthemimi  flower  bead,  not  pierced,  D.  of  cast  I'l ;  (10)  anothw, 
deeper  and  smaller,  D.  of  cast  1  ;  (II)  another,  shallow  and  ill-madoy' 
with  similar  matrix  on  back  and  front,  probably  a  practice  piece. 

(1)  and  (4)  are  iu  Berlin.  (2),  (3)  in  Ashmolean,  Oxford,  (5),  (6),  {10^, 
(11)  in  Munich,  (7)-(9)  in  Brussels. 

Ushabtis.  (PI.  XVIII,  1)  Part  of  large  ushabti  of  a  queen,  lega 
most  of  right  arm  destroyed,  pale  blue  glaze  ;  beardless,  vulture  headdreBS 
with  plain  lappet« ;  right  hand  holding  hoe  above  left  holding  hoe  and 
cord,  basket  behind  left  shoulder ;  no  pilaster ;  round  the  body  and 
1^  three  whole  lines  and  part  of  a  fourth  remaining  of  the  full  speU 
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'  The  Osiris,  the  king's  wife  Meqmel  deceased.'  H.  13-2.  This  queen 
is  not  otherwise  known.  (2)  Small  uninscribed  ushabti  of  a  queen,  feet 
missing,  the  front  moulded,  back  shaped  by  hand,  no  pilaster ;  head- 
dress plain  with  uracua  or  vulture-head  on  forehead,  and  lappets  ;  right 
hand  above  left  but  no  instruments  marked ;  turquoise  glaze,  original 
H.  about  10.  Both  of  these  are  in  the  Ashmolean,  There  were  also 
found  a  fragment  of  two  Unes  of  inscription  broken  from  a  large  ushabti, 
the  incisions  filled  almost  level  with  the  green  glaze,  and  four  fiagmentfi 
of  heads,  etc.,  broken  from  ushabtis  like  (2). 

Brouze  %ure  of  Isis,  standing  with  headdress  of  disk  and  horns, 
gilded  on  stucco,  H.  21, 

Group  of  twenty-one  bronze  figures  of  Osiris,  very  flat,  of  several 
sizes  and  pattcma,  L.  from  16  to  5,  from  a  brick  chamber  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  K.     (Examples  in  Ashmolean.) 

Small  tablet  of  limestone  sculptured  in  rehef  with  the  figure  of  a 
king  offering  a  necklace  with  pectoral,  considerably  worn  and  indistinct 
(PL  XVIII,  5.)  The  king  is  clothed  in  a  long  flowing  garment  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ankles  and  apparently  wears  a  leopard  sldn  of  which  the 
head  (?)  is  seen  behind  the  waist ;  the  ends  of  a  long  scarf  from  the 
waist  or  shoulders  fall  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  The  form  of  the  close 
headdress  is  uncertain,  the  ends  of  a  scarf  round  it  fall  behind  the 
shoulders.  On  the  feet  are  sandals.  The  necklace  is  long,  of  large 
beads  held  so  that  it  hangs  in  two  coils  witli  the  pectoral  in  the  middle. 
H.  7,  W.  4-1.     (Ashmolean.) 

Alabaster  spout  in  the  shape  of  a  gazelle's  head ;  the  horns,  inserted 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  are  missing.     L.  8-2.     (PI,  XVIII,  3,  Ashmolean.) 

Mace-head  of  white  granite  with  little  hornblende,  surface  originally 
ground,  circle  not  true,  edge  injured  by  bruising.  Original  diameter  6. 
(PI.  XVIII,  6,  Ashmolean.)     Perhaps  Meroitic. 

Lid  of  vessel  of  fine  greyish  wheel-made  pottery  with  st^p-rim  below. 
D.  8'9,  of  the  same  material  and  shape  as  from  Daphnae,  Petbie,  Nebesheh 
and  Defenneh,  Pl.  XXXVI,  87-92  (PI.  XVIII,  4,  Berhn). 

Fragment  of  thin  hand-made  pottery,  from  the  rim  and  upper  part 
of  a  pitcher  (1)  with  nearly  straight  sides,  brown,  surface  burnished  with 
black  patches,  the  rim  painted  red  inside  and  out  and  the  rest  below 
the  rim  in  red  paraUel  lines  and  hatchings  apparently  arranged  in  large 
triangles.  H.  15  (PI.  XII,  3,  Ashmolean),  We  have  found  nothing 
resembling  this  elsewhere. 
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Incomplete  oatracon  of  thick  and  very  coarse  pott«ry  (froi 
large  veBsel  or  bin,  shaped  by  hand)  with  sketch  in  black  ink 
concave  side,  very  faint,  of  two  rows  of  small  figures  moving  to  the 
right ;  apparently  a  ritual  scene  of  presentation  of  offerings  to  a  god 
whose  figure  ia  lost  (PI,  XIX).  The  foremost  figure  in  the  lower  row, 
wearing  the  feathers  of  Ammon,  offers  a  cloth  in  his  left  hand  and  perhaps 
a  mirror  or  sistrum  in  his  right ;  behind  him  a  priest  appears  to  hold  a 
censer  in  liis  left  band,  the  right  feeding  it ;  there  follow  a  priest  reciting 
and  three  figures  striking  with  their  hands  each  end  of  long  darabuklcas 
slung  at  their  waists  from  their  necks.  The  upper  row  shows  in  front  a 
shorter  figure  wearing  loin-cloth,  the  left  arm  apparently  brought  back 
across  the  chest,  the  right  down  the  side,  hia  head  turned  to  those  behind 
him  as  if  inviting  them  to  advance ;  of  these,  six  figures  remain,  th^ 
bodies  bent  forward  and  arms  don'n  in  front  in  a  reverential  attitude.  J 
The  lower  part  of  the  ostracon  is  blank.     K.  135.     (Asbmolean.) 

Part  of  mud  scaling  with  indistinct  impression  of  a  aniaU  seal, 
apparently  at  the  top  a  tizat  with  scarab  below  between  two  pairs  of  1 
small  uzats.    (PL  XX,  I,  Berlin.) 

Fragments  of  crucible  with  renmants  of  blue  frit. 

The   number  of  fayence  amulets   found  was  small.     Most  of  thtt] 
notable  ones  are  shown  in  PI.  XX  : — 2.  a  clumsy  figure  of  the  goddei 
Ma'at,  H.  5 ;    3.  scorpion  ndth  peg-like  tail,  L.  2-25  (Berlin] ;   4.  head-  1 
dress  broken  from  a  fiat  figure  of  Ammon,  H.  4 ;   7.  solar  disk,  H.  1-8 ;  ' 
8,  9.  two  plain  peg  amulets,  L.  2-3  ;  10.  feathered  cartouche  of  Shabako, 
L.  2-1;  11,  pair  of  eyes  superposed  {two  examples),  L.  1-3;   12.  tablet 
'ankh,  dad,  i«m,  on  ne6-baaket,  with  loop  not  pierced,  coarse,  perhaps  a 
trial  piece,  H.  7-9 ;    13.  square  plaque  with  winged  uraeus,  on  back-J 
'  Amen-re'  upon '  (»tc),  2-5 ;  rectangular  plaque  with  two  crocodiles,  L.  2-6 ;  M 
14.  nail-shaped  object,  L.  1-5  (Ashmolean).  ' 

A  small  but  remarkable  fragment  of  a  fayence  vase  shows  a  design 
in  rehef  with  was  and  above  it  a  hollow  disk,  apparently  for  inlay  in  a 
different  colour  (16). 

Foutidatiim  Deposits  (see  above,  p.  81). 

Wheel-made  pottery,  red,  painted  with  haematite : — 
PI.  XXI,  1.  Jar.     In  N.  3,  two.  viz. :  one  uninjured.  H.  22-5  ;  tl 
broken,  H.  23. 
In  S.E.  two,  broken,  H.  22-7  and  23. 


2.  Bottle,  with  straight  neck,  base  slightly  coavez. 

In  N.E,  one,  uninjured,  H.  12, 
In  S.E.  one,  uninjured,  H.  11-7. 

3.  Pot.     Base  slightly  convex. 

In  N.E.  three,  H.  7-2  to  8-6. 
In  S.E.  three,  H.  7  to  8. 

4.  Cup.    Variable  in  proportions  and  a  few  with  sides  curving 

out. 
In  N.E.   twenty-three   (twenty  ?),   H.   7-0   to  8-5, 

D.  8  to  9-6. 
In  S.E.  twenty  {twenty-three  ?). 
(Note. — Moat  were  broken  ;  in  1920  after  mending  there  were  twenty 
marked  as  N.E.,  the  rest  unmarked,  of  which  three  were  attributed  to 
N.E,  and  twenty  to  S.E. ;   but  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
numbei  originally  and  as  to  the  attribution  to  the  two  deposits.) 

6.  Saucer,  with  rather  marked  ribs  inside  and  out. 
In  N.E.  three,  D.  16  to  17-5. 
In  S.E.  three,  D.  16  to  17-0. 

6.  Coarse  quartzit«,  rude  imitation  of  corn-grinding  stones, 

very  rough. 

In  N,E.  upper,  L,  11-0  ;  lower,  L.  18. 
In  S.E.  upper,  L,  12-5  ;  lower,  L.  18-5, 

7.  Coarse  quartzite,  fragment,  L,  4-5,  no  doubt  representing 

the  rubber  for  the  lead  ore  (No.  12).     In  S.E.,  L.  4-5. 

8.  Bitumen,  lump.     In  N.E,  and  S.E. 

9.  Resin,  small  lump.     In  N.E.  2-2  X 1-5, 

10.  Decayed  organic  matter,  whitish. 

la  N.E.  from  inside  one  of  the  pots. 
In  N.E,  inside  fragment  of  pot  along  with  a  few 
beads, 

11.  Blue  glaze  ring  beads,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint.     In  N.E, 

and  S.E. 

12.  Lead  ore  ?     In  S.E.  in  a  pot  {see  No.  7). 

13.  Dark  pebble,   perhaps  intended  to  represent  haematite. 

In  S.E. 

14.  Bluish  frit  (!),  very  small  pieoea  apparently  from  amongst 

the  beads.    Both  N,E,  and  S.E, 


Fl.  XXn.  PUques:  15.  gold,  thin,  N.E. ;  16.  eilvet,  thin,  S.B.i 
17.  bronze,  N.E.,  S.E. ;  18.  chalcedony,  ] 
second  photograph  of  each  of  these  is  given  in  PI.  XXIl 
to  show  the  inscription) ;  19.  green  moaa  agate,  N.E., 
S.E.  ;  20.  red  jasper,  N.E. ;  21.  lapis- lainili,  S.E. ; 
22.  greenisli  fayence,  N.E.,  S.E.  The  fayence  plaqi 
are  inscribed  with  dedication  to  Harendotea,  the 
to  '  Amraon,  the  bull  of  Nubia,'  see  above,  p.  82. 

A    plaque  of   lead,   much   decayed  but  probably 
the  same  size  as  the  bronze,  from  S.E.,  is  lost. 

23.  Half  disk  of  alabaster  uninscribed,  N.E..  S.E. 

24.  Bones  of  head  and  foreleg  of  a  caU,  N.E.,  S.E.  (see  PL 

{Note. — The  plaques  from  N.E.,  taken  by  the  Sfidin  Musemn,  are 
deposited  in  the  Ashmolean ;  those  from  S.E.  are  in  the  Ashmolean. 
The  types  of  the  pottery  from  N.E.  are  in  the  Ashmolean ;  those  from 
S.E.  in  Berlin.) 


XIII.  SCULPTURES,  ETC.,  EXTERIOR 


The  scanty  remnants  of  temple  sculpture  and  inscription  may  now 
described.  The  walls  were  ruined  to  the  lowest  courses,  and  the  sculptured 
parts  that  remained  in  pUice  were  generally  much  injured,  but  many 
detached  blocks  with  sculpture  were  found  in  the  d^ms  along  the  sides 
and  back  of  the  temple,  and  a  few  inside.  Moat  of  the  reproductioiis 
in  the  plates  have  been  drawn  by  Mrs.  Griffith  from  photographs,  which 
are  difficult  to  interpret  without  the  originals ;  they  are  however  the 
result  of  prolonged  study.  Not  a  few  are  taken  from  my  rough  notes 
made  on  the  spot,  there  being  no  photographs  by  which  to  check  them ; 
though  given  with  all  reserve,  they  may  have  a  certain  value,  as 
originals  are  inaccessible  and  may  have  perished  by  now. 

Exterior. 

Except  the  pylons  and  doorways  the  whole  of  the  side  walla  of 
temple  had  been   sculptured  with  small-scale   processional  scenes 
narrow  registers,  one  above  another,     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
they  belong  to  the  reign  ot  Tirhakah,  to  whom  the  larger  sculptures 
well  as  the  procession  of  nomes  on  the  rear  wall  are  definitely  attribub^ 
able ;    the  titles  attached  to  the  figure  of  a  queen  in  the  ; 
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scenes  ou  the  block  £  1,  are  unfortunately  too  imperfect  for  identifica- 
tion.    Tlie  execution  is  rough  for  the  Bmall  scale  on  the  sandstone  which, 

where  the  original  surface  is  well  preserved,  is  hghtly  scored  with  the 
marks  of  the  chisels  used  in  facing  the  stone.  The  sculpture  is  sunk 
below  the  surface,  but,  where  one  object  is  Bhown  crossing  another,  as  a 
rule  it  is  given  in  rehef ;  thus  in  the  case  of  a  wheel,  the  spokes  and 
tyre  of  the  upper  half  against  the  body  of  a  cart  are  in  relief,  while  for 
the  lower  half  they  are  sunk  ;  so  also  the  carrying-pole  is  in  rehef  against 
the  necks  and  shoulders  of  the  carriers,  while  the  extreme  ends  are  sunk. 
There  is  in  this  no  essential  difference  from  the  method  employed  in 
sculpturing  the  nome  figures  on  the  east  wall ;  the  beard  of  a  nome  figure 
is  marked  by  a  groove  where  it  Hes  between  the  chin  and  the  shoulder, 
while  the  end  on  the  shoulder  is  ia  relief.  Most  of  the  exterior  sculpture 
has  disappeared  through  scaling  and  decay  of  the  surface  even  where 
the  blocks  have  not  been  carried  off ;  sometimes  a  single  block  of  bett«i 
quality  preserves  its  surface  when  all  its  neighbours  have  crumbled. 

FiBST  Pylon. 

West  Facade.  No  sculpture  remained  in  place.  There  must  have 
been  the  usual  representations  of  the  king  sacrificing  prisoners.  In  front 
of  the  north  pylon-tower  many  fallen  blocks  were  found  showing  frag- 
ments of  one  or  more  colossal  figures  and  of  prisoners  kneeling  with  their 
cartouches.  Nearer  the  centre  lay  smaller  fragments  from  the  gat«way. 
From  the  south  half  also  part  of  a  kneeling  prisoner  was  recovered,  and 
some  blocks  of  Tirhakah  were  found  introduced  into  a  thick  stone  wall 
which  bad  been  built  out  later  from  the  first  mast-niche. 

The  cartouches  of  the  prisoners  on  the  northern  pylon-tower  (PI. 
XXIII,  6)  named  specific  countries  or  places,  but  unhappily  are  too 
fragmentary  for  identification ; — (a)  an  Oasis  wh[.t]  with  the  interesting 
Bpelling-out  of  the  word-sign  noted  by  Sethe,  Zeit.  f.  A.g.  Spr.  LVI,  46 ; 
(6)  Pa  .... ;  (c)  Shar  . . .;  (d)  Ar  . .  .  .;  (e)  .  .  m(?)wa  . . ;  (/)  ,  . . .  r ; 
(g)  ...  menip  (?) ;   (A)  Sp  or  s'. 

The  north  and  south  faces  and  the  return  faces  at  the  back  of  the 
pylon  preserved  no  sculpture  or  inscription. 

Col/>NIIADED  CODBT. 

South  Side.  Kemnants  of  scenes  of  procession  eastward  — >-  with 
small  figures  in  narrow  registers,  commencing  immediately  behind  the 
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firet  pylon.  The  remainiDg  height  of  the  walls  shows  parts  of  three 
registers,  the  loweat  commencing  at  66  above  the  upper  stone  footing 
and  45  high,  the  second  50  high. 

a.  From  first  pyton  to  door  (PL  XXIV). 

Lowest  register ;  near  pylon,  1.  the  plain  prow  oi  stem  of  a  back 
with  sloping  bar(i)  on  water;  two  metres  beyond,  2.  a  human  head. 
This  register  seems  very  empty  and  was  perhaps  not  continued,  but  the 
surface  of  the  stone  is  much  destroyed. 

Second  regist«r ;  near  pylon,  1.  mules  and  riders;  two  metres  beyond, 
2.  remains  of  chariots ;  about  half-way  to  the  second  pylon,  5.  crested 
objects  probably  representing  wild  palm-trees  and  desert  herbage  on 
undulating  ground ;  a  little  before  the  door,  3.  square  cart,  apparently 
two-wheeled  only,  with  trace  of  horse  in  front,  another  horse  following. 

Third  register  ;  a  line  of  hilly  desert  (?)  followed  by  the  vertical  wall 
of  a  building  is  perhaps  traceable  above  and  to  the  west  of  the  cart. 

b.  The  door  preserves  no  decoration. 

c.  Beyond  the  door. 

Immediately  before  the  inner  pylon  ;  in  the  loweat  register  6.  deaett 
hill,  in  the  second,  4.  chariot,  with  driver  and  quiver  of  arrowa,  drawn 
by  two  mules. 

North  Side.    No  soulptuce  left. 

Inner  Pylon. 

South  End.     On  the  narrow  west  return  nothing  visible. 

South  face,  at  150  above  the  upper  footing  an  obhque  groove  remains, 
evidently  belonging  to  a  representation  on  a  large  scale. 

On  the  east  return  at  the  end  of  a  column  47  wide,  two  very  large 
hieroglyphs  vb  ft  '  Lord  of  heaven.'  Apparently  there  were  two  columns 
of  inscription. 

North  End.  Nothing  visible.  Fragments  of  a  colossal  bas-relief 
figure  were  found  on  loose  blocks. 

Rear  Block. 

South  Wall.  From  inner  pylon  to  door  into  K,  remains  of  four 
registers  (PI.  XXV,  1,)     From  below  upward  : — 

At  1-20  above  upper  footing,  H.  20,  traces  of  ox  bound  for 
sacrifice. 

H.  20,  offerings  of  fruit,  jars,  etc.  on  trays  and  stands. 


H.  20,  small  figures  with  victim  being  cut  up,  foreleg  and  head  cut 
off  and  laid  as  oflering  — >- 

Lower  part  of  larger  figures  aa  in  the  rest  of  the  procession. 

PL  XXV,  1.  Door  (blocked)  to  Hypostyle  Hall,  flush  with  the  rest 
of  the  wall,  jambs  and  lintel  having  been  marked  out  upon  the  blocks 
of  the  wall.  The  lintel  block  was  found  complete  in  the  rubbish  below 
and  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum ;  part  of  the  inscription  on  each 
jamb  remains  in  place  ;  together  the  door  inscriptions  have  been,  on  the 
light '  Lives  the  IHng  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  Nefertemkhu-re'  living 
for  ever,  Son  of  the  Sun,  Tahraqa,  beloved  of  Amen-Re'  to  whom  life  is 
given ' ;  on  the  left  the  same,  but '  beloved  of  Muthis.' 

Prom  door  to  south-east  comer.  The  small-scale  procesmonal  scenes 
recommence  immediately.  The  direction  is  now  westward  <--  towards 
the  bark  of  Ammon  by  the  door.  Only  fragments  of  the  lowest  row 
lemain  in  place,  130  above  the  upper  footing : — 

PI.  XXV,  1-2.  At  the  west  end,  portions  of  the  lower  halves  of  a  group 
of  figures,  evidently  priests,  bearing  the  bark  of  Ammon  as  in  PI,  XXVII. 
The  aegis  with  ram's  head  at  the  prow  of  the  bark  is  preserved  with 
the  leading  bearer ;  facing  it  stands  the  priest  wearing  uraeus  (?)  and 
Ammon-plumes,  reading  from  a  square  tablet  or  roU,  while  another  priest 
holds  a  burning  censer,  casting  incense  upon  it  with  his  other  hand. 
Behind  this  last  figure  is  an  enclosure  with  trees  and  a  shrine  (?). 

After  a  long  gap  of  about  350,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  south  wall, 
there  are  legs  apparently  of  a  succession  of  animals  proceeding  west- 
ward < —  in  the  direction  of  the  shrine  and  sacred  bark.  About  twelve 
animab  following  each  other  seem  to  be  accounted  for,  and  with  one  of 
the  best  preserved  there  may  be  a  trace  of  a  rider's  foot.  To  judge  by 
the  stray  blocks  they  might  represent  animab  either  with  or  without 
riders,  and  some  of  the  legs  might  even  possibly  be  of  men  accompanying 
&em.  Furtiher  on,  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  chamber  D,  are  two 
pairs  of  feet  of  men  < —  . 

North  Wali.  About  the  middle  of  the  rear  block  one  piece  of  sculpture 
remained  at  100  above  the  footing,  showing  a  boat  on  water  amongst 
rounded  sandbanks  or  rocks  (PI.  XXVI,  1). 

Loose  blocks  found  at  various  points  along  the  north  wall  supplement 
this  to  a  small  extent ;  viz. ; — 

At  the  east  end  (1)  block  with  three  men  ■< —  with  hands  uplifted  in 
adoration,  a  ram  head  crowned  with  disk  < —  at  their  feet  (PI.  XXVI,  2). 


(2)  Block  with  boat  having  bellying  sail,  mule  carts  io  register  aboTi 

(3)  Block  with  oSeringa  reaembliiig  tboae  on  the  south  wall,  eastward  fl 
the  inner  pylon. 

Further  west,  lion  (?)-bead  aegis  crowned  with  disk  ■< — ,  apparentf 
the  front  of  a  sacred  barge  (PI.  XXVI,  3). 

Half-way  to  Hypostyle,  three  men  < —  towing  barge  with  bellyi 
sail,  chariote  in  register  above  (PI.  XXVI.  4). 

From  J  up  to  the  inner  pylon  various  blocks  of  the  procession  series 
occurred,  the  faces  --^;  at  the  west  end,  fragment  of  offerings  and 
another  showing  feet  of  draped  figures  dancing. 

The  numerous  fallen  blocks  from  the  south  wall  may  be  grouped  as 
follows  ^ : — 

A,  Priests  carrying  shrines,  etc. ;  in  all  cases  the  movement  is  to  the 
right  (eastward)  (PI.  XXVII). 

1.  Procession  of  the  divine  bark.  Two  blocks  fitting  together  (L.  69 
and  71)  show  the  bark,  containing  shrine  and  small  figures  and  decorated 
with  an  aegis  at  prow  and  stem.  It  is  supported  on  a  pole  each  end  of 
which  is  carried  by  a  close  group  of  seven  shaven  priests  moving  to  the 
right ;  the  right  hand  of  each  priest  grasps  the  upper  arm  of  the  one 
in  front.  The  face  of  the  second  bearing  priest  is  well  preserved,  and 
marks  upon  it  might  be  taken  to  represent  scarifications  like  those  of  the 
modem  Nubians.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the  bark,  by  the  shrine  itself, 
walk  two  priests  wearing  panther  skins  and  holding  a  pointed  brush  (!) 
in  the  right  hand,  one  of  them  steadying  the  shrine  with  the  left  hand. 
In  front  marches  a  priest  wearing  Aromon-plumes  and  reading  from  a 
tablet,  and  before  him  is  the  burning  censer  held  by  another  prieet 
Following  the  bark  is  seen  the  obhque  stem  of  a  flabellum  held  by  a 
priest  behind.     (Ashmoleac.) 

2.  Procession  of  a  shrine  (?)  of  Muthis  (?).  Two  blocks  probably 
from  one  scene.  The  first  shows  six  priests  similarly  carrying  the  hinder 
end  of  a  pole  ;  an  arm  is  atretched  out  above  the  fifth  head,  holding  the 
stafi  of  a  flabcUum  (?),  but  though  there  is  plenty  of  space  above  on  the 
block,  no  part  of  a  bark  is  visible.  The  second  shows  the  leader  of  the 
hinder  group  of  carriers,  the  shrine  (?)  with  two  priests  at  the  side  sup- 
porting it  and  three  of  the  front  group  of  bearers ;  above  the  foremost 
is  the  staff  of  a  flabellum.     (The  left-hand  block  in  Berlin.) 
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^tb  these  compare  the  represeutatioQB  in  Naville,  Inscription  Hia- 
torique  de  Pinodjem  III  of  Dynasty  XXI,  where  the  three  ahrinee  of 
Ammon,  Muthis  and  Chona  are  separately  carried,  each  in  a  bark. 

B.  Royalties  proceeding  to  left  (weatward)  (PI.  XXVIII). 

Two  blocks  apparently  belonging  together,  parts  of  two  registers. 
The  upper  one  shows  the  legs  of  a  man  proceeding  to  the  left  towards 
another  figure  facing  him  of  which  very  little  remains ;  behind  the  first 
are  the  feet  and  part  of  the  robe  of  a  female  figure  standing,  of  double 
height,  evidently  a  queen  or  princess.  The  lower  register  shows  another 
female  royalty  also  of  double  height,  immediately  beneath  the  first, 
wearing  tall  plumes  and  holding  a  sistrum.  The  remains  of  her  titles 
might  be  interpreted  to  read  '  Mother  of  the  king,  wife(?)  of  the  king 
Ba-ka-Re','  i.e.  Tanwetamane,  or  '  Mother  of  the  king,  daughter  of  the 
king  Shabako  .  .  . '  or  '  Mother  of  the  king,  sister  of  the  king  .  .  . 
ba-ru.'  Behind  her  is  a  smaller  figure  of  a  man  holding  flabellum  ;  the 
register  is  here  subdivided  into  two,  and  figures  were  represented  in  each. 

Probably  in  the  register  below  this  would  have  been  the  king  himself, 
the  queen  being  in  the  row  above  him  and  the  princess  above  her,  corre- 
sponding to  the  shrines  of  Ammon,  Mut  and  Chons  in  the  procession. 

In  the  following  description  the  register  corresponding  to  the  second 
r^jiflter  of  the  above  is  referred  to  as  the  '  queen's  register.' 

C.  Attendants,  musicians,  etc,  proceeding  to  left  (unless  otherwise 
stated)  (Pla.  XXVIII-XXIX). 

1.  Block,  perhaps  continuing  the  queen's  register,  divided  into  two 
registers ;  two  out  of  the  three  lower  figures  raising  their  anna  in  adora- 
tion.   (Berlin.) 

2.  Four  blocks  apparently  joining,  belonging  to  the  queen's  register 
with  a  fragment  of  the  one  above  (the  princess's).  In  the  lowest  row 
three  men  stand  to  left,  holding  a  hghted  candle  (?)  in  each  hand.  Behind 
them  a  man  turned  to  the  right  holds  a  ball  (or  tambourine  or  cymbals  ?) 
in  his  two  hands.  He  faces  another  wearing  a  shawl,  who  plays  a  comet 
and  holds  a  wand  with  flower-like  top  (the  design  of  the  hand  holding 
the  wand  seems  to  have  been  altered).  Behind  him  stand  three  figures 
each  holding  a  wand  with  curved  top  in  one  hand  and  other  objecta.  In 
the  register  above  are  men  turned  to  the  right  facing  musicians.  The 
first  of  these  are  two  harp  players,  each  accompanied  by  a  singer  who 
appears  to  be  blind  and  holds  the  harpist ;  behind  them  b  a  similar  group 


of  a  drummer  held  by  a  cornet  player,  and  bebind  these  are  the  feet  of 
two  separate  6guree.  In  the  top  row  is  seen  the  arm  of  a  man  pioetiate 
in  obeisance  to  the  right,  with  legs  of  a  close  group  of  four  persons  fadng 
to  the  right  in  front  of  him  ;  by  exception  only  the  backward  leg  of  each 
is  shown.  Probably  they  are  bearers  of  a  palanquin  or  shrine.  (Upper 
block  of  harper  in  Berlin.) 

3.  Fragment  showing  remains  of  similar  figures,  the  lower  one  with 
curved-topped  staff  and  headdreea  of  feathers  (?).  , 

4.  Fragment  tt'ith  remains  of  two  figures  and  indications  of  a  register 
above. 

5.  Block,  two  registers ;  in  the  lower  one  remains  of  three  women 
dancers  facing  to  left  and  wearing  lotus-flower  headdresses,  surface  gone 
on  right. 

D.  Men  kneeling  in  obeieance,  turned  to  right  (PL  XXX). 

1.  Two  blocks  joining  show  the  end  of  two  rows  of  suppliaota ;  behind 
them  there  appears  to  be  an  irregular  or  flat-topped  bush  in  front  of  a 
building  in  the  upper  part  and  perhaps  the  prow  of  a  boat  bdow, 

2.  Block  showing  a  row  of  three  suppliants  above ;  four  male 
dancers  (?)  with  tall  headdresses  below. 

3.  Block  showing  three  figures  above,  two  suppliants  below.  This 
seems  to  have  fitted  on  to  the  top  of  2,  making  another  row  of  suppliants. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  two  rows  of  suppliante  had  a  register  of  courtiers, 
eic.  above  and  another  of  dancers  below.  The  front  end  of  the  sappliaji^ 
seems  to  be  given  by  C.  2.  J 

4.  Fragment  showing  a  suppliant.  M 

E.  Boats  on  the  river  (PI.  XXXI). 

1.  Block  showing  on  water  the  prow  of  a  boat  with  rowers  and  sound- 
ing pole  and  stem  of  another,  proceeding  to  right. 

2.  Block  showing  two  renters.  In  the  upper  one  feet  of  two  <*ninn*l« 
accompanied  by  men,  moving  to  right,  probably  drawing  a  cart  aa  in 
F.  6,  etc. ;  below,  a  boat  on  the  water,  laden  and  with  figures,  apparently 
proceeding  to  left. 

3.  Block,  two  registers.     In  the  upper  one  mides  showing  feet 
riders  as  in  G.     In  the  lower,  the  stem  of  a  boat  with 
rock  (?)  behind  him. 

4.  Fragment,  two  registers.     Two  small  figures  bending  to  left 
salntation,  another  standing  to  right,  presumably  all  on  a  boat ;    above 
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them  the  hind  (1)  legs  of  a  pair  of  animals  and  advanced  leg  of  a  man ; 
behind  them  a  tusk-Uke  object  almost  reaching  the  ground ;  and  beyond 
it  doubtful  remains,  perhaps  a  vertical  building,  crossed  by  a  limb  (1) 
in  rehef,  or  perhaps  the  second  foot  of  the  man  with  the  leg  of  an  animal 
behind  it. 

5.  Fragment,  two  registers.  Below,  desert  hill  and  stem  (?)  of  boat 
with  eteereman'B  platform  ;  above,  legs  of  animals. 

F.  Wheeled  vehicles  (PI.  XXXII).  The  wheeb  of  both  chariots 
(cf.  PI,  XXrV,  2)  and  carts  have  eight  spokes.  No.  7  with  at  least  three 
wheeb  in  the  side  b  extraordinary. 

1.  Block;  chariot  with  quiver,  containing  driver  (Berlin).  Onanother 
bloek  lower  part  of  wheel  of  the  same  (?)  chariot  followed  by  the 
mule  of  another.     This  belonged  to  the  lowest  regbter  on  the  wall. 

2.  Forepart  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  ;  part  of  wheel  of 
another  chariot  in  front. 

3.  Block  with  remains  of  two  registers  ;  in  the  upper  one  four-wheeled 
cart  drawn  by  a  pair  of  animals  with  driver  nirning  by  the  side,  followed 
perhaps  by  the  leg(?)  of  a  running  driver  and  the  fore-legs  of  another 
pair  of  animab  ;  in  the  lower  register  head  and  staves  of  riders.  L.  71. 
(Ashmolean.) 

4.  Block  with  four-wheeled  cart,  hind  quarters  of  animal  and  leg  of 
driver. 

5.  Block  with  cart,  two  wheels  remaining  and  bind  quarters  of  an 
animal. 

6.  Block  showing  front  of  cart,  one  wheel  remaining,  long  pole  with 
two  pairs  of  animals  and  legs  of  drivers  running  by  the  side. 

7.  Block  with  six{?)-wheeled  cart  (three  wheels  remaining  on  the 
side),  pole  and  most  of  one  pair  of  animals,  with  driver  running  by  the 
nde. 

G.  Riders,  all  proceeding  to  the  right  (PI.  XXXIII).  The  scale  of 
the  animab,  etc.  varies  greatly  on  different  blocks,  that  in  8  being 
twice  the  size  of  others.  The  animals  are  generally  represented  as  if 
with  an  ornament  on  the  head  resembhng  a  third  ear.  The  riders  sit  on 
a  saddle  cloth  with  tasseb  and  a  saddle  with  circular  panniers  having 
round  marks  (pocket-holes  t)  in  the  middle.  They  appear  to  steady 
tJiemselves  by  a  high  bom-shaped  pommel  (?)  unless  it  be  a  cloth  attached 
to  the  saddle. 
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1.  Block  with  two  liderB  on  mulee,  one  with  both  legs  on  one  sid^l 
L.  64,  H.  43.     (Ashmolean.) 

2.  Block  with  upper  parte  of  two  Bimikr  riders  on  mules.     L.  60-&.f 
(Ashmole&D.) 

3.  Block  with  parte  of  three  similar  riders  on  mules,  the  for^noat^l 
apparently,  passing  by  a  hut  or  stela  with  rounded  top.    (BerliQ.) 

4.  Block  with  similar  rider, 

5.  Block  Bhowing  animals  of  two  similar  riders. 

6.  Block  with  einular  rider  but  without  pommel. 

7.  Fragment  showing  two  riders  od  mules ;    ramains  of  on  oppa 
register.     (Berlin.) 

8.  Legs  and  tassels  of  an  animal,  exceptionally  tail  and  on  a  largo 
ecale.  J 

H.  Animals  without  riders  (spare  animals)  (PI.  XXXIV).  I 

1.  Two  mules  or  asses  with  saddle-cloths,  followed  by  a  groom  witll  ' 
stick  ;  trace  of  sculpture  in  register  below  -* —  . 

2.  Series  of  three  animals  -^ —  with  saddle-cloths  and  saddles, 


J.  Various  buildings,  etc.  (PI.  XXXIV). 

1.  A  pylon(?)-tower  and  door, 

2.  A  door  and  other  buildings  with  trees,  a  man  standing  on  left  ol 
the  trees,  much  worn. 

3.  Grove  of  trees,  partly  in  front  of  a  building. 

4.  Desert  with  shapeless  bush,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  boat  serial 
(not  figured,  owing  to  the  engraved  lines  being  indistinguishable  in  the 
photographs  from  cracks  and  injuries). 

East  WaU.  On  the  east  wall  no  sculpture  remained  in  place ;  bat 
many  fallen  blocks  here  showed  that  there  had  been  two  series  of  sculp- 
tures, viz. :  A  row  of  small  nome-figures  with  inscriptions,  evident^ 
from  the  base,  and  colossal  groups  of  the  king  with  deities  that  had 
adorned  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.     (PI.  XXXV.) 

Of  the  former  series,  the  Upper  Egyptian  nome-figures  faced 
and  were  therefore  from  the  south  half  of  the  wall  (where  the  blocki 
actually  lay),  the  Lower  Egyptian  ■< —  from  the  north  half.  Unfortunately 
there  is  here  no  hst  or  indication  of  Nubian  provinces,  the  whole  of  wbicb 
may  have  been  nominally  included  in  the  nome  of  Elephantine '  The  Land 
of  the  Bow.'    The  central  block  (see  PI.  XXXVI)  was  inscribed  '  Taharqa 
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comes  to  bring  to  thee  the  gods  of  the  South  Land '  — y  and  '  Taharqa 
comes  to  bring  to  thee  the  goda  of  the  North  Land '  < —  .  The  figures  or 
inBcriptiona  of  several  of  the  nomea  of  Upper  Egypt  were  recognisable, 
viz.  :  those  of  I,  Elephantine  ;  II,  Ediu,  and  III,  Hieraconpolis 
(PI.  XXXV,  5) ;  of  VIII,  Abjdos  and  IX,  Panopolis  ;  of  XI,  Hypeelia  ; 
and  of  XIV,  CuBae,  XV,  Hermopolis,  and  XVI,  Oryx  nome  (PI.  XXXV,  3, 4). 
Of  Lower  Egypt  only  XVI,  Mendes,  aurrived.  It  ia  noteworthy  that  the 
figures  representing  I,  II,  XIV,  XVI  of  Upper  Egypt  are  made  with 
bearda  and  short  garments,  while  that  representing  the  XVth  (Hermo- 
pohte)  nome  is  female,  beardless,  with  promiDeot  breast  and  long  garment. 
This  aeeniB  to  imply  that  most  of  the  names  of  the  nomea  are  masculine, 
but  that  of  the  Haie-nome  feminine.  A  curious  mistake  seems  to  have 
crept  into  the  inacription  of  the  XVIth  nome,  where  ^bnw  perhaps 
should  have  been  written  inatead  of  QrU-Hb.t. 

Of  the  upper  sculptures,  remnants  of  coloaaal  figures  (about  one  and  a 
half  times  natural  size)  and  names  of  Tirhakah  and  Ammon  were  found, 
including  the  head  of  the  ram-headed  god  (PI.  XXXVII,  1),  headdreas 
of  the  king  (PI.  XXXV,  1),  his  foot  and  symbolic  tail.  The  inacription 
marked  a  in  PI.  XXXVI  belongs  to  them.  It  seems  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  two  such  groups  upon  the  wall,  but  if  so,  that  on  the 
northern  half  must  have  been  entirely  destroyed. 


XIV.  SCULPTURES,  ETC.,  INTEEIOR 

The  First  Pylon.  In  the  entrance  between  the  front  pylon  towers 
is  an  architrave(?)- block  of  sandstone  naming  the  king  '  Senq-aman- 
seken  beloved  of  Amen-re',  Bull  of  the  Place '  (PI.  XI,  3).  It  has  been  laid 
upaide  down  probably  as  a  foundation  for  some  late  walling  when  the 
temple  was  used  for  habitation. 

The  back  of  the  pylon  {east  face)  showed  no  important  remains  of 
decoration  except,  on  the  aouth  half,  the  lower  ends  of  ten  lines  terminating 
or  appended  to  the  long  inacription  on  the  south  wall  of  the  court,  followed 
immediately  by  the  footing  of  the  usual  type  of  scenes. 

The  Colonnaded  Court  and  the  Long  Inscriftion.  The  Long  Inscrip- 
tion {Pla.  XXXVIII-XL)  begins  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  the  inner  pylon,  continues  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall  to  the  west  end  (unless  it  was  interFupt«d  by  the 
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door),  and  finisheB  on  tlie  back  of  the  pylon.  For  the  first  sixteen  lines 
the  height  of  two  inscribed  blocks,  about  75  cm.,  remains  in  position, 
protected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  second  pylon ;  but  for  most  we 
have  only  the  height  of  a  single  block  of  about  40  and  what  remains 
is  often  worn  or  intentionally  blank.  Probably  the  columns  of  writing 
were  originally  several  metres  high,  perhaps  even  carried  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  colonnade ;  the  absence  of  date,  royal  protocol,  and  all  intro- 
ductory  words  from  the  first  line  shows  how  little  has  been  preserved. 
One  may  perhaps  estimate  the  height  of  the  roof  from  the  fioor  at  5^  ' 
to  7  metres,  and  the  columns  of  inscription  might  consequently  have 
been  4^  to  6  metres  in  length,  six  to  eight  times  that  of  the  remnant  of 
the  first  line.  The  blocks  in  position  can  be  supplemented  by  loose 
fragments  to  a  small  degree,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fit  any  of  these  on  to 
the  wall ;  from  them  it  can  be  seen  that  the  dividing  lines  were  filled 
with  blue,  the  hieroglyphs  with  red.  The  average  width  of  the  lines  is 
LI  cm.  but  1.  1  is  13  cm.  wide,  1.  2  about  12  cm.  and  some  are  hardly 
more  than  10.  The  remnants  of  the  columns  of  writing  are  interropted 
at  1.  30  in  a  list  of  names  by  a  door,  but  the  inscription  may  have  con- 
tinued above  the  door  and  apparently  the  same  list  proceeds  on  tha  . 
other  side  of  it. 


(1)  [Year  ...  of  King  Tirhakah  etc.,  etc.]  by  its  name  ;  if  he  lean 

on  this  nome,  this  god  shall  be 

(2)  .  .  .  .  They  went  soluth]  to  Shais,  his  majesty 

(3) [Napi]  for  twenty  days,  they  departed  thence  * 

(4) they  ...  to  the  holy  place  and  when  they  had  dons  I 

all  that  they  were  doing  in  order  to 
(5)  .  .  .  .  they  said,  Ainen-re',  bull  of  Bow-land,  great  (?)  god 
(6) a  temple  in  his  time  by  Es-qe-shoout  (t)  upon 

(7)  ....  to  this  locality  upon  which  they  were  doing  work 

(8)  .  .  ,  .  the  ancestors,  ita  towers  standing  entirely 
(9) his  lace,  a  statue  of  stone  of  the  prophet  who 

(10)  .  .  .  this  .  .  .  who  went  with  him  carrying  out  the  work  ia  t 


(11) 

(12) 
(13) 


in  which  this  temple  was  fo[und] ;  and  when  .  .  .  i 
saihng  to  Shais,  hb  majesty  said  to  the  nobles 
[the  temple   of]   Amen-re',  bull  of   Bow-land,  it  was  , 
found  as 
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(14) this  temple  was  found  as  he  had  said  in 

(15)  ....  [and  the  nobles  said  to  his  majesty]  ...  his  image  is  in 

thee  upon  earth,  his  heritage  is  in  thee 

(16)  .  .  .  knit  together  a  kiosque  for  him  in  thy  reign,  of  the  gieatneea 

(17)  [of  thy  love  for  thy  father  Amen-re']  ...  He  is  a  god  that 

loveth  him 
(16)  ....  a  great  god.     And  his  majesty  said 

I.  22  ...  .  month  .  .  .  day  8,  resting  in  (23)  .  .  .  organising 
(21)  ...  of  Bow-land,  superintendent  (25)  ...  all  [offices]  of  his 
house,  (26)  .  .  .  [wi]th  him  and  with  the  superintendent  ^  (27)  ...  he 
went  eouth. 

II.  28-30  evidently  began  a  list  of  persons  which  continued  to  1.  67 ; 
I.  56  ends  with  '  21  women '  and  1.  57  was  probably  the  total  '  544  (?) 
[men  and]  women.' 

The  narrative  then  proceeded  : — 1,  58  '  .  .  .  hia  way,  he  drew  near  to 
Thebes  (!).  (59)  .  .  .  [The  people  gave  praise]  to  this  great  god,  unto 
their  children  with  [their  wives]  (60)  .  .  .  good  progeny  (?).  One  came 
(61)  .  .  .  thy  heir  upon  thy  throne,  the  son  of  Re'  Tirhakah  (62)  .... 
manifested  upon  the  throne  of  Horus  for  ever.  They  said  (63)  .  .  .  [they 
made  for]  him  a  great  banquet  of  bread,  beer,  oxen,  ducks,  wine  (64) 

Amen-Ee',  bull  of  Ta-sti,  to  the  edge  of  the  river  (66)  .... 

boats  innumerable  (67)  .  .  .  [making  a  list  of]  all  the  things  (?)  by  their 
names. 

11.  68-91  must  have  contained  the  hat,  perhaps  of  contributions  by 
individuab  or  institutions  and  locahties  to  the  dedication-feast  or  to  the 
endowment  of  the  temple ;  and  with  some  headings  or  short  paragraphs 
of  narrative  this  continues  to  the  end.  In  1.  120  '  his  majesty  went  to 
the  city.' 

In  1.  151  et  seqq.  '  his  adornments  ....  the  temple  of  Ammon,  the 
great  god  in  [Napi  ?]  .  .  .  victims  ...  he  turned  his  head  to  the 
[Sacred]  Mount  ....  may  their  names  be  cursed  ...  all  his  ..  of 
the  previous  day  [and  the  god]  assented  [greatly]  ....  the  great 
[goddess]  in  Napi. 

The  south-west  comer  is  reached  between  11.  170-171 ;  the  few  signs 
in  the  latter  may  be  scrawls  not  belonging  to  the  inscription.  A  new 
test  may  begin  at  1.  172  '  .  .  .  all  the  [ritual  ?]  of  stretching  the  cord  .  .  . 
Nemt  (?)  the  beginning  at  Memphis,  [the  end  at  . 
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No  fallen  blocks  were  found,  only  small  fragments  (PL  XL) ; 
these  had  perhaps  been  broken  up  in  the  construction  of  the  fort.  One 
series  was  easily  fitt«d  together  making  a  block  (15)  nearly  complete,  but 
the  rest  appeared  to  be  disconnected.  I  have  grouped  these  remnantA 
of  inscription  for  convenience  under  the  heads  of  dates  1,2;  cartoochea 
3,  4;  narrative  etc.  511  ;  names  and  titles  12-14,  cf.  IL  28-67 
of  offerings  15-21  (cf.  U.  68-end). 

Evidently  the  long  inscription  concerns  mainly  the  building,  dedica- 
tion and  endowment  of  the  temple  of  Sanam.  In  it  occurred  the  cartouche 
of  Methesuphis  (?)  on  fragment  4,  doubtless  referring  to  the  fourth  king 
of  the  Sixth  Dynasty.  This  king  received  at  Elephantine  the  homaga 
of  the  Nubian  princes  and  it  was  in  his  reign  that  Herchuf  made  his  long 
and  eventfid  journeys  in  Nubia.  Unhappily  the  cartouche  is  on  a  very 
small  fragment  and  its  context  is  wholly  lost ;  it  is  not  preceded  by  any 
royal  title ;  we  might  perhaps  read  [w]nn  .  .  .  M  .  .  .  -m-t'-f  [m"-Arw] 
'  which  [the  deceased]  Metbesuphia  had  ,  .  .'  But  more  probably  we 
should  take  the  two  characters  before  the  cartouche  as  belonging  to  a 
place-name  or  geographical  expression  such  as  Water-,  River-,  or  Ghancel- 
of-Methesuphis.  Such  may  well  have  been  a  name  in  Nubia  itself, 
comparable  to  the  '  Residence  of  Amenemmes '  named  on  a  block  of 
Ethiopian  workmanship  in  the  citadel  of  Old  Merawi  on  the  right  bank. 
The  kings  of  Dyn,  XXV,  admirers  of  the  glories  of  the  Old  Kingdom, 
may  have  been  proud  to  preserve  or  revive  such  a  name  in  Ethiopia. 
The  fragment  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

The  locality  Shais,  named  twice  in  the  early  lines,  is  unfortnnately 
not  recorded  elsewhere.     The  references  to  Memphis  are  obscure  ;  perhaps 
a  visit  of  Tiihakah  to  his  Eg}'ptian  capital  is  here  referred  to,  or  perl 
Memphis  was  named  as  a  contributor  to  his  temple  at  Napata. 

But  at  present  alt  is  conjecture.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
cannot  even  tell  whether  the  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  in  the  yean 
of  Tirhakah's  prosperity  or  after  the  Assyrians  had  brought  disaster 
upon  him  and  upon  Egypt.  The  expression  '  cursed  be  their  namra ' 
in  1.  155  shows  that  the  long  inscription  was  not  without  interesting 
historical  references  and  the  loss  of  so  much  narrative  and  detail  of  vaiioaB 
kinds  is  deplorable. 

In  the  southern  half  of  the  court  lay  several  inscribed  blocks, 
fragments  of  columns  showed  the  name  of  Amen-re'  and  the  cartoacha 
of  Tirhakah  (PI.  XXVI,  5,  6).    A  piece  of  cavetto  cornice  built  into  a 
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brick  wall  also  Btowed  portionB  of  tho  two  cartoucKes  of  Tiihakah  (7) ; 
and  a  slab  (8)  inscribed  '  .  .  .  theii  temples  upon  their  estates  (?)  .  .  . 

[filled  (?)]  with  male  and  Female  slaves the  Tehenu-Libyans '  and 

another  sculptured  with  some  representations  of  divine  aceoutrements, 
collars,  pectorals  and  staves  and  inscription  ' ,  .  ,  [Bull  of]  Tasti,  son  (?) 
..."  (PL  XI,  4)  probably  recorded  gifts  to  the  temple. 

Inkbe  Pylon. 

We3t  Face,  forming  the  east  wall  of  the  Colonnaded  Court.  The 
south  half  is  best  preserved,  It  shows  a  slightly  raised  door-jamb  77  cm. 
broad  with  remains  of  a  smallish  standing  figure  sculptured  upon  it, 
beginning  at  110  above  the  floor.  Beyond  the  jambs  oa  each  haK, 
extending  from  68  to  110  above  the  floor,  was  a  horizontal  baud  of  six 
parallel  grooves  filled  with  black,  the  upper  three  spaces  between  the 
lines  painted  yellow,  green,  yellow.  Above  is  a  row  of  prisoners  kneeling 
with  cartouches  in  front.  Twelve  were  on  the  south  side  and  are  all 
traceable,  viz. :  '  .  .  .  ,  [Nations  of  the  East],  Nat[ionB  of  the  'Wes]t, 
Nations  of  the  North,  Nations  of  the  South,  Fenchu,  All  Lands,  Shasu, 
South  Land  and  North  Land,  Bowmen  of  the  Deserts,  Libyans,  All  the 
embrace  of  the  great  Circuit.'  Above  and  on  scattered  blocks  are 
remnants  of  the  usual  scene  of  sacrifice  of  prisoners.  Beyond  this  is 
engraved  a  single  column  of  inscription  mentioolng  '  [Bull]  of  Ta-sti,' 
and  then  comes  the  stairway  (PI.  XLI,  1). 

On  the  north  side  only  a  fragment  of  one  prisoner's  name  remains. 

East  Face,  forming  the  west  wall  of  the  Hypostyle  Hall.  The  lower 
parts  of  a  succession  of  scenes  are  preserved  (PI.  XLI,  2  from  my 
rough  notes). 

South  of  entrance,  proceeding  southward. 

1.  E!nd  of  column  of  large  inscription  on  jamb  of  doorway. 

2.  Scene  of  king  with  BtafE  and  mace  leaving  the  temple  (PL 
XLII,  1). 

3.  Scene  of  [Taha]rqa's  purification  with  deluges  of  'anJch  and  wot 
by  two  gods  standing  on  troughs  or  basins. 

4.  Tirhakah  wearing  sandals,  embraced  by  a  god  on  either  aide. 

5.  King  wearing  tail  and  sandals  with  led  legs  followed  by  a  god 
with  blue  legs.     This  reaches  the  comer. 

Below  the  scenes  are  the  usual  base  lines,  showing  red  between  yellow 
bands. 
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North  of  entrance,  proceeding  northward.     PI.  XLI,  2,  as  above, 

1.  Column  of  inscriptioa. 

2.  King  wearing  sandala  between  two  gods  conducting  him. 

3.  Two  flmall  figures  of  divinities  on  thrones,  a  third  effaced, 
indications  of  another  in  a  row  above.  Ibis  was  evidently  a  represent 
tion  of  the  divine  Ennead,  or  of  the  two  Enneads,  one  in  each  row.  Th« 
are  followed  by  three  colnmns  of  inBcHption  and  part  of  a  larger  stani 
figure  (of  the  king  offering  to  the  Ennead)  (PI.  XLII,  2). 

At  the  northern  end  about  a  third  of  the  whole  length  waa 
away  in  making  the  ditch  of  the  fort. 

Htpobtyle  TTai.t.  (K). 

South  WaU.    Blast  to  west.    (The  shrine  of  Aspelt  is  in  the  eooi 
east  comer,  but  hardly  interferes  with  the  Tirhakah  sculptures.) 

1.  Feet  of  a  figure  of  the  king  above  hfe  size  wearing  sandala  and 
long  garment  ornamented  in  squares,  foUowed  by  a  smaller  figure  without 
sandals,  lower  edge  of  garment  fringed  (PI.  XXIII,  1). 

2.  Door,  neatly  blocked  with  squared  stones  flush  with  the  wall  but 
undecorated,  each  jamb  with  cartouches  of  Tirhakah  in  two  columns  (ib.). 

3.  A  brick  wall  hides  the  east  end  ;  then  three  figures,  the  feet  of  the 
foremost  (the  king)  destroyed,  the  others  sandalled  (reaching  to  pyka4< 
Probably  this  scene  represented  Ammou  or  some  other  deity  appi 
by  the  king  and  two  princes  {ib.). 

North    Wall.    Doorway   (blocked  with  rubble  and  stone), 
east  jamb,  remnant  of  two  columns  of  inscription  naming  '  Amen- 
Bull  in  the  Place  '  (PI.  XXUI,  2). 

Beyond  this,  remains  of  feet  and  base  lines. 

EaU  WaU.  The  framing  of  the  door,  73  cm.  broad  and  raised  2-50 
above  the  general  level,  remains  to  a  height  of  100,  the  base  line  of 
decoration  being  at  about  80.  North  of  the  entrance,  part  of  tiie  wall 
remains  to  a  height  of  160,  the  surface  preserved  at  the  north  end,  showing 
red  band  between  two  yellow  bands  separated  by  black  lines  at  75-95, 
above  which  are  the  sandalled  feet  of  two  male  figures  before  an  ahar, 
foUowed  by  the  foot  of  a  god  holding  the  woa-sceptre ;  there  also 
remains  one  foot  of  a  figure  facing  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  altar. 
South  of  the  entrance  next  to  the  framing,  is  the  end  of  a  colmnn  oj 
hieroglyphs  (PL  XXIH,  3). 

Cohtmna.    None  of  the  decoration  remains. 
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The  small  shrine  of  Tirhakah,  370  square,  inteniaUy  230,  was  built 
between  four  columns  in  the  northern  half,  facing  south.  The  upper 
part  of  the  walla  is  destroyed  at  the  level  of  the  shoulders  of  the  sculptured 
figures,  about  160  (PI.  XLIII). 

3.  On  the  right  jamb,  dedication  by  Tirhakah  '  beloved  of  Amen-re', 
Bull  in  the  Place  '  and  '  Muthis,  lady  of  Heaven.'  On  the  left  '  beloved 
of  Amen-re',  Bull  of  Tasti '  and  '  Muthis,  lady  of  Heaven.' 

On  the  east  side  nothing  remains  except  some  feet. 

1.  On  the  west  side  three  columns  of  inscription  between  which  are 
two  scenes  ;  on  the  left  a  god  — >  holding  was  faces  the  Idng  who  wears 
sandals  and  tail ;  on  right,  probably  a  similar  scene. 

4.  On  the  back  a  similar  arrangement  with  symmetrical  sceaes ;  on 
the  left,  Tirhakah  standing  < —  wearing  sandals  and  holding  'aitkk  and 
mace,  is  embraced  by  a  god  — >■  wearing  tail. 

Interior.  The  narrow  space  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  was  probably 
blank ;  each  of  the  other  walls  had  traces  of  a  scene  of  a  king  worshipping 
two  deities  : — On  the  east  waU,  Ammon  and  another  male  god.  On  the 
north  wall  "i  On  the  west  wall,  god  and  goddess.  The  remains  of 
inscription  on  the  three  walls  are  shown  in  2. 

The  roofing  blocks  had  collapsed  inside  ;  they  were  painted  beneath 
with  yeUow  stars  having  red  centres  on  a  bine  ground. 

The  lower  part  of  the  entrance  (115  wide)  of  this  httle  chapel  was 
blocked  by  a  large  slab  and  two  fragments  of  its  cavetto  cornice  laid  in 
neatly,  see  3. 


Shrine  of  Aapelt.  This  was  timidly  constructed  in  the  south-east 
comer  by  utilising  the  existing  walls  and  fitting  in  a  wall  of  thin  slabs 
from  the  east  wall  of  K  to  the  nearest  column  and  then  another  on  to  the 
next  column  ;  from  this  a  kind  of  west  facade  wall  was  made  by  a  double 
thickness  of  slabs  carried  to  the  south  wall.  These  slabs,  forming  the 
north  and  west  walls  of  the  shrine,  have  some  rough  edges  and  are  not 
skilfully  adjusted  ;  where  they  met  the  outside  curve  of  the  column, 
they  are  cut  away  at  the  back  to  fit  it.  They  are  of  very  white  sandstone 
(like  those  of  the  Treasury)  and  were  sculptured  inside  and  out.  But 
the  original  sculptures  on  the  east  and  south  walls  of  K  were  not  tampered 
with ;  only  on  the  east  wall  inside  the  shrine  a  new  row  of  figures  was 
begun  below  those  of  Tirhakah.  The  interior  measurements  are,  width 
375,  to  outside  north  wall  400 ;    length  420,  to  outside  west  wall  475. 
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The  upper  part  of  the  walla  has  gone  aod  it  is  not  certain  that  the  ehnne 
was  ever  roofed  over.  The  eastern  half  of  the  north  wall  still  shows 
the  heads  of  the  sculptured  figures  and  reaches  130 ;  probably  a  roll 
beading  and  cavetto  cornice  would  have  completed  it  at  about  the  height 
of  a  man. 

Exterior.  The  little  west  fa9ade  (PL  XLIV,  1)  shows  a  doorway  with 
jambfl  outlined  by  a  roll  beading ;  it  was  doubtless  surmounted  by  an 
architrave  with  cavetto  cornice.  On  each  jamb  was  engraved  a  figure  of 
the  king,  standing,  wearing  pointed  kilt  and  tail  and  holding  a  staff 
(bead  lost)  in  one  hand,  and  mace  and  'arikh  in  the  other.  Between  the 
jamb  and  the  south  wall  of  K  are  the  feet  of  two  figures  embracing,  evi- 
dently the  king,  wearing  saodala,  and  a  god — '  I  have  overthrown  thine 
enemies  every  day,'  On  the  left  side  the  corresponding  space  la  much 
narrowed  by  the  projectioD  of  the  column  and  it  was  apparently  filled 
by  a  figure  of  the  bark  of  Sokaris,  the  stand  of  which  alone  remoiiiB. 

On  the  north  wall  outside,  (1)  East  half  (PL  XLIV,  2),  from  east 
wall  of  R  to  column,  king  offering  '  to  his  father  Amen-re'  [bull  of] 
Ta-sti  — *-  '  who  promises  '  there  is  no  ill  in  [thy]  time,'  and  '  thon  art 
established  for  ever.'  (2)  West  half  (PI.  XLV),  from  column  to  wert 
wall,  feet  of  king  followed  by  two  females  pouring  libations  (all  without 
sandala]  facing  Ammon,  Uut  and  Chons,  the  last  figured  as  a  miu 
on  a  pedestal. 

The  ditch  of  Kitchener's  Fort  was  dog  here  and  evidently  det 
the  topmost  at«nea  remaining  of  the  wall.  Lepsius'  expedition  had  a 
a  '  portion  of  a  partition- wall  between  two  large  coliunns  in  the  great 
temple  near  Abudom.  A  king,  a  queen  and  a  daughter  stand  before 
the  three  deities,  Amonia,  Mut,  Ftah  (?) ;  the  king  gives  hb  hand  to 
Amonta  ' ;  and  copied  the  inscriptions  and  the  royal  figures  as  far  as  they 
were  visible  above  ground.^  His  summary  copies  of  these  upper  parts 
fortunately  contain  an  overlap  of  the  line  of  inscription  which  is  still 
preserved.  Their  connection  being  thus  guaranteed,  they  can  be  readily 
fitted  to  the  remnants  left  and  are  utilised  in  our  plate.  Lepsius'  doubtful 
Ptah  can  be  corrected  to  Chons,  the  third  member  of  the  Theban  triad, 
whose  figure  often  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Ptah,  only  differentiated 
by  the  lunar  disk  wluch  had  probably  been  destroyed  in  the  present 
case  long  before  Lepsius'  visit.     The  same  triad  is  seen  on  the  stela  of 
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Aspelt  in  the  Louvre  {A.Z.  XXXIII,  pi.  IV)  aa  well  as  ob  one  from 
Gebel  Baikal  (Mariette,  Mon.  Div.,  pi.  10).  The  Bame  fragment 
muBt  be  referred  to  abo  earlier,  immediately  after  the  heading  Abu 
Dom  1  where  we  read  '  In  Napata  are  to  be  distinguished  some  ■ 
different  buildings  which  appear  to  have  been  mostly  temples.  One  oi 
them  is  recognisable  by  a  mound,  fragments  of  columns  and  blocks 
on  the  last  is  found  a  king's  name  (S'-re' ....  li).'  This  remnant  of  the 
king's  title  agrees  exactly  with  that  in  the  other  copy.  Lepsius' '  Napata 
here  seems  to  stand  for  the  Abu  Dom  site,  and  indeed  the  name  of  Aspell 
would  hardly  have  survived  on  the  right  bank  at  Jebel  Barkal  (see  above, 
p.  79).  These  are  the  only  references  to  our  temple,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  its  one  fragmentary  record  can  be  identiSed  and  utilised  here.  li 
is  clearly  from  this  same  inscription  that  the  two  cartouches  labelled 
'  Abu  Dom  '  in  Lepsiua'  Konigsbuch,  Nos.  959,  960  are  taken. 

To  return  to  the  scene  as  now  restored  by  the  help  of  Lepsius'  record, 
Ammon  greets  the  king,  taking  his  hand  as  when  a  deity  leads  a  king 
forward,  '  [thou  art]  hving  like  Re'  for  ever.'  Behind  the  king  two 
princesses  with  curious  tailed  garments  (as  in  the  Louvre  stela)  are 
rattling  siatra  in  the  right  hand,  and  emptying  hbation  vases  in  the 
left ;  the  swinging  handle  of  one  of  the  vases  is  seen  banging  down  wards 
across  the  stream  of  water.  The  strange  headdress  of  the  second 
princess  is  preserved  in  Lepsius'  copy,  showing  four  curved  bars  issuing 
from  small  cup-like  objects.  Above  them  appear  to  be  the  words  which 
they  are  singing,  but  the  fragmentary  copy  gives  no  clue  to  their  names 
and  is  altogether  obscure.  '  Words  said  by  the  royal  sister '  and  '  son 
[of  the  Sun,  Aspe]lt  ....  like  Thoth '  are  in  the  second  half,  and  in 
the  first  half  another  obscure  cartouche  which  probably  should  be 
corrected  t»  '  Aspelt '  followed  by  '  hving  for  ever,  thou  estabhshest ' 

is  recognisable.     Between  the  two  ladies  is  ' rowing  Amenre', 

making  (?)  the  path  of  Re',  that  we  (?)  may  tread  upon  his  water- 
path  like  .  .  .  .'  This  may  be  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  lines  at 
the  top. 

As  the  east  and  south  walls  were  formed  by  portions  of  the  massive 
constructiona  of  Tirhakah,  there  is  no  sign  on  the  outside  of  their  con- 
nection with  Aspelt's  shrine. 

Interiob.     West  Wall  (PI.  XLVI,  2).    Lett  of  door,  two  columns  of 
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hieroglyphs  followed  by  remains  of  a  scene  ahowing  1^  of  a  figure  of  the 
king  OD  a  tank  of  ablutions  with  inscription  referring  to  poiificatioo,  and 
bia  name  '  son  of  the  Sun.  Aspelt.'  This  scene  has  been  re-stuccoed  and 
a  second  coating  of  colour  painting  put  over  the  first,  and  some  of  the 
inscription  appears  to  have  been  doubly  engraved.  Right  of  door,  three 
columns  of  inscription  and  scene  of  a  small  figure  of  the  '  southern  Meit ' 
before  the  king  on  a  tank  (see  Blaokman,  Joum.  Eg.  Arch.,  VU,  9). 

North  Wall  From  the  west  wall  to  the  column  (PI.  XLVI,  1)  the 
tegs  of  three  male  figures  wearing  divine  or  royal  tails  remain,  and  in 

front  a  column  of  inscription  ' son  of  the  Sun,  Aspelt,  living 

fot  ever.'  Behind  them  in  one  column, '  [the  southern  are]  in  obeisanc^ 
the  northern  in  [adoration).'  The  three  figures  might  be  simply  a 
multiphcation  of  the  figure  of  the  king,  or  two  of  them  may  have  repre- 
sented princes. 

From  the  column  to  the  east  wall,  part  remains  to  a  height  of  about 
130,  but  nearly  aU  is  defaced  (PI.  XLVII,  1).  At  the  top  the  head  of  a 
king  is  fairly  well  preserved,  wearing  close-fitting  cap  and  double  uraena. 
He  stood  opposite  a  large  pendent  uraeus  behind  which  is  the  headless 
figure  of  a  goddess.  A  scene  on  the  walls  of  the  small  temple  of  Tithalcali 
at  Gebel  Barkal  gives  the  clue  to  this  remnant.  The  king  must  be 
offering  to  a  seated  figure  of  Ammon,  perhaps  ram-headed,  behind  whom 
stands  Mut,  the  two  deities  being  in  a  sluine  from  the  cornice  (^)  of 
which  hangs  an  enormoua  uraeus.  Two  columns  of  inscription  are 
faintly  traceable  behind  the  king,  and  other  inscnptions  are  scattered 
about.  A  base  band  to  the  scene,  red  between  black,  is  seen  at  about 
40  above  the  floor. 

South  Wall.  So  far  aa  can  be  ascertained  notiiing  waa  added  by 
Aspelt  to  the  sculptures  on  this  wall. 

Eatl  Wall.  The  footing  lines  of  Tirhakab's  scenes  remain.  Bdow 
them,  at  a  lower  level  than  the  rest  of  the  sculpture  in  Aspelt's  shrine, 
are  engraved  the  more  or  less  unfinished  outlines  of  seven  male  figures  ■« — 
bringing  oScrings  (PI.  XLYII,  2) ;  of  these  two  libation  vessels  (tms 
unfinished)  are  recognisable,  each  terminating  above  in  a  hawk's  head 
crowned  with  the  sun's  disk,  and  a  jar  with  cover  of  the  same  form.  The 
procession  begins  south  of  the  middle  of  the  wall  and  at  the  north  end 
there  is  an  apparently  blank  space  that  could  have  taken  one  more  figure. 
Brick  walls  had  covered  up  part  of  these  and  of  other  pieces  of  sculptv 
in  Aspelt's  shrine. 


Ill 

Hypostyle  C. 

Of  the  walls  generally,  two  couraeB  remain  to  a  height  oi  80  cm,, 
in  places  three  courses,  H.  130,  and  on  the  west  wall  to  north  of  the  axial 
enttancea,  four  courses,  H.  170.  This  chamber  is  diatinguiahed  from 
aU  the  others  by  false-door  panelling  incised  on  all  the  walla  from  the 
floor  to  a  height  of  90  or  95  cm. ;  traces  of  coloured  stucco  on  the  north 
wall  complete  the  scheme  (PI.  VI,  1).  Feet,  etc.,  of  sculptured  ecenes 
remain  on  the  north  and  west  walls  beginning  at  117  above  the  floor, 
with  the  usual  horieontal  lines  below. 

Doorways.  That  into  hypostyle  K  had  no  framing,  the  panelling 
reaching  to  the  edge ;  that  into  B  had  a  framing,  71  wide,  raised 
2  cm. ;  into  D,  E,  left  jamb  plain,  on  right  jamb  inscription  reaching 
almost  to  the  floor  {PI.  XXVT,  9) ;  into  J  (PI.  XSXVII,  2)  left  jamb 
plain,  right  jamb  with  inscription  in  relief  (PI.  XXIII,  4) ;  into  H, 
right  jamb  plain,  on  the  left  cartouche  of  Tirhakah,  etc.  in  relief 
(PI.  XXIII,  6). 

Columns.  The  base  haa  bevelled  edge,  height  about  25-30,  diam. 
130.  Of  the  shafts  about  70  to  115  of  the  height  remains;  diam.  at 
115  above  base  97  ;  they  appear  to  have  been  plain  except  on  the  face 
towards  the  central  aisle  ;  here  on  the  north-east  column  is  a  trace 
of  a  column  of  inscription  in  relief  between  vertical  lines,  beginning  at 
35  above  the  base  (PI.  XXVI,  10). 

In  the  entrance  to  K  lay  a  sandstone  block  with  titles  of  an  nnknown 
king  in  large  hieroglyphs  (PI.  XXVI,  13).  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
cartouche,  but  as  the  subsidiary  titles  of  the  first  four  kings  after  Tan- 
wetamane  in  Reisner's  list,*  viz.  Atlanerse,  Senkamanseken,  Amananel 
and  Aspelt,  are  known,  this  must  be  placed  later. 

Near  the  entrance  to  J  lay  a  block  with  part  of  a  royal  name  (II), 
evidently  that  of  Aman-mal-(nefr  ?)-wy(b  1),  who  ia  placed  very  late  by 
Beisner,  at  the  thirteenth  place  in  the  series  of  nineteen  kings  after 
Tanwetamane. 

Later  brick  walls  connecting  the  columns,  etc.,  were  laid  on  the  clean 
floor ;  they  were  much  burnt,  especially  in  the  northern  half,  and  the 
stone  walls  were  reddened  by  fire  correspondingly. 

Blocks  found  in  and  about  C  (one  between  the  entrances  to  B  and  H, 
another  in  the  doorway  between  K  and  C,  a  third  resting  on  the  wall 
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between  K  and  J)  (PI.  XL VIII)  show  in  a  tragmentaiy  way  the  cartouches 
of  Tirhaksh  side  by  aide  between  two  repreaentationa  of  his  Horns- 
title  ;  the  hawka  belonging  to  the  titles  are  turned  in  opposite  directions, 
and  each  receives  was  from  the  emblem  or  figure  of  a  dei^  accompanied 
by  an  inseriptioa  describiog  the  king  as  '  beloved '  of  that  deity.  In 
one  CAse  the  deity  is  Nekhebt ;  she  is  figured  as  a  vulture  and  stands  on 
a  basket  supported  by  the  symbol  of  the  plant  of  Upper  ^^t ;  this 
design  makes  in  monogram,  '  Nekhebt,  mistreaa  of  Upper  Egypt.'  the 

inscription  continuing  '  the  white  one  [of  Nekhen]  mistress  of ' 

Another  example  has  '  Amen-re',  Bull  of '     In  another  case  & 

deity  at  each  end  of  the  block  is  lost,  and  the  disk  of  the  sun  with  uraei 
and  its  name  Behedti  are  over  where  the  cartouches  should  be,  apparently 
taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  titles.  Another  block  preserves  the 
lower  part  of  the  cartouches  and  the  end  of  the  inscription  '  beloved 

of Uving  for  ever  * ;    in  this  case,  further,  the  top  of  a  king's 

headdress  {on  which  are  two  pairs  of  crowned  uraei)  is  traceable  beneath 
the  cartouches,  revealing  the  part  taken  by  the  inscriptions  in  the 
scheme  of  decoration  : — they  simnoimted  large  sculptured  scenes  which 
doubtless  represented  the  king  offering  to  or  in  converse  with  the 
divinity  named.  Probably  they  formed  a  series  at  the  top  of  the  walls 
of  C. 

Room  B.  The  Sanctuary,  Two  to  three  courses  remain  to  a  height 
of  about  220,  but  scarcely  any  original  surface  remains  except  on  the 
lowest  course  of  the  south  wall  and  scraps  of  the  east  wall.  A  base  line 
of  decoration  seems  traceable  at  54  cm.  on  a  block  in  the  east  walL  The 
room  contained  nothing  but  blown  sand. 

Room  D-E.  The  doorway  into  C  had  an  incised  column  of  inscrip- 
tion on  either  side ;  the  west  half  shows  double  base  lines  at  60  above 
the  floor  on  the  south  wall  and  at  75  on  the  north  wall  where  there  are 
also  two  feet  and  a  scrap  of  inscription  from  a  scene. 

East  of  the  altar(?)-platfonn  were  found  a  number  of  loose  blodcs 
which  formed  an  unexpectedly  complete  and  interesting  subject  amon^ 
so  much  that  was  hopelessly  gone  or  mined  (PI.  XLIX).  It  represeots 
the  figure  of  a  ram-headed  Uon  wearing  a  broad  collar  on  ita  shoulder 
and  the  sun's  disk  on  its  head  recumbent  upon  a  shrine-like  base  under 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  which  bends  over  it.  In  front  of  the  ram  ia  a  tall 
bouquet  of  papyrus  flowers  and  buds,  and  an  inscription  giving  the 
name  of  the  ram  as  '  Amen-re'  in  the  midst  of  [P]-nubB  *  (the  HouBe  of 
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the  NubB-tree).^  Beyond  Iiad  evidently  been  a  figure  of  the  '  king  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  [Nefer]tem-khu-re',  Son  of  the  Sun,  Taharqa,' 
adoring  or  offering  to  the  ram,  with  a  scrap  of  inscription  which  may 

mean  '  homage  in  the  place  of '     Of  the  figure  of  the  king  only 

the  fingers  of  one  hand  are  preserved.  '  Welcome,  welcome,  thy  name 
is  eatabhshed  in  this  house,  my  son  of  my  body  whom  I  love,  King  of 
Upper  Egypt,  Taharqa  [liviog]  for  ever ;  I  have  given  to  thee  all  life 
(ankh)  and  longevity  (?  wis).'  Another  set  of  blocks  from  the  same 
place  appeared  to  have  upon  them  the  base  or  support  of  the  lion-ram, 
decorated  with  false  doors  and  with  plants  symbolical  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  alternately  ;  they  are  represented  with  it  in  the  restoration. 
To  the  same  seriea  probably  belongs  a  group  of  blocks  associated  with 
it  showing  a  coloured  cavetto  cornice  beneath  which  are  remains  of  a 
horizontal  line  of  inscription  concerning  building,  well  engraved  (PI. 
XXVI,  12).  A  single  block  was  sculptured  with  a  cornice  (?)  having 
'ankh  and  was  on  baskets  below,  meaning  '  all  life,  all  longevity  (?) ' 
(PI.  XI,  5).  Possibly  this  was  a  standing-block  for  the  ceremony  of 
royal  purification  in  the  t«mple. 

One  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  representation  of  the 
Ammon-Bphinx  was  an  object  of  special  devotion  which  had  been  treated 
with  respect,  and  the  blocks  composing  it  probably  hidden  away  at  a 
time  when  the  adjacent  blocks  of  the  adoration  of  the  king  and  the  roof 
and  walls  of  the  temple  generally  were  carried  off  wholesale.  There  was 
no  indication  in  the  remnants  of  wall  scenes  of  the  position  which  it 
had  originally  occupied.  One  might  perhaps  conjecture  that  it  had 
belonged  to  a  shiine  on  the  roof. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  chamber  (D)  was  much  wider  than  the  corridor. 
The  roof  here  was  supported  by  four  columns  on  the  north  side ;  on  a 
fragment  of  a  drum  are  the  tops  of  a  pair  of  cartouches  and  of  the  name 
of  Chons  beneath  the  sign  of  the  sky  (PI.  XXVI,  U).  On  the  west  wall 
the  double  base  line  at  72  from  the  floor  continues  from  the  north  wall 
of  E.  The  north  wall  behind  the  columns  remains  to  a  height  of  180  at 
the  west  end  and  in  the  middle  shows  the  base  Une  at  92  above  the  floor 
with  a  horizontal  line  of  hieroglyphs  (16),  naming  '  Amen-re'  Bull  of 
[Ta]sti.'  The  south  wall  remains  to  65  cm.  but  the  east  wall  is  destroyed 
to  the  last  course,  H.  25. 


1.     See  my  '  Meroitio  Stadiea,"  III,  in  Journal  of  Eg.  Arth.,  IV,  p.  26. 


Room  A  behind  the  sanctuary  opens  oat  of  E.  On  one  block  of  the 
north  waU  are  coloured  base  lines  at  81  above  floor.  The  east  vail  is 
much  destroyed  and  is  broken  right  through  for  aboat  150  cxa.  but 
presumably  there  waa  no  door  here. 

Chamber  J.  On  the  west  wall  are  feet  and  lower  legs  of  a  god  of  more 
than  human  size  with  the  name  of  Ammon  (?)  (PI.  XXVI,  16),  faced  by 
king  (?)  and  queen  (?}-  On  the  north  and  south  walls  are  similar  traces 
of  smaller  figures. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  wall  between  K  and  J  lay  a  fragment  of  sculpture 
with  gilt  stucco. 

Chamber  H.  On  the  west  wall  are  feet  of  a  figure  of  moi«  than  human 
sise ;  on  the  north  wall  foot  of  a  similar  figure  and  two  neb-baskets  in 
an  inscription.  On  the  south  wall  between  the  doors  to  I  and  C  the 
feet  of  a  large  figure ;  between  the  doors  to  F  and  I,  remains  of  an 
inscription  (17,  18)  in  columus  of  large  characters  incised  and  painted 
blue.  At  the  south  end  of  the  east  wall  the  leg  trf  a  smaller  figure 
remains. 

CAdm&er  /.  Shows  feet  of  figures  with  colour  (male  red.  female 
yellow]  of  about  natural  size. 

Chamber  F.  The  walls  remain  to  the  height  of  about  100.  Decora- 
tion at  80  cm,  three  bauds,  yellow,  red  and  yellow,  between  black  incised 
hnea,  above  which  are  feet  of  figures  of  about  natural  size. 

Chamber  G.  Walls  very  much  destroyed,  from  100  to  20  high.  On 
the  north  and  south  walls  from  35  to  45  above  the  floor  is  a  band  of 
yellow  between  blue  lines,  over  which  are  the  feet  of  figures  of  natoial 
siee,  coloured  red. 


XV.  THE  TREASURY 


The  remains  of  this  curious  building  covered  a  large  area  which  has 
been  for  more  than  half  a  century,  one  might  perhaps  say  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  an  occasional  hunting-ground  of  natives  and  vidtors 
for  beads,  amulets  and  httle  ornaments ;  from  here  came  most  of  the 
small  objects  collected  by  the  Governor  and  presented  to  the  late  Lord 
Kitchener  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Merawi  at  Christmas  1912. 
The  site  was  exceedingly  shallow,  having  been  gradually  denuded  by  the 
winds  of  twenty-five  centuries,  as  fast  as  the  surface  of  the  soft  stone 
and  brickwork  perished,  so  that  the  whole  presented  an  unbroken  level 


with  the  Bandy  surface  of  the  desert ;  ^  the  latter  was  here  only  diversified 
by  a  few  fragments  of  pottery  and  by  the  appearance  of  occasional  clean, 
smooth  disks  of  stone  where  remnante  of  coIumnB  in  position  underlay 
(PI,  LI  a).  Our  excavations,  so  far  as  they  went,  showed  that  the 
remains  represented  one  long  narrow  range  of  building,  256  metres  long 
by  about  45  metres  broad  nmning  from  east  to  west,  apparently  entirely 
isolated  in  the  desert,  except  at  its  west  end.  At  this  end  perhaps  only 
a  roadway  separated  it  from  an  important  brick  building  with  some 
stone  columns,  perhaps  a  royal  palace,  where  we  were  told  an  excavation 
had  been  made  in  1908  by  Father  Deiber  and  M.  d'Allemagne.  At  the 
east  edge  of  this  presumed  roadway,  just  beyond  (i.e.  northward]  of  the 
Treasury  is  a  considerable  heap  of  chips  of  black  granite.  It  was  from 
about  this  spot  that  the  Qovemor,  Colonel  Jackson,  took  the  broken 
body  of  a  colossal  hawk  of  the  same  mat«nal  and  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, removing  it  for  safety  to  his  Residence.  It  had  been  seen  and  sketched 
by  Lepsius'  expedition  [Denkmaler,  Text  V,  p.  284),  and  is  referred  to 
by  Bayard  Taylor  as  '  a  mutilated  figure  of  blue  granite,  of  wMch  only 
a  huge  pair  of  wings  could  be  recognised '  when  describing  what  was 
evidently  the  site  of  our  Treasury.^  The  hawk  may  thus  have  crowned 
some  fine  monument  at  the  approach  to  the  royal  quarter  from  the 
desert.  The  traveller  immediately  after  passing  it  would  have  found 
himself  between  the  Treasury  on  the  left  and,  on  the  right,  the  fa9ade 
of  the  crude-brick  palace  with  (so  far  as  I  recollect)  four  cyUndrical 
sandstone  columns  belonging  to  ite  hall  or  entrance. 

The  Treasury  appeared  to  consist  of  a  double  series  of  seventeen  equal 
chambers  ranged  on  cither  side  of  a  spinal  wall.  We  cleared  entirely  the 
southern  series,  and  also  two  or  three  chambers  at  the  east  end  of  the 
northern  half,  reserving  the  complete  clearance  of  this  portion  (which 
yielded  very  few  antiquities)  for  the  next  season. 

The  deepest  part  was  at  the  inner  end  of  chambers  6  and  7  where 
portions  of  the  walls  and  columns  remained  to  a  height  of  nearly  half 
a  metre  (PI.  LI  b) ;  but  this  was  exceptional.  The  chambers  at  the 
east  end  were  smoothly  denuded  almost  to  the,  floor  and  tailed  off  to 
nothing,  so  that  it  is  even  conceivable,  though  unlikely,  that  one  oi 

1.  Aooording  to  observstions  by  the  provincial  Burveyor  tbs  TreMury  stood  on 
•lightly  higher  gronnii  th&n  the  Temple,  the  mrffice  here  noohing  2fiS'028  m.  above  oen- 
level ;  the  floor  was  about  40  om,  below  this,  iesa  than  a,  metre  above  the  floor  of  the 
Temple. 

2.  Lift  and  LamUeapet,  p.  434. 
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more  chambers  beyond  no.  1  had  disappeared,  leaving  no  ttace  whatever. 
The  south  edge  was  entirely  worn  away  and  no  trace  of  a  south  wall 
could  be  discovered.  We  made  a  detailed  plan  (PL  L,  2)  of  the 
southern  chamber  6,  which  was  slightly  better  preserved  than  the  rest, 
and  a  diagram  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  series  {ib.  I).  Unhappily  all 
the  original  notes  of  dimensions  and  finds  are  lost,  except  a  few  measures 
noted  on  these  plans  and  provenances  marked  on  the  antiquities. 

The  principal  material  of  the  walk  was  crude  brick,  which  had  almost 
decayed  away.  The  walls  were  neatly  and  completely  lined,  as  high  as 
they  survived,  with  thin  slaba  of  very  white  sandstone.  These  slabs, 
about  10  cm.  thick  and  half  a  metre  broad,  were  set  upright  in  the  wall, 
resting  on  the  floor ;  the  upper  ends  were  all  destroyed  and  we  could 
not  tell  how  high  the  lining  was  carried,  but  ptesimiably  it  formed  only 
a  dado  of  single  stones.  PI.  LII  a  shows  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
chambers  with  all  the  brick  gone. 

The  spinal  wall  was  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  party  walls,  about 
180.1  Each  chamber  was  13-40  metres  wide  and  at  least  20-5  metres 
long.  Each  was  provided  with  a  doorway  in  the  spinal  wall,  W.  125, 
the  best  preserved  showing  three  shallow  steps  up  on  to  it  (PI.  LII  b). 
These  stairs  rose  to  about  35,  apparently  with  a  clean  drop  on  the  other 
side  into  the  corresponding  northern  chamber  (but  this  needs  verificatdon). 
The  steps,  about  10  high,  consisted  of  slabs  of  the  white  sandstone  cm 
brick  foundations.  The  first  six  chambers  from  the  east  had  the  door 
at  the  east  end,  the  next  four  at  the  west  end,  the  last  seven  at  the  east 
end  again.  Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  chambers  was  a  wall  of 
nearly  treble  width  ;  at  the  north  end  of  this  there  appeared  to  be  brick 
foundations  for  three  stone  steps  (PI.  LIII  a),  presumably  the  beginning 
of  a  staircase  which  had  been  carried  up  along  this  wall  away  from  the 
spinal  wall.  Here  there  was  probably  a  step  up  to  it  from  the  northern 
chamber. 

The  chambers  had  level  floors  of  mud  perhaps  with  a  thin  layer  of 
white  cement  on  the  top  ;  the  roofs  were  supported  by  twelve  cylindrical 
columns  of  the  same  white  sandstone,  without  bases,  D.  about  80, 
neatly  and  regularly  placed  in  three  rows.  In  addition  there  were  seven 
rows  of  much  smaller  columns  of  the  same  material,  D.  about  45,  Ubb 
regularly  disposed  in  rows  of  nJne  each,  except  the  central  row ;   this 
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central  row  consisted  of  ten  stnall  columns  oa  the  same  axis  as  the  original 
four,  one  new  column  being  placed  against  either  side  of  each  of  the 
original  columns  besides  one  at  each  end  of  the  chamber.  Thus  each 
chamber  appears  to  have  had  its  roof  upheld  by  seventy-six  stone 
columns ;  some  of  these  (in  rooms  6  and  7)  still  stood  high  enough  to 
prove  that  they  were  not  mere  bases  for  wooden  columns.  Evidently 
the  original  twelve  columns  had  been  found  insufficient  for  the  load 
which  they  had  to  bear  above  each  chamber,  and  additional  support 
was  provided  on  the  most  lavish  scale. 

What  were  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  building  ?  We  began  by 
calling  the  place  '  The  Palace  '  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  objecta 
with  royal  cartouches  which  were  found  there.  But  as  the  plan  developed 
we  recognised  that  it  was  no  palace  in  itself  though  perhaps  connected 
with  the  palace,  and  we  renamed  it  '  The  Treasury.'  In  one  of  the 
southern  chambers  was  found  a  tiny  fragment  of  the  treasure  carried 
off  by  Pi-'ankhy  from  Hermopolis  {PI.  LV,  1),  and  part  of  the  floor  in 
no.  15  was  covered  with  tusks  of  raw  ivory  injured  by  fire  (PI.  LIII  b). 
But  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  or  any  other 
interpretation  of  the  ruins.  One  would  have  expected  s  royal  magazine 
or  treasury  to  have  been  enclosed  by  a  thick  outer  wall  with  guard- 
rooms, etc.  of  which  some  considerable  traces  would  have  been  preserved. 
Although  the  soft  sandstone  and  crude  brick  of  the  surviving  walls  oSer 
little  resistance  to  the  denuding  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  winds, 
the  absence  of  such  traces  on  the  south  and  east  rather  implies  that 
if  any  walb  have  vanished  they  were  little,  if  at  all,  tlucker  than  the 
party  walls. 

If  the  chambers  were  closed  at  the  south  end  one  looks  in  vain  for 
any  general  entrance  to  the  structure ;  since  the  only  other  building 
near  by,  the  Palace  {?),  lay  towards  the  town  and  river  at  the  west  end, 
the  entrance  would  certainly  have  been  from  that  end,  but  the  west  wall 
of  no.  17  was  complete  and  unbroken  with  nothing  immediately  beyond. 
It  is  easier  then  to  suppose  that  the  row  of  buildings  was  more  or  less 
open  at  the  south  end ;  it  might  have  constituted  a  series  of  sheltered 
markets  or  sGqs  divided  from  each  other  by  party  walls  ;  or  can  it  have 
been  planned  for  royal  stables  ?  Dr,  Reisner'e  discoveries  have  shown 
how  highly  Pi-'ankhy  and  his  immediate  succeasora  valued  their  horses,^ 


Joum.  Eg.  Arch.,  VI,  p.  64. 
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and  eo  long  as  the  roofa  were  supported  by  only  the  original  twelve 
columnB,  the  chambers  would  have  held  horses  comfortably ;  the  later 
arrangement  would  then  indicate  a  change  of  purpose. 

That  the  roof  waa  more  than  a  light  abetter  is  shown  by  the  prodigioua 
pillaring ;  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of  upper  storey,  or  at  least 
a  strong  floonng  on  the  roof  to  be  supported.  The  stairway  on  the 
thick  wall  between  no.  7  and  no.  8  presumably  led  to  this.  There  were 
signs  of  a  considerable  conflagration  and  the  antiquities  found  in  the 
chambers  may  have  dropped  in  from  other  chambers  above.  White 
ant«  and  disintegration  have  destroyed  all  traces  of  woodwork  and  mud 
superstructure.  The  names  found  on  objects  in  the  Treasury  include 
Pi-'ankhy,  Shabako,  Atlanersa,  Senq-aman-seken  and  Aspelt.  The  sand- 
stone slabs  in  the  lining  of  the  chambers  recall  the  material  used  is 
Aspelt's  shrine  in  the  Temple,  but  the  Treasury  is  probably  earlier  than 
Aspelt,  and  may  have  continued  in  use  stiU  later.  That  is  all  that  can 
be  stated  about  it  at  present.  Perhaps  excavations  in  the  north  chamben 
or  beyond  may  solve  the  problem  of '  The  Treasury.' 

XVI.  THE  ANTIQUITIES  FROM  THE  TREASURY 

Not  many  objects  unbroken  or  of  value  would  have  escaped  the 
searchers  when  '  The  Treasury  '  was  first  abandoned  by  the  Ethiopians. 
We  found  nothing  to  suggest  Meroitic  or  later  occupation  except  two 
fragmenta  of  pottery  (PI.  LVI,  13,  14) ;  occasional  passers-by  in  the  desert 
and  recent  antiquity  hunters  are  the  only  possible  sources  of  contamina- 
tion of  the  antiquities,  which  therefore  have  a  special  value  for  dating. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  shallowness  of  most  of  the  site  and  much  previous 
an^tia-httnting  in  the  sand,  the  finds  made  by  us  were  of  either  very  smaQ 
or  very  fragmentary  objects  and  few  pieces  could  be  fitted  together. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Governor's  coDection  (now  Lord  Kitehener's), 
of  which  we  were  permitted  to  photograph  a  selection,  will  be  found 
to  contain  some  fragments  to  fit  with  ours.  In  the  following  notes  the 
more  important  antiquities  are  mentioned,  generally  without  Tisming 
the  particular  chamber  in  which  they  were  foimd,  Nos.  8  and  9  of  the 
southern  series  were  the  most  productive. 

PI.  LIV.     Iron.     1.  Head  of  a   large  adze  or  small  mattock,  tltB' 
blade  hke  that  of  a  modem  fas  but  with  longitudinal  ring-socket  fi 
hafting  to  an  angulated  wooden  handle  ;   L.   15,   much  decayed 
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apparently  aacient.  2.  Axe-bead,  much  decayed  and  flaked,  the  blade 
apparently  with  sides  narrowing  from  the  edge,  remains  of  wings  for 
binding  to  haft,  L.  9-2.  3.  Thin  flat  triangular  blade,  decayed,  the 
broad  end  broken,  L.  11.     (1-3  in  Ashmolean.) 

Bioad  knife-like  blade,  the  back  continued  as  a  hollow  cylindrical 
socket  in  one  piece,  aU  much  decayed.     Found  under  the  tuaks  in  S.  15, 

Bronze.  4.  Sacred  harpoon-head,  blade  broken  ofT ;  against  the  tang 
Horas  wearing  disk  (?)  standing  on  a  crocodile  whose  jaws  are  held  in  a 
noose  by  the  left  hand,  right  hand  broken  o£F ;  a  loop  is  at  the  base  of  the 
tang  over  the  tail  of  the  crocodile  ;  long  cylindrical  socket,  L.  6-6,  D.  2-2  ; 
total  L.  11  (Berlin).  Another  in  the  Jackson  collection  has  the  blade 
but  the  socket  is  broken  off  and  missing. 

5.  Crio-sphinx  with  disk  and  uraeus,  good  work,  L.  2. 

6.  Two  uraei  rising  back  to  back,  respectively  with  crowns  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt ;  the  hoods  have  been  inlaid  with  glass  (?)  over  gold 
foil ;  between  them  the  body  looped  and  behind  it  two  long  naila  for 
attachment,  H.  5-2  ;  probably  from  the  royal  headdress  of  a  statue. 

7.  Solid  penaimular  earring  tapering  to  sharply  pointed  ends. 

8.  9.  Two  wires  with  one  end  coiled  round  L.  (bent)  10,  and  three  thin 
pierced  disks,  D.  2  to  2-5,  evidently  all  from  sistra. 

10.  Chisel,  blade  of  rectangular  section  ending  in  a  flat  disk  beyond 
which  is  a  cylindrical  shaft,  L.  9-2.    (5-10  in  Ashmolean.) 

Lead.    Three  pieces. 

PI.  LV,  1.  Silver.  Gilt  pUte  1-9  square,  the  back  with  a  raised 
ridge  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  forming  a  smaller  square  as  if  to 
fit  into  the  mouth  of  a  box  as  a  lid ;  the  hollow  within  this  square  has 
been  filled  with  blue  paste.  On  the  top  engraved  '  The  good  god  Nmro,' 
evidently  the  name  of  the  king  of  Hermopolis  Magna  whose  treasures 
were  confiscated  by  king  K-'ankhy.     (In  Ashmolean.) 

2.  Granite.    Pestle  of  circular  section,  tapering,  L.  16-5. 

Crystal,  Oc.  Several  small  lumps  and  blocks  of  obsidian,  quartz, 
green  felspar,  and  rock  crystal,  apparently  raw  material  for  working. 

3.  Fragment  of  cover  (?)  of  rock  crj^tal  with  broad  grooved  rim, 
evidently  a  very  choice  piece. 

4.  Fragment  of  cup  of  rock  crystal  with  plain  rim.    (3,  4  in  Ashmolean.) 
A  few  beads  and  other  small  objects  of  green  felspar,  rock  crystal, 

cametian,  chalcedony  and  (5)  glazed  steatite. 

SmaU  nnpierced  ball  of  green  felspar,  of  rock  crystal  (6),  and  three 
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of  hard  reddish  yellow  compoeition(?),  D.  l-2-l*6  (7);  and  two  very 
amalJ  of  hard  blue  composition  (?),  D.  4  (8).  These  were  perhaps  for 
games.     (Ashmolean.) 

9.  Lapis-lazuli.     A  few   beads,   ball,  six-Bided  and  tubular ;    pi 
ecaraboid  ;  small  shaped  plales  for  inhiy. 

MarbU.    Fragment  of  alabastron. 

10.  Alabaster.  Large  alabaBtron  with  two  pierced  ears,  H.  15,  much 
burnt. 

Alabastron  {nearly  as  cem.  type  11  f)  bored  right  through  from  mouth 
to  base  with  a  straight  hole  and  the  lower  end  of  the  boring  bevelled, 
the  ears  clumsily  unsjoninetrical,  H.  8. 

A  few  fragments  of  a  large  circular  bowl  (?)  with  broad  Sat  hise 
and  rounded  body,  the  top  perhaps  curving  to  a  vertical  rim  and  perhaps 
having  some  kind  of  handle,  D.  of  base  probably  about  20.  On  the 
outside  are  engraved  figures  and  inscriptions,  probably  of  a  magical  or 
ritual  character  ;  one  of  them  names  Suchus  of  Shedi,  i.e.  Crocodilopolia 
in  the  Fayum  ;  on  another  is  a  figure  of  Oniiris  holding  a  spear. 

Glazed  SleatUe.  Bam 'a  bead  pendant ;  several  engraved  barrel  and 
cylinder  beads. 

Fragments  of  vessels  of  calcite,  grey  schist  and  dark  reddish  serpentine. 

PI.  LVI.  Glass  (all  in  Ashmolean).  1.  Fragment  of  clear  greenish 
alabastroQ.  2.  Fragments  of  a  clear  greenish  pan  or  cover,  rim  rounded, 
fiat  base,  cracked  by  fire  (?),  L.  6. 

3.  Triangular  fragment  of  thin  clear  whitish  glass  showing  rim  ground 
flat,  with  thin  lines  or  characters  apparently  of  another  colour  decayed 
to  brownish.  4.  Anotherclearfragmentasifpartof  a  spout  of  rectangular 
section,  W.  1-4,  perhaps  Arab. 

5.  Fragment  of  vessel  of  translucent  pale  blue  glass,  shaped  in  ci 
H.  3-5. 

Fragment  of  vessel  of  translucent  pale  amber  glass,  L.  3-7. 

Paste.    Several  objects  of  blue  paste  ;   large  lump  of  the  same, 
rently  for  stopping  a  wine  jar,  with  traces  of  cloth,  D.  8, 

Linen.  A  small  bundle  was  found  well  preserved  through  having 
been  charred  ;  it  was  examined  by  Mr.  Midgeley  of  Bolton  who  separated 
three  varieties,  none  of  them  fine. 

hxtry.    Part  of  a  tusk,  burnt,  engraved  with  a  cross  in  double  oul 

6-10.  Several   thin   fragments  sculptured   and   engraved,   two 
alopecurus  heads  or  ears  of  corn  (?),  imperfect.     (Manchester  Uasetuo.) 
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11.  Shell.     Uzat,  curved.     (Municli.) 

Large  quantities  of  cowries  (Cypraea  annulus)  the  backs  cut  away. 

A  few  shells  of  other  usual  species,  Nerita,  Engina,  Natsa  and  Mor^M- 


Ostrich  egg-skeU  disk  beads,  and  a  small  fragment. 

Pottery  {wheel-made).  Upper  part  of  a  gigantic  pilgrim  bottle,  rough 
and  clumsy,  D.  probably  about  35.  Three  little  pans  for  wine-jar  stop- 
ping. 12.  Two-handled  bottle,  pale  buff  ringed  with  red  on  neck 
and  body  above  and  below  middle,  flat  base  (cem.  type  VI  e,  imitation 
Cypriotfi  ?),  H.  9-5    (Berlin.) 

PI.  LVII,  1.  Fragment  of  incurved  mouth  of  large  bowl,  of  good,  well- 
bumt  red  pottery,  with  incised  ornament  which  on  the  rim  is  conBued 
to  the  outer  half,  L.  11-2.     (Ashmolean.) 

PI.  LVI,  13.  Pottery  {hand-made).  Coarse  fragment  probably  of  a  very 
large  vessel  with  punctured  band  and  tassel  below  neck,  L.  65.  14.  Thin 
blackish  polished  fragment  with  punctured  ornament  in  diamonds, 
L.  4-25  (these  two  resemble  Meroitic),  La^  brown  ball  of  pottery, 
D.  6-7. 

PI.  LVII,  2.  Broken  object,  perhaps  ori^nally  star-shaped  or  rude 
human  figure,  one  face  flat,  the  other  with  rounded  edges,  Vf.  7. 

Sealingg.  8.  Burnt  clay,  from  a  small  tied  vessel,  impression  re- 
peated, cartouche  with  prenomen  of  Shabako  in  front  of  winged  serpent 
(BerUn) ;  3.  small  sealing  of  unbumt  clay,  cartouche  of  Aspelt  (Ashmolean) ; 
and  several  small  vague  sealings.  4.  Parte  of  about  twelve  large  sealings 
burnt  and  unbumt,  with  remains  of  large  seals  crowned  by  feathers, 
generally  in  two  columns,  very  illegible ;   they  appear  to  give  '  Son  of 

the  Sun,  Lord  of  diadems [beloved  of]  Amen-re'  ....';    the 

lower  parts  are  all  destroyed.  6.  Seal  from  a  papyrus  (?),  burnt,  design 
of  Men-kheper-re'  in  cartouche,  etc.,  W.  2-5.     (Berlin.) 

Fayence.  Small  objects  and  fragments  were  still  abundant  and  a 
few  fragments  coidd  be  fitted  together.  All  noted  here,  unless  otherwise 
described,  are  of  blue  glaze. 

A.  Fayence  Vesaeh.  The  most  important  is  the  beaker,  9,  the  sides 
of  which  are  incised  with  four  groups  of  a  papyrus  stem  flanked  by  two 
of  ahpecuroidet,  alternating  with  four  lanceolate  petals ;  below  the  rim 
are  two  incised  lines  and  on  the  edge  spots  of  black,  H.  12-5  (Ashmolean). 
This  with  Pis.  LVI,  8  and  LVIII,  4  takes  back  the  use  of  alopecwoides  in 


design  to  about  Dyn.  XXV.  (See  Borchardt.  Z.  /.  tug.  Spr.,  XL,  38  ; 
Petrie,  Decorative  Art,  p.  73 ;  Biasitig,  DenhniUer  aegtfptvcher  Kimat, 
Text  101,  col.  9.) 

10.  Small  goiud-shftped  jar,  body  decorated  with  lanceolate  leaves, 
round  neck  a  band  of  small  petals  on  black  groond,  mouth  shaped  as 
papyrus  head,  H.  15-2.     (Munich.) 

7.  Bowl,  hm  lost,  belo-w  it  a  row  of  small  rectangles  followed  by  a 
band  of  petals  all  outlined  in  black,  H.  9,  D.  10*2,  rounded  base  with 
marks  of  circular  stand.     (Berlin.) 

C.  Cup  with  straight  rim  sLghtly  outtumed  at  edge,  on  the  shoulder 
a  row  of  small  spots  followed  by  a  row  of  petals  between  bands,  all  in 
relief  of  the  same  pale  blue  colour,  very  imperfect,  the  glaze  much 
scaled,  H.  about  9-2,  D.  of  mouth  11.     (Berhn.) 

PI.  LVm,  1,  2.  Fragmentary  bowl  with  square  rail-stand  complete. 
Of  the  bowl  the  rim  is  lost ;  one  pierced  ear  remains  ;  the  body  is  decor- 
ated with  impressed  design  .representing  four  large  petals  alternating 
with  papyrus  stems.     Greatest  width  9-8,  the  stand  5-4  square. 

8.  A  very  coarse  circular  hd  for  a  bowl  of  this  type  was  found  in 
another  chamber  ;  the  loop  on  the  top  is  broken ;  the  design  is  a  lotus 
flower  in  relief. 

5,  6.  Fragments  of  several  other  bowls  and  beakers  were  found  with 
exterior  decoration  of  a  similar  character  incised,  in  relief,  or  on  a  black 
band.  3,  4,  7.  There  were  also  remnants  of  shallow  bowls  with  similar 
decoration  on  the  inside,  one  fragment  showing  aiopecuroides  again. 
(Munich.) 

Of  plain  fayence  there  were  found  a  small  cup  with  straight  expanding 
sides,  H.  5-3  ;  a  small  pilgrim  bottle  with  rounded  edge  and  symmetrical 
sides,  H.  6  ;  and  a  rectangular  palette  for  two  inks,  6-6x3,  height  2-1. 

B.  Fayence  Figures,  Amvltls,  etc.  Figure  of  Thoueris,  hollow  with 
the  left  breast  pierced,  probably  to  exude  milk,  present  height  10. 
(Berlin.) 

Several  fragments  of  cynocephaU  ;  one  rough  specimen  perfect  with 
lunar  disk  on  the  head. 

Fragments  of  usbabti. 

PI.  LIX.  1.  Plaque-figure  of  winged  Tephenis,  one  pair  of  win^ 
attached  to  the  disk  on  her  head,  and  the  feathering  of  those  belonging  to 
her  arms  so  divided  as  to  appear  almost  like  four.    H.  5.    (Ashmolean.) 


^ 


2,  3.  Plaque  with  winged  lais  (?)    (Munich.) 

Plaque  with  head  of  Hathor ;  plaque  with  seated  cat  in  relief ;  and 
many  others,  all  fragmentary. 

5,  6.  Among  the  most  interesting  and  chaiacteristic  objects  are  the 
remnanta  of  Aw-plaquea,  the  aides  of  which  are  formed  by  iba-srma  with 
enclosed  apace  inacribed.  Various  fragments  indicate  the  type  of  inscrip- 
tion as  being  [wp]  'Afit  mp  nfr  [s  R'  Sitq-]'Mn-skni  mr  'Mn  '  Ammon 
grant  a  good  New  Year  to  Senq-aman-sekeu,  beloved  of  Ammon.'  They 
vary  somewhat  in  size  ;  one  must  have  measured  about  7-G  sq.  In 
the  Governor's  collection  were  two  fragmenta  of  perhaps  this  land  of 
plaque  naming  respectively  'Ankh-ka-re"  Aman-anel  and  '  the  royal 
mother  Nenselfl." 

7.  A  fragmentary  &ai-bird  is  a  rarity,  H.  3.    (Asbmolean.) 

10.  Two  fragments  of  very  fine  quality,  pale  greeoishblue  paste 
throughout,  represent  the  circular  base,  D.  47,  and  square  abacus, 
W.  1-15,  of  a  clustered  papyrus  column.     (Ashmolean.) 

Fragments  of  aistra  (PI.  XII,  4-6).  On  the  handles  are  wishes  for  a 
good  New  Year  to  the  king  [Atlan]ersa  and  for  '  the  good  god  Senq- 
aman-seke[n].'  In  Colonel  Jackson's  collection  I  noted  fragmenta  giving 
the  names  of  Mer-ka-re'  Aspelt,  and  an  imcertain  name. 

11.  A  fine  seal,  much  broken,  was  inscribed  '  [May  Ammon,  lord  of] 
the  Throne(3)  of  the  Two  Lands  in  the  Sacred  Hill  [give]  a  good  year 
to  the  Son  of  the  Sun  Pi-*ankhy.' 

PI.  LX,     Scarabs  were  few.     5.  One  shows  the  name  of  Aspelt. 

Of  sacred  eyes  there  was  a  plentiful  variety,  including  6.  part  o(  a 
large  one  inscribed  on  both  faces  '  The  good  god  Aspelt,  beloved  of 
Ammon,  to  whom  hfe  is  given.'    (Berlin.) 

8-13.  Sundry  thin  flat  objects  pierced  for  sewing  onto  clotii,  included 
rams'  head  or  '  aegis  '  with  disk,  ram's  head  with  uraei  and  winged  disk, 
winged  scarabs  and  rosettes. 

PI.  LXI,  5-11.  Cowries  were  common,  in  green,  blue  and  whitish 
fayence. 

Many  finger-rings  were  found,  some  (1-4,  13)  with  wishes  for  a  good 
New  Year,  of  openwork  (12-14),  keeled  (21)  and  other  varieties ;  22  ia 
a  stud. 

PI.  LXII.  The  beads  inclnded  hly-flower  (3,  4),  tabular  flower  (S), 
melon  and  eyed  varieties ;  one  of  barrel  shape  with  wriggle  openwork  (2). 
Two  large  ball  beads  (6,  7),  probably  imitated  from  metal,  have  raised 
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rime  at  the  ends  of  the  hole ;  one  of  them  is  of  brilliant  yellow  gUze, 
tlie  other  blue  (A&hmolean).  A  number  of  beads  (10)  were  composed  of 
two  Umu  (Shu  utd  Tephenia)  sids  by  side,  and  otm  was  in  the  fotm  <d  » 
double  faog. 

In  Ccdonel  JuksoD'e  oolleoticai  a  a  luge  bwicl  bead,  L.  3,  W.  2}, 
witii  the  {Henomen  of  Shabatok  followed  by  tbe  uxat,  twioe  refieated. 
It  is  of  oonne  not  neoeaaarfly  bmn  the  Tnasniy. 


XVII.  ANTIQUITIES  FROM  THE  TOWN-SITE,  ETC. 

We  attempted  no  excavation  here.  Most  of  the  site  is  more  or  less 
disturbed.  Between  our  house  and  the  temple  I  picked  up  half  of  a 
flattened-barrel  weight  of  pale  breccia,  pink  and  bufi.  Its  original 
length  was  about  7-5,  W.  4'6,  H.  3-75.  The  present  weight  of  about 
4J  OS.  avdp.  shows  that  it  probably  was  intended  for  two  debens. 
PI.  LXII,  II  b  a  fayence  fragment  with  internal  decoration,  12  a  rosette 
of  ivory. 

A  smaD  btksk  niin  within  Ihe  town  area  on  the  rivn  bank  ■  few 
hnndred  yards  npstzeam  from  onr  honse  appears  to  be  CSmstian.  We 
picked  np  in  it  a  amall  fragment  of  iriiite-faoed  (Christian}  pottoiy  (13) 
with  the  letters  ^o»A  (fie)  incised  on  the  oODcave  side. 


REVIEWS 

[  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  publications  for  review.] 


Handhiick  der  Kunsticissenschafl,  begriindet  von  Professor  Dr.  Fritz 
Burger  ;  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  A.  E.  Brinckmann.  Berlin- 
Keubabeleberg,  1913  onward. 

a.  Die  antike  Kunsl  by  Dr.  Ludwiq  Curtius.  Lieferungen  13,  22,  27, 
28,  32,  32  a,  34  and  34  a  of  the  whole  Handbvch  are  devoted  to  Egyptian 
art.  The  attitude  of  the  writer  is  made  clear  in  his  first  words  '  The 
roots  of  European  art  lie  in  Egypt,'  and  the  whole  work  is  an  admirable 
corrective  to  the  far  too  prevalent  idea  that  nothing  in  Egyptian  sculpture 
is  worthy  of  consideration  beside  the  Greek  work  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
Such  an  idea  can  only  be  entertained  by  those  who  are  acquainted  solely 
with  the  poorer  and  more  stereotyped  productions  of  Egyptian  art  in 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  and  later.  In  reality  it  is  not  by  such  works 
that  Egyptian  art  must  be  judged.  Let  those  who  will  despise  it,  but 
let  them  first  make  the  full  acquaintance  of  such  works  as  the  Chephren 
statues,  Reianer's  triads  from  the  Third  Pyramid,  the  Hesire  panels 
from  Saqqara,  the  small  female  bust  of  Old  Kingdom  date  in  Lord 
Carnarvon's  collection,  and  last  but  not  least  the  still  unpublished  bust 
of  Queen  Nefertiti  from  Tell  el-Amama,  now  at  Berlin. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  those  interested  in  art,  classical  or  later, 
will  make  time  to  read  these  sections  of  the  publicatiou.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  well  chosen,  and  include  many  monuments  all 
too  seldom  reproduced  in  such  works  ;  we  would  refer  in  particular  to 
the  prominence  given  to  the  predynaatic  and  archaic  periods,  and  to 
the  strange  but  important  art  of  Akhenaton  and  its  offshoot,  that  of  the 
period  of  Horemheb.  We  do,  however,  miss  a  reference  to  the  curious 
and  important  local  art  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  shown  in  the  tomb- 
chapels  copied  by  Dr,  Blackman  at  Meir.  These  would  seem  to  be  the 
product  of  a  Herakleopohtan  school  whose  work,  owing  to  poLtical  reasons, 
went  under  before  that  of  Thebes,  perhaps  to  our  loss. 

The  text  is  carefully  written  and  concise,  and  brings  out  admirably 
the  connection  at  all  periods  between  the  arts  of  sculpture,  painting  and 
sicshitectuie. 

T.  E.  Pkbt. 


b.  AUchrislluJie  und  ByzatUinische  KunM,  von  Professor  Dr.  OsKABk 
WuLFF.     Part  I :    Die  aUchrisllidK  Kunet  von  ihren  AnfUngen  bU  zur 
Mitte  des  trsten  Jahrtausettd^.    LiefenmgeQ  3,  4,  7,  7a,  8,  8a,  9,  12,  15,  19, 
23,  24,  30. 

Few  things  in  the  whole  history  of  art  are  more  curious  than  its 
manifestation  in  early  Christian  days.  In  revolt  at  the  wickedness  of 
ike  pagan  world  the  Christian  confused  the  beauty  with  the  sin,  and 
appears  to  have  tried  to  draw,  paint,  and  carve  the  human  form  as 
badly— from  any  point  of  view  but  his  own — as  he  poaaibly  could.  Paint 
he  must  for  the  glory  of  God,  but  his  one  anxiety  was  not  to  paint  any- 
thing that  for  one  moment  could  distract  the  faithful  £rom  the  contem- 
plation of  that  glory.     As  Browning's  Prior  has  it : — 


'  Your  business  is  to  paint  the  eouls  of  men 

Give  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul  t 

Why  put  all  thoughts  of  praise  out  of  our  head 
With  wonder  at  hnea,  colours,  and  what  not  ? 
Pabt  the  soul,  never  mind  the  legs  and  aims !  ^ 
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Mahomet's  view  was  probably  the  same  when  he  declared  that  all 
painters  are  in  Hell  and  forbade  art  to  meddle  at  all  with  the  likeness 
of  man.  And  the  reaction  of  the  Renaissance  on  Christian  art  shows 
that  prohibition  may  have  been  the  wiser  course. 

Nevertheless  for  a  thousand  years  the  Christian  artist  succeeded  in 
suppressing  manfully  any  leanings  be  may  have  felt  towards  physical 
truth.  This  may  explain  his  fondness  for  the  mosaic  work  which  he 
inherited  from  the  Boman  world,  a  medium  the  Umitations  of  which 
kept  him  from  temptation. 

We  cannot  however  regard  the  results  of  this  curious  view  as  all  loss, 
for  we  probably  owe  to  it  the  masterpieces  of  architecture,  Byzantine, 
Romanesque,  and  Gothic,  in  which  the  choked  instincts  found  an 
outlet. 

These  reflections  arise  from  a  perusal  of  Professor  Dr,  Oskar  Wnlff'n 
extremely  well-illustrated  essay  on  early  Christian  art.  Its  scope  is 
comprehensive.  Painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  the  rest  are  dealt 
with  after  their  geographical  and  stylistic  development  in  a  manner  that 
makes  the  work  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  subject,  while  for  those 
who  wish  to  go  further  a  judicious  bibliography  is  attached  to  the  end 
of  eaoh  section. 

J.  P.  Droop. 


p.  Cbuveilhier,  Les  principatix  risuUats  des  JouUks  de  Suse. 
(Geutlmer,  Paris  1921.) 

All  who  have  had  occasion  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  formidable 
though  excelleut  volumes  of  the  MSmoirea  de  la  Delegation  en  Perse 
will  reahse  what  a  valuable  service  to  archaeology  M,  Cruveilhier  has 
rendered  in  giving  a  digest  of  their  main  contents  within  the  limits  of 
a  small  octavo  volume  of  about  150  pages.  There  are  many  students  of 
Middle  Eastern  History  who  do  not  need  the  whole  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  original  lengthy  reports  of  the  DiUgaiion,  and  for  these 
this  book  is  admirably  suited. 

The  purely  archaeological  results,  such  as  the  painted  pottery  of 
the  lowest  strata  at  Susa,  are,  quite  rightly,  dealt  with  very  briefly. 
There  is  a  chapter  of  some  length  on  the  rehgion  of  Elam,  and  a  shorter 
one  on  her  legal  and  economic  system.  A  few  pages  at  the  end  sum 
up  the  results  so  far  obtained  in  the  decipherment  of  the  Anzanite 
language  and  its  so-called  Proto-Elamite  script. 

M.  Cruveilhier  has  assimilated  his  material  thoroughly  and  repro- 
duced it  in  a  readable  and  attractive  form. 

T.  B.  Pbbt. 


Aegyptus,  Rivigla  italiana  di  egiUologia  e  di  papirologia,  ditetta  da 
AsiaiiDB  GALr>ERmi,  Anno  I,  1920.     (Milan.) 

Those  Egyptologists  who  are  also  lovers  of  Italy  have  long  wished 
that  she  should  take  the  place  in  Egyptological  pubhcation  to  which 
her  scholarship  entitles  her.  It  speaks  well  for  the  aspirations  of  the 
Italians  themselves  that  within  two  years  of  the  end  of  the  war  a  group 
of  scholars  should,  scorning  the  difficulties  caused  by  cost  of  printing, 
have  ventured  to  launch  a  new  periodical,  deaUng  with  Egyptology  in 
general  and  papyrology  in  particular.  The  range  of  the  matter  contained 
in  the  articles  of  this  first  yearly  volume  varies  over  a  period  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  In  addition  to  this  the  Rivisia  contains  an 
admirable  index,  arranged  on  the  American  system,  of  newly  appeared 
pubhcations  in  every  branch  of  Egyptology,  together  with  a  series  of 
reviews,  and  a  co-ordinated  account  of  the  general  progress  of  the  subject 
during  the  year.  Though  the  style  of  the  work  is  unpretentious,  the 
printing  is  good,  and  the  printer  has  ready  to  hand  very  complete  founts 
of  the  various  types  necessary  for  work  of  this  nature.  The  Rimula  is 
produced  at  the  astonishingly  low  price  of  25  Itahan  lire  for  Italy,  and 
30  for  foreign  countries.  We  wish  Professor  Calderini  and  his  colleagues 
the  success  they  deserve. 

T.  E.  Pkbt. 
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